































































































A sense of Life 


Katherine Mansfield and the prerogatives of genius 


by Marta Hallowell 

t's a wonder that Katherine Mansfield 
) Fes at all. Though her father was 

the richest man in New Zealand, 
when she left him for England, in 1908, 
she went with an allowance only slightly 
better than nothing. No doubt Mr. Beau- 
champ hoped that by controlling her 
pursestrings, he could control his willful 
daughter's impulses; but he was wrong. 
Having very little money did not stop her, 
for example, from moving 16 times 
between 1912 and 1916. She moved as 
often as her fortune and her lovers 
changed — which could be very quickly 
indeed. She married and left her first 
husband in the same day and was 
pregnant by another man within a 
fortnight. When her mother, who had 
steamed to England upon hearing of the 
marriage, ‘‘interviewed’’ Katherine’s hus- 
band and the parents of her lifelong 
friend, Ida Baker, she was apparently 
informed that the brevity of the marriage 
was precipitated by Katherine's “ perver- 
sion’: she loved women. And so Mrs. 
Beauchamp whisked her daughter away 
to Woerishofen, Bavaria, to be given the 
Wasserkur — a regimen consisting of 
frequent hosings. with icy water, bare- 
foot walks, and vegetarian diet. For, 
according to Antony Alpers’s new 
biography, The Life of Katherine 
Mansfield (Viking, $16.95, 466 pp.), 
every Edwardian mother knew that cold 


baths and plenty of wholesome exercise 
were the cure for Katherine’s difficult 
complaint. But imagine Mrs. Beau- 
champ’s surprise when, having sailed 
back around the world to her husband 
and to teas with the prime minister's wife, 
she was greeted with the news that the 
sapphic sinner had had a miscarriage. 
Surprise quickly turned to righteousness 
and Katherine was cut out of her 
mother’s will. All of this, of course, was 
before the young Mansfield discovered 
that she had tuberculosis (which took 
1000 lives a week in Britain in 1918) and 
before she began to live with John 
Middleton Murry, who would become 
her second husband. She would then 
spend the remainder of her 34 years torn 
between him and her “‘wife’’ — Ida Baker 
— loving and hating them both and fully 
expecting each to put up with the other. 
One can almost hear her explaining: 
‘Genius has its prerogatives.’ For genius 
she had. And write she did. 

To put it in a word, she was deft — the 
word might have been minted for 
Katherine Mansfield. She modernized the 
English short story by getting rid of the 
narrator, by minimizing the author- 
itative voice whose function was to es- 
tablish values, scene, and tone, and to ex- 
plain and moralize. With Joyce, she 
helped show that form could have as 
much status as content — that, in fact, 


they should be inseparable. Her habit 
was to become the thing or person she 
wrote about. And, like the other writers 
of her day, she had learned something 
about her own art from Roger Fry’s Post- 
Impressionist exhibition of 1910. In fact, 
she wrote to a friend who painted still 
lifes: 

When I pass an apple stall I cannot 
help stopping and staring until I feel 
that I, myself, am changing into an 
apple .... When you paint apples do 
you feel that your breasts and knees 
become apples, too? Or do you think 
this the greatest nonsense? I am sure it 
is not. When I write about ducks I 
swear that I am a white duck with a 
round eye, floating on a pond fringed 
with yellow -blobs and taking an occa- 
sional dart at the other duck with the 
round eye, which floats upside down 
beneath me .... There follows the 
moment when you are more duck, 
more apple than any of these 
objects could ever possibly be, and so 
you create them anew. 

Yet she was uneasy with all-out experi- 
mentalists like Gertrude Stein and main- 
tained that a story’s content must be 
worthy of its form. She wanted char- 
acters to be bound to the horizon of life. 
An author should not merely create 
“animals” and then ask: ‘‘What is the 
effect of this animal upon me, or this on 


the other one?” The question, according 
to Mansfield, is ‘Where is the Ark? And 
where, even at the back of the mind, is 
the Flood?’ Her form was dramatic rather 
than authoritative; by becoming a 
character or an environment completely, 
she revealed rather than told her stories. 
And her ability to portray the truth of a 
situation, in an almost iicidental manner, 
while the narrative level of the story 
remained simple and one-dimensional, is 
still astonishing. Motivation, gesture, and 
movement, though barely described, are 
made vividly apparent. 

Another hallmark of Mansfield’s 
stories is heightened sensitivity to 
personal relationships. In this s! 
reminds one of her friend, and rival, 
Virginia Woolf. But she was of her 
subject, remember, while, in her words, 
Woolf, ‘‘beautiful, brilliant creature that 
she is,”’ seemed to “‘delight in beauty as | 
imagine a bird does . . . . She hovers over, 
dips, skims, makes exquisite flights — 
sees the lovely reflections in water that a 
bird must see — but: not humanly.” 
Mansfield, unlike the mandarin Woolf, 
was so much concerned with basic emo- 
tions that she was, as a young writer, 
sometimes accused of sentimentality — 
and sometimes of cynicism. 

As she matured, she wrote more 
inwardly. And she pioneered, with 
Conrad, in verbalizing the relationship of 
the character to his own secret selves — 
although, to this observer, her use of 
symbolism is less obvious and artificial 
than his. Her way with symbols and 
images was intuitively unerring; through 
them she made the life of a story rever- 
berate like church bells. 

It seems she wrote, then, because it 
allowed her to pattern and people “‘life’’ 
— while her own was a chaos. And, as she 
noted at the age of 18, writing allows one 
to try ‘‘all sorts of lives,’’ to impersonate 
people. Sometime that same year, she 
wrote to a boyfriend, ‘‘Why is it that we 
so love the strong emotions? | think 
because they give us such a keen sense of 
Life — a violent belief in Our Existence.”’ 
And perhaps this is why her stories are 
about the ‘strong emotions.” She could 
not bear the mediocre, she wanted to have 
‘‘a great grip” on life and to intensify and 
fine-tune the “so-called small things — so 
that truly everything is significant.”’ As a 
critic, she lamented that so often after 
reading a new novel, she had no idea why 
it had been written. For her, writing had 
one basic prerequisite: “‘One writes 
because one does care so passionately that 
one must show it — one must declare 
one’s love.”’ 

Hers was a life spent declaring love. {t 
seems there were hundreds of passionate 
and indiscreet letters, some of which she 
and her husband were blackmailed into 
buying back from a former lover. But she 
would not settle for the mediocre: she had 
seen plenty of that in New Zealand, more 
specifically (she thought), in the persons 

Continued on page 16 
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Le Roy LADURIE 


Author of MMONTAILLOU 


The ‘annales’ of history 


Le Roy Ladurie and the pursuit of the past 


by John Ferguson 


e don’t feel, any of us, that we 
are living history. Not very 
often, at least: only when we 


participate, however insignificantly, in an 
event that makes history — a massive 
demonstration, say, or a blizzard the 
newspaper Calls “historic.” Even then, we 
get it wrong, thinking the history is 
something that happens to us. 

How, then, should we understand his- 
tory as it is written by Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie? He sets out to tell a relatively 
simple story — one he can compress into 
the first three sentences of a book’s fore- 
word — and winds up writing Carnival in 
Romans (George Braziller, $20), 400-plus 
pages of the closest possible examination 
of the lives of 7500 or so 16th-century 
Frenchmen. It is clear after only a few of 
these pages that this is history written as 
history lived, and the very first chapter 
prepares us for the idea that the number 
of drapers paying such-and-such in tax in 
a given year will be given as much atten- 
tion as the number killed in the repres- 
sion of their revolt. Still, an American 
reader is likely to ask, if the events of 
Mardi Gras, 1580, require this much ex- 
plication, shouldn't we despair of ever 
comprehending our past? And if that’s 
the ‘‘lesson”’ of history, what sort of his- 
tory are we talking about? 

Histoire totale, of course — which is to 
say, history cut to the measure of titans. 
Because Le Roy Ladurie represents the 
third generation of the Annales school of 
French historians, and is thus the spirit- 
ual grandson of those old artificers Lu- 
cien Febvre and Marc Bloch. If he has 
written, in Carnival, a flawed book, we 
must at least admit that he has written 
with the right models in mind. And if 
Carnival seems sometimes to take its so- 
ciology and its statistics too seriously, if it 
makes too much of its own precision, we 
must remember that its interdisciplinary 


concerns and attention to “‘insigni- 
ficant’ detail are inherited from his- 
torians who set out to change all of his- 
tory. 
+ * + 
It is true, as Marx says, that history 
does not walk on its head, but it is also 
true that it does not think with its feet. 
— Maurice Merleau-Ponty 


Febvre and Bloch founded their jour- 
nal — originally called Annales d‘His- 
toire Economique et Sociale, a title 
changed to Annales: Economies, So- 
cietes, Civilisations in 1947, and univer- 
sally shortened to Annales before and 
since — in 1929. Febvre was 40 at the 
time, Bloch 32; they had known each 
other for a decade, and they had worked 
with growing impatience to revitalize a 
French historiography they found im- 
poverished and decrepit. 

It is worth dwelling on the origins and 
early career of the Annales, if only for the 
perspective it gives us on the work that 
has followed. In a 1972 tribute to Fer- 
nand Braudel, the giant of the second 
Annales generation, the Journal of Mod- 
ern History published two appraisals of 
those early years, one by Braudel himself 
and one by the distinguished British his- 
torian H.R. Trevor-Roper. Both point out 
that summarizing the ideas worked out 
by the journal risks. making them seem 
banal, precisely because these ideas have 
since been accepted almost universally. 
Nonetheless, Trevor-Roper essays such a 
summary, paraphrased here. 

Begin with the idea that the historian 
must grasp the totality of a given period, 
and give an account of its “vital cohe- 
sion,” in terms of all the human praxis 
that animates it. The point is to include all 
forms of activity — familial, social, and 
economic as well as political; quotidian as 
well as momentous — and to describe its 


unity. But this activity is always in- 
fluenced by forces which, in Trevor- 
Roper’s phrase, are ‘‘external to man and 
yet not entirely neuter or independent of 
him” — geography, climate, intellectual 
tradition, social and political structure — 
and which must be considered both as 
motivating and as limiting influences. 
And finally, any account of human ac- 
tivity must be as rigorous as possible, so 
that the “area of incomprehension’’ is al- 
ways reduced: by precise statistical 
analysis wherever it can be applied, by 
measuring everything that can be mea- 
sured and by extrapolating measures 
where they are not contradicted. 

Is it possible today to imagine en- 
trenched opposition to such ideas? Yet 
opposition there was, and the founding 
fathers — Febvre especially — did exu- 
berant battle with it. “That is why the 
Annales were so lively,” Braudel recalls, 
“condemned to be so: the journal de- 
fended itself and struck out eagerly.” Nor 
was the controversy confined to print. 
Braudel reminds us that his predecessors 
had lived with such intellectual ferment 
for years, and he traces Febvre’s enthu- 
siasm in particular back to the influence 
of Henri Berr, a philosopher of history of 
the previous generation, and such jour- 
nals-cum-salons as Berr’s: “If I am not 
mistaken — but can one err in view of all 
the evidence? — French intellectual life, as 
no doubt elsewhere, depends on small 
groups, active minorities, salons of to- 
day and of times past, circles, coteries, 
editorial offices, minority political par- 
ties... . (Berr’s) Revue de Synthese His- 
torique was more than the articles, fine 
though they were and which one has 
pleasure in re-reading even today; it was 
also meetings, conversations, exchanges 
of information and ideas.” 

Always, in the Annales, the ideas — on 
how much of Durkheim’s sociology can 


be used by the historian, on how much 
demography can tell us, on what econo- 
metric studies of price movements mean 
about individual decisions and actions. 
But the ideas were used, as the very first 
issue promised: Febvre and Bloch would 
teach the world a new historiography, but 
they would do it ‘‘not by articles about 
method, not by means of theoretical dis- 
quisitions, but by means of examples, by 
means of achieved results.’ And so in the 
Annales, Braudel says proudly, ‘we are 
firmly on the ground. In its pages, men of 
times present and past appear with their 
concrete problems, ‘alive.’ ’’ 

Bloch went on to produce two full- 
length masterpieces, on feudal society 
and the agricultural history of France. Fe- 
bvre, too, illuminated the rural life of the 
past, and extended the Annales methods 
to the study of historic “states of mind” 
(disbelief in the 16th century, for ex- 
ample). Febvre also proselytized end- 
lessly for “notre histoire,” refining and 
sharpening it in both his writing and his 
direction of the work at the Annales and 
in its associated academic vineyards. 

Then came the war. Bloch was mur- 
dered by the Nazis; Braudel was cap- 
tured, and spent four years as a prisoner, 
meditating on the unfinished study of 
Philip II of Spain he had begun in the 
‘30s. He returned to France after peace 
came with a deeper and broader work in 
mind; it was finally published in 1949, 
and hailed immediately as a classic. (It is 
often cited, in fact, as the pre-eminent 
work of the Annales school; a second edi- 
tion, in 1966, was finally translated for 
publication in English, as The Mediter- 
ranean and the Mediterranean World in 
the Age of Philip II, in 1972.) The book 
was dedicated to Lucien Febvre, now sole 
editor of the Annales. 

Braudel succeeded to the editorship in 

Continued on page 12 
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Disparate living 


Ann Beattie and the pursuit of the present 


by David Chute 


sullen 14-year-old named Mary 
A Knapp, returning from a dismal 

day at summer school in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in July of 1979, 
languidly spews out her contempt for her 
teacher, and for the boring-old-fart books 
she’s being forced to slog through — 
stinkers like The Canterbury Tales, Tom 
Jones, Pride and Prejudice, and Vanity 
Fair. Mary's teacher, Cynthia Forrest, is a 
Yale undergraduate who genuinely loves 
books, and who is suffering the agonies 
of the damned trying to pass on even a 
fraction of the feeling to her smug, affect- 
less pupils — upper-middle-class louts 
who feel honor-bound to sit and smirk 
and learn nothing. The classroom 
mannerisms of poor “‘Lost in the Forest’ 


_(as Mary calls her) are parodied with the 


inspired, wounding viciousness that only 
bone-deep hatred can provoke, and the 
bile slops over onto the books, and 
poisons them. 

Ann Beattie’s depiction of today’s ado- 
lescents as something very close to a 
generation of sociopaths is bound to 
figure prominently in most discussions of 
her new novel, Falling in Place (Random 
House, $10.95, 342 pp.). There is a 12- 
year-old psychotic in the book, a boy 
named Parker, who expends every ounce 
of his prodigious energy upon despica- 
bly inventive practical jokes: weakening 
the crotch seam of his mother’s tennis 
shorts with a pair of scissors; shaking up 
a can of Coke and then offering it, with a 
smile, to his closest friend. There are 
times when the demonic Parker irresis- 
tibly recalls Peter Cook’s mean-spirited 
Satan, in the film Bedazzled, gleefully 
ripping the final chapters from a crateful 
of Agatha Christie novels. Parker is 
funny, but he also chills the blood. It’s as 
if Beattie were leaning over to whisper 
that the monster-children of recent hor- 
ror movies aren't fantasy figures after all, 
that they’re our actual offspring — the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of our fragmenta- 
tion and disconnectedness — and that 
they really are out to get us. It’s a debat- 


able point, to be sure, but one with which 
any former teacher (and I speak from ex- 
perience) will be tempted to agree. In- 
deed, the view of children propounded by 
Falling in Place has all the earmarks of an 
ex-teacher’s most paranoid nightmares, 
hot-skinned visions of what the un- 
teachable little bastards were really say- 
ing behind her back; the characters of the 
kids have been worked out to confirm 
those humiliated fantasies. And so it 
shouldn’t surprise us that Cynthia For- 
rest comes closer than any Beattie char- 
acter yet to being a self-portrait. Nor 
should it surprise us that the novel's title 
derives from an off-hand observation of 
Mary’s about the hated Vanity Fair: her 
father, a dour, 40-ish advertising man 
named John, responds to his daughter's 
thinly veiled contempt with an an- 
guished assurance that, yes, he feels silly 
in his stupid job — a job he never planned 
on or dreamed about but just drifted into. 
And then, Beattie writes, Mary “did a 
very grown-up thing: she changed the 
subject. ‘I haven't finished it yet,’ she 
said, ‘but that’s what Vanity Fair is like. 
Things just fall into place.’’”’ 

Falling in Place is a modern novel that 
embodies a nostalgia for the ordered lit- 
erature of the past while acknowledging 
the absurdity of applying orderly, classic 
structures to our profound disorder. But 
it does so in a special way, as if accepting 
the challenge thrown down by those ado- 
lescent zgmbies: it will be scrupulously 
precise about the phenomena of the flat- 
tened lives that they actually lead, and it 
will achieve some beauty and internal 
consistency just the same. Beattie is fully 
aware of the difficulties. In fact, I think 
we're hearing Beattie’s voice, speaking 
through the character, when Cynthia bit- 
terly concedes a point to her students: ‘‘I 
see the absurdity of thinking about any 
time but our own. I can see wanting 
books to hit me over the head and tell me 
what to do about my problems. I don’t 
want to know what the Odyssey has to 
do, indirectly, with my problems: I want 


Ann. Landers.’” In writing this novel, 
however, Beattie didn’t give in to this de- 
mand. It’s a book entirely free of pre- 
cooked slogans or attitudes, and virtual- 
ly free éven of authorial mediation. Beat- 
tie doesn‘t analyze her characters; she 
simply tries for absolute precision when 
describing them. She describes their 
thoughts, too, but from the inside, in the 
words they'd use themselves if they were 
smart enough. Beattie even gives us a 
character, in John Knapp’s wife, Louise, 
who is crippled by a dependence on slo- 
gans and dull-edged self-analysis. Try- 
ing to deal with the growing estrange- 
ment of her husband, and the glazed iner- 
tia of her children, Louise comes up with 
comments that often bear only the most 
oblique relation to the situation at hand. 
Still, it’s implied that she may be a little 
better off, a little stronger and more deci- 
sive, than some of the novel's more be- 
wildered characters: at least Louise can 
dredge up some response. 

But I’m afraid that I may be making 
Falling in Place sound like some conven- 
tional, didactic ‘‘novel of ideas.’ Beat- 
tie’s prose is so rigorously circumstan- 
tial, however, that the book can easily be 
read as a straightforward, naturalistic ac- 
count — albeit one whose minute clarity 


. of detail can be rather dazzling. The fine- 


grained style won't surprise people who 
have read either of Beattie’s two story col- 
lections, Distortions or Secrets and Sur- 
prises, or her first novel, Chilly Scenes of 
Winter, although by now she’s worked 
her gift up into a writer’s instrument like 
no one else’s — a prose that acts as a huge 
magnifying lens, suspended over the 
characters. 

For reasons that may be related to her 
notion of realism, Beattie has rooted Fall- 
ing in Place in very specific, observed 
locations, at a specific time: Manhattan, 
New Haven, and Rye, New York, in the 
summer of 1979. Now, it’s rather a 
strange sensation to find oneself reading 
what is essentially a period novel, when 
the period in question is last summer. 


Even stranger if you know that Beattie 
was, in effect, writing about these events 
at the very instant they were taking place. 
It’s this, I think, that lends the novel the 
feeling of incidental documentary that we 
get from some movies shot on location. 
Falling in Place is a novel written on loca- 
tion, and its hyper-immediacy could be a 
new development in the long history of 
the influence of photography and movies 
on fiction: Ann Beattie may be litera- 
ture’s first photo-realist. 

Beattie’s characters have always been 
discrete particles — solipsistic, discon- 
nected, struggling to break out and make 
contact but never quite getting there. 
Even Charles, in Chilly Scenes of Win- 
ter, succeeds in linking up with the girl of 
his dreams only because he’s flattened her 
into an icon, the fixed center of his woozy 
fantasy life. “I got my way,” he says, 
when the pliable Laura finally capitu- 
lates; he’s won out by bending reality to 
confornr with his illusions. There are 
more than a dozen major characters in 
Falling in Place, scattered all over Man- 


‘hattan and some of its plusher outlying 


suburbs, but many of them are only tenu- 
ously or indirectly connected, if they're 
connected at all. And even when they’re 
married (like John and Louise) or sleep- 
ing together (like John and his lover, 
Nina; or like Cynthia and the whimsical- 
ly. monikered Peter Spangle), we sense 
that they haven't established any real 
understanding; they’re together, but 
there are no bonds, and the slightest im- 
pact could send them hurtling in differ- 
ent directions. Beattie’s people often seem 
fearfully isolated. They talk at cross pur- 
poses, or listen, with only half an ear, to 
another's fumbling attempts to explain 
how awful he feels. 

Beattie’s view of human relationships 
is not exactly cheerful, yet there’s a pal- 
pable joy in Falling in Place. It's a gifted 
writer's exhilaration in craft, a new, play- 
ful virtuosity in the use of point-of-view 
and suspense. In most of her earlier 

Continued on page 12 
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ALEXIS LICHINE’S GUIDE TO THE WINES AND 
VINEYARDS OF FRANCE. Lichine has written an 
entirely new version of his original book (published 
in 1951 with five editions to date). In no sense is this 
a mere revision, but a fresh approach to an end- 
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death in 1964. Picked as one of the best books 
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STORIES by Doris Lessing. A generous col- 
lection of 35 stories, containing all of Less- 
ing’s short fiction except the stories set in 
Africa. “She is the great realist writer of our 
time. “ — Diane Johnson, New York Times 
Book Review. Vintage. $4.95. 
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Washington Post World. Vintage. $2.50. 
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(Harvard Square) (between Clarendon & Dartmouth) (B.U.) Open Evenings 
Open Evenings 4 Sundays 536-0022 734-7320 
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The intelligence game 


by Larry Simonberg 


he pen may or may not be might- 
| ier than the sword; but there’s no 
question that a well-aimed book 
can be a dangerous blunt instrument. Of 
course, in the age-of the non-book, not 
everything between covers deserves to be 
called a book — not in the sense of a 
writer's coherent statement, anyway. But 
by whatever name, a collection of secret 
government documents or a list of spies is 
provocative. 

Documents, by Christy Macy and 
Susan Kaplan (Penguin Books, $8.95, 400 
pp.), is a compilation of papers pried loose 
from the FBI, the CIA, and other govern- 
ment bodies with the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act as crowbar. Dirty Work 2: 
The CIA in Africa, edited by Ellen Ray, 
William Schaap, Karl Van Meter, and 
Louis Wolf(Lyle Stuart, $20, 523 pp.),is a 
series of essays to which is appended a 
list of people said to be CIA employees in 
Africa. 

In one case, the printing press is used 
to make public original materials, from 
which we can draw our own con- 
clusions. In the other, various axes are 
ground. Some are keen and efficient; 
others seem ill-suited for their purpose. 

Such revelations have become familiar 
in recent years as the American secret- 
police apparatus has lost much of its 
secrecy. Relatively benign as that appa- 
ratus may seem when compared to the 

intelligence’ outfits of other nations, it 
has committed enough outrages to keep 
vigilant defenders of democracy busy at 
their typewriters. 

Frank Snepp, Victor Marchetti, and 
others have produced exposes of the CIA 
from inside the whale’s belly. Journalists 
have given the CIA and FBI a fine-tooth 
combing. We're all a little wiser about the 
actions taken in our name. But there’s 
something of a counterrevolution stir- 
ring. We hear about a new, reformed FBI 
And we learn that our president feels the 
CIA should have its tether loosened 
again 

Is there a middle: ground between 
empowering American intelligence to 
abuse our rights and shackling it so it 
cannot defend them? Most people, I’m 
sure, hope so. But we'd all be hard-put to 
draw the line. This task must be done by 
someone, however, and the books at hand 
can be helpful. 

Documents, a large-format paper- 
back, attempts to demonstrate how and 
why the CIA and FBI were allowed to 
engage in criminal activities and whole- 
sale violations of human rights. The 
authors do this by publishing a selection 
of memos and notes meant for internal 
use only. 

The cumulative effect of this cascade 
of bureaucratese is rather devastating. 
The mind-set of the government spook is 
not attractive. His end, of course, is pic- 
tured as noble: preservation of the 
American way of life. But can the practi- 
tioners of ignoble means — from poison- 
pen letters to poisonous LSD dosings of 
the unwitting — have any notion of what 
that way of life is about? Their docu- 
mentary effluvia are not reassuring. 

The collection is strengthened by 
inclusion of facsimiles of the actual 
papers, be they formal reports or mere 
scribblings. And the authors have 
supplied explanatory essays to help us 
distinguish between the FBI's 
COINTELPRO machinations — against 
radicals and blacks — and, say, the CIA’s 
Operation CHAOS campaign — against 
domestic dissent. 

Secrecy was the fertilizer that encour- 
aged these foul weeds to flourish. But 
other nutrients helped, too. Benign 
neglect from responsible officials. Lack of 
nay-sayers in high position. In-fighting 
among and within agencies. Paranoid fear 
and loathing in the Johnson and Nixon 
administrations. 

The people who perpetrated the dirty 
tricks knew they were breaking the law. 
But, convinced that dissent was always 
the result of Communist conspiracy, they 
rationalized their assaults on consti- 
tutional rights. The first document in the 
book, a National Security Council paper 
from 1950, urges that the Kremlin chal- 
lenge be met with “‘means consistent with 
the principles of freedom and demo- 
cracy’” — but already this seems more a 
wish than a command. The paper goes on 
to warn against actions ‘so excessive or 
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The FBI writes to the Black Panthers (from Documents) 


misdirected as to make us enemies of the 
people... .” 

This idealism did not hold for long. A 
1954 report declares that there are no 
rules in the Cold War. “If the United 
States is to survive, longstanding Ameri- 
can concepts of ‘fair play’ must be recon- 
sidered,”’ it declares. 

And so they were. The FBI’s vendetta 
against Martin Luther King, featuring 
character assassination and suggestions 
that the civil-rights leader commit sui- 
cide, is documented. There’s still no 
explanation for J. Edgar Hoover's in- 
tense personal dislike for King, but the 
results are on display here. 

The FBI papers reinforce the notion 
that it was little short of criminal to allow 
so unpleasant and vindictive an indi- 
vidual as Hoover to maintain power for 
decades. Even among the best of men in 
police work, moral rot tends to set in after 
too much time on the firing line. And 
Hoover, as his fulminations against 
critical journalists and uppity feminists 
show, was hardly among the best. 

The new FBI is supposed to have 
turned from making easy nabs of bank 
robbers and harassing political dissi- 
dents to concentrating on the cancers of 
organized crime and governmental cor- 
ruption. But its effectiveness in this new 
arena depends, as is all too clear, on the 
capacity and decency of the director and 
the commitment of his superiors. There’s 
nothing else to prevent reactivation of 
our own secret police force. 

Throughout its years of unchecked 
adventuring, the CIA was a little more 
sophisticated in its un-American 
activities. Perhaps it’s the Ivy League 
veneer. Like the FBI, the CIA has a legi- 
timate function to perform: a major 
nation must gather information about 
international events if its foreign policy is 
to make any sense. Much information 
gathering — spying —-is, by its very 
nature, covert. And, if a president, 
backed by Congress, decides some parti- 
cular covert action is needed, there has to 
be some body to carry it out. But the CIA 
went much further with the encourage- 
ment of schemes like the Houston plan 
and as a result of presidents and their 
aides who looked the other way. 

Documents covers all this ground, 
ranging from the plots to kill Castro to 
the furnishing of an agency brothel in 
San Francisco that was used for drug 
experiments. The latter operation is 
represented by an expense account, 
which lists everything from cleaning 
payments to three Toulouse-Lautrec 
posters with black silk mats at $13.50 
apiece. 

The CIA’s activities were both 
murderous and maladroit, insidious and 
incompetent: nasty schoolboys tor- 
menting pigeons, a thousand G. Gordon 
Liddys playing shock-trooper. 

The agency — and its superiors — 
reacted to any foreign movement or 
regime thought to be Communist as 


would a toro taunted by a red cape. It 
charged, heedless of the result, and often 
stumbled. Frequently, the beast found it- 
self without a tail. 

But while the CIA plotted against 
Allende and Lumumba, it also conspired 
to remove Trujillo in favor of a more 
palatable democratic government in the 
Dominican Republic. And, as Dirty 
Work 2 has to admit, it also worked to 
undermine the cruder white regimes in 
Africa. 

If the CIA helps establish democracy in 
Santo Domingo, isn’t that a_good thing? 
Is there a moral distinction in working to 
kill Trujillo as opposed to Castro? It’s the 
old ‘‘Wouldn’t the world be better off if 
Hitler had been assassinated?’ question. 
If Chilean revolutionaries ask for help in 
killing Pinochet, should we supply 
weapons? What if Libyan democrats 
want to kill Qaddafi? It is easy to say that 
the CIA should stay out of all these con- 
spiracies, but certain interventions may 
promote peace, may help liberation rather 
than oppress peoples. The president, not 
the spooks, must make the hard 
decisions. 

The people who put together Dirty 
Work 2, however, inhabit a simpler 
world. The CIA is an agent of American 
imperialism and is therefore inherently 
evil. While Documents can be criticized 
for its choice of items — many being frag- 
ments or censored beyond compre- 
hension — Dirty Work 2 is a tendentious 
and largely one-sided piece of work. 

There is no recognition of the KGB as a 
secret service of at least comparable 
viciousness. Only the Western intelli- 
gence agencies are presumed to have bad 
motives. Indeed, anyone knowing 
nothing of this subject and stumbling on 
Dirty Work 2 would be hopelessly 
puzzled as to just what all those 
American soldiers of fortune were 
fighting in Africa. 

The introduction to the book, by 
Phillip Agee, the CIA defector, estab- 
lishes the tone of most of the essays. It 
refers blandly to ‘‘socialist’’ nations, 
finding no irony whatsoever in the 
euphemism employed by totalitarian 
terrorists. 

Dirty Work 2 (which resembles a 
predecessor devoted to Western Europe) 
is useful reading if you make provision 
for the biases of the writers. The reader is 
entitled to ponder where righteous indig- 
nation ends and ideological propaganda 
begins. 

Whatever the actual beliefs of the 
editors (and a periodical they run called 
CovertAction Information Bulletin) Dirty 
Work 2 has some important,points to 
make: about the subversion of nationalist 
movements by a fearful West, about 
American cooperation with the South 
African regime, about the vicious folly of 
white mercenaries. 

The best pieces avoid the taint of 
orthodox anti-Westernism. John Stock- 
well, still another CIA dissident, 


discusses his experience in Angola in an 
excerpt from his book In Search of Ene- 
mies: A CIA Story. A reprinted New 
York Times article by Seymour Hersh, 
which quotes Stockwell, deals with the 
plot to oust Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah. 
Best of all is a long piece by Stephen 
Weissman, an academic and congres- 
sional staffer, who conducts a sensible 
discussion of the foolishness of American 
policy in Zaire and Angola. Several 
chapters on the cozy relationships be- 
tween the US and South Africa are also 
illuminating. 

Most of the others were either written 
especially for this book or published by 
obscure American and European publi- 
cations whose politics is evident if not 
specifically made clear. There is a great 
deal of arcana and specialized material 
here: the Portuguese secret service has 
probably never had so much attention in 
English before. And some of the more 
interesting items involved not the CIA 
but the British, French, and West Ger- 
man intelligence operations. The 
Russians, not to mention the Cubans, 
East Germans, and Chinese, however, 
don’t seem to be players in this game. 

The trouble with Dirty Work 2 is that 
the editors see the struggle in the world as 
between capitalism and socialism, not be- 
tween democracy and _ totalitarianism. 
Thus, Robert Molteno, a white South 
African exile, lumps together liberal 
American academics who seek to study 
African nationalism with right-wingers 
interested in tarring that nationalism. 
Thus, also, the British are condemned for 
finagling in Idi Amin’s coup, but nothing 
is said of the Soviet role in keeping him in 
power. 

This skewed vision of East, West, and 
Third World politics becomes most pain- 
fully clear when a book on Angola by a 
Pravda editor is praised by the pseudon- 
ymous essayist Miles Africanus even as 
he admits the book is in large parts trans- 
parent fiction. Exactly who is the dirty 
trickster here? Who distributes the 
misinformation? 

In the end, you're left to wonder if the 
essay collection is merely a cover — a 
justification — for publication of 
hundreds of names of people who are 
alleged to be or to have been CIA 
employees in Africa. The identifications 
include even the names of the supposed 


. agents’ spouses. The list is defended as a 


tool for researchers, but one is entitled to 
wonder about the “helpful applications” 
others might find for it. 

Intelligence, in both of its primary 
meanings, is a concept difficult to deal 
with. But the intelligent reader should be 
able to evaluate the evidence in 
Documents and weigh the revelations in 
Dirty Work 2 without manipulations of 
any stripe. In that event, these books will 
serve as ammunition to hit deserving tar- 
gets — not as fragmentation bombs, 
destroying friends as well as enemies of 


the people. ’ 
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The wizard of Oz 


You can go read again 


by David Chute 


ve recently been feeling an urge to go 
[ and look into some of the books 

] enjoyed as a child. There was a time 
when, like many another somberly se- 
rious 17-year-old, I made it a point of 
honor to sneer at everything that then 
seemed ‘‘childish’’ — which meant any- 
thing lighter than Joyce or Proust. Now, 
though, I regret having tossed out a large 
chunk of my own past along with those 
well-thumbed old books (no one is less 
sentimental than a serious 17-year-old). 
With a 30th birthday in view, the past 
looks more and more like something one 
should hold onto rather. than discard. 
Maybe you can’t go home again; but you 
can keep a few relics around to remind 
you what it was like. 

Which brings us: to the ambitious re- 
issue of all 14 fantasies about the Land of 
Oz, written by L. Frank Baum between 
1900 and 1919 (the first seven volumes, 
beginning with the famous Wizard and 
running through the Patchwork Girl, are 
already out — with seven more to follow 
before year’s end). Ballantine/Del Rey 
Books has aimed this edition at adult 
readers of fantasy rather than at chil- 
dren; the books have been printed as 
small-format ‘‘grown-up’’ paperbacks, 
and they carry blurbs by such mature Oz- 
fanciers as Ray Bradbury and Gore Vi- 
dal. Although the small page size and the 
smudgy printing wreaks havoc with the 
celebrated illustrations (one of the se- 
ries's chief delights) the books are sub- 
stantially cheaper (at $1.95) than any pre- 
vious edition, and they could win Baum 
many new admirers. But as much as I like 
the idea of spreading the good. word 
about Oz, I can’t help thinking this whole 
project somehow wrongheaded. 

The special attraction of rereading the 
Oz books as an adult is precisely that 
they are children’s books, and great ones 

a piece of our past that we can reclaim 
with pleasure. It’s not fair to the books — 
or to our own childhoods — to judge the 
Oz stories by the standards of adult fic- 
tion and (inevitably) to find them want- 
ing: this is the sort of mistake a serious 
17-year-old would make. And, by the 
same token, any attempt to recapture the 
uncritical, awestruck frame of mind with 
which we approached the books as chil- 
dren is doomed to failure. Now we can 
get a double perspective on the Oz books 

~ we can recall our earlier responses, and 

we can enjoy discovering the techniques 
Baum employed to produce them. Why 
deny curselves that extra dimension of 
enjoyment? 

Looked at this way, the books benefit 
enormously from the possession of a lit- 
tle background knowledge. It helps put 
things in perspective, for instance, to 
know that L. Frank Baum, who began as a 
journalist-farmer in the Midwest (his first 
published book was a treatise on chicken 
breeding), parlayed the popularity of Oz 
into a substantial cottage industry. In 
addition to the 14 Oz titles (after Baum’s 
death, in 1919, one Ruth Plumly Thomp- 
son inherited the characters and ground 
out 19 more) he produced 54 other juve- 
niles under his own name and 39 under 
various pseudonyms. (The 10-volume 
Aunt Jane's Nieces series, by ‘Edith van 
Dynne,’’ became so popular in its own 
right that Baum’s publisher recruited one 
of his secretaries to impersonate the au- 
thoress at interviews.) From these 151 
books Baum spun off three stage pro- 
ductions (one a Broadway hit of the 1902 


season), scores of published songs de-- 


rived from the plays, and a touring 
magic-lantern-cum-vaudeville show, 
based on The Wizard and featuring Baum 
himself as master of ceremonies. And, 
after moving from Chicago to Holly- 
wood, Baum founded the Oz Film Com- 
pany, to turn out silent movies based on 
his books (as far as I know, none of 
Baum’s own film productions survive; 
there apparently are a few prints of a 
1925 Wizard in which Oliver Hardy 
played the Tin Woodman) 

Whatever else he was, Bz 1m was also a 
very shrewd businessman. le once con- 
fessed that he scattered verbal jokes 
(mostly groaners) and to; cal allusions 
through the series as a coi cious nod to 
the adults who would re — the books 
aloud; his primary audier 2 might be 


children, Baum reasoned, but their par- 
ents shelled out the money. For the most 
part, however, grown-ups loved the Oz 
books for the same reasons children did: 
for the vivid, irrepressible characters who 
spoke, as Baum wrote, in a thoroughly 
American, no-nonsense idiom that 
eschewed the archaisms and the moraliz- 
ing of Europeanized fairy tales. ‘‘Mod- 
ern education,’ Baum wrote, in his intro- 
duction to The Wizard, ‘includes morali- 
ty; therefore the modern child seeks only 
entertainment in its wonder tales.’’ The 
closest Baum ever came to being uplift- 
ing was an occasional off-hand apercu 
like, ‘People often do a good deed with- 
out hope of reward, but for an evil deed 
they always demand payment’ — terse 
little epigrams that suggest a toddler’s La 
Rochefoucauld. 

In fact, Baum’s fantasies were the lat- 
est thing going in a number of ways. One 
of his non-Oz stories was entitled The 
Master Key: An Electrical Fairy Tale, 
Founded Upon the Mysteries of Elec- 
tricity and the Optimism of its Devotees. 
With his treatment of ‘‘magic as a sci- 
ence,” his introduction, into a fantasy 
setting, of mechanical men and flying 
machines, and his anticipations of radio 
and television, Baum (in the words of en- 
thusiast Russel Nye) “grafted 20th-cen- 
tury technology to the fairy-tale tradi- 
tion.’’ There was a down-to-earth, wised- 
up tone to the writing as well, with its .af- 
fectionate borrowings from carnival 
hucksterism and vaudeville backchat; the 
magic of Oz has the sawdusty odor of a 
tent-show conjuring-act. As Pauline Kael 
observed in her review of last year’s hy- 
brid film musical The Wiz, Bert Lahr and 
Ray Bolger were perfect choices for the 
1939 Judy Garland Wizard because, as 
vaudeville veterans, they were already 
tuned in to Baum’s road-show style. 

Baum was very attentive to the wishes 
of his young fans. He included Dorothy 
Gale, the tornado victim from Kansas, in 
every book because, in the words of one 
of his correspondents, “It isn’t a real Oz 
story without her.’’ In most of the later 
Oz books, however, Dorothy was a dis- 
tinctly secondary character, and such fa- 
vorite Wizard veterans as the Scarecrow 
and the Tin Woodman (aka Nick Chop- 


per) were confined to brief cameo ap- 
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pearances. Baum was much more con- 
scientious about sticking to the commo- 
dious picaresque format that had been so 
successful in The Wizard. All the subse- 
quent Oz books were also built. around 
journeys (usually some magical mission 
of mercy) during which the travelers en- 
counter one outlandish new country or 
creature after another. My own favorite 
installment, The Emerald City of Oz, cuts 
back and forth between two parallel jour- 
neys: in one, an evil Gnomish General 
travels through the dark regions recruit- 
ing horrid allies for an invasion of Oz; in 
the other, Dorothy takes her Uncle Hen- 
ry and Aunt Em (who have been moved 
to Oz once and for all) on a sightseeing 
tour. That's really all the “formula’’ the 
books possess, but it’s more than enough. 
This oldest and simplest of fictional for- 
mats is also one of the most compelling, 
even if Jessie L. Weston and the Quester 
Myth have yet to cross one’s intellectual 
horizon. 

On the surface, the books are simply 
the succession of droll creatures that the 
journey structure allowed Baum to intro- 
duce. The Emerald City, with its double- 
layered construction, was especially 
populous. Here, we encounter the bi- 
zarre and pugnacious Whimsies, who 
“had large strong bodies, but heads so 
small that they were no bigger than door- 
knobs .... The Whimsies were so 
ashamed of their personal appearance. . . 
that they wore big heads, made of paste- 
board, which they fastened over their 
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own little heads.’’ Farther down the road 
are the troublesome Fuddles, a race pre- 
cariously composed out of loose pieces 
that are liable to fall apart (literally) at the 
slightest provocation (Dorothy, when en- 
gaged in reassembling a few of them, 
looks first for the pieces containing a 
mouth, so that they can tell her what their 
bodies look like). This mildly nightmar- 
ish notion of people who come in de- 
tachable sections seems to have been a 
Baum favorite, especially for his villain- 
ous beings: consider the Hammerheads, 
whose ‘‘necks were like rubber, so that 
they could shoot out their flat heads to 
quite a distance, to pound anyone who 
came near.”’ Or worse still, the dreadful 
Scoodlers, who could remove their own 

noggins and hurl them at adversaries. 
The workings of a gift like Baum’s 
can’t really be accounted for, of course, 
but some hypotheses are fun to play with. 
Thus Michael Hearn, writing about the 
Hammerheads in the indispensable 
Annotated Wizard of Oz (Clarkson Pot- 
ter), suggests that ‘‘Baum realized a 
child’s understanding of words as 
‘things.’ He has taken a descriptive com- 
pound name and taken each of its parts as 
a literal description of a fantastic being.”’ 
Perhaps the ease with which Baum navi- 
gated on this level of childish literal- 
mindedness was one key to his enor- 
mous popularity. And I don’t mean just 
the obvious wish-fulfillment devices — 
Dr. Wogglebug’s Instant Knowledge 
Pills, or the bread that never shrinks no 
matter how much one eats. It’s a much 
larger phenomenon than that: the very 
natural order in Oz works the way a child 
thinks. A being whose head is a hol- 
lowed-out pumpkin turns out to be, well, 
Continued on page 10 
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Oz 


Continued from page 8 
empty-headed; a Glass Cat is either “‘brit- 
tle’ or “‘hard-hearted.”’ And so on. 

Of course, the difficulty with authors 
as runaway Creative as Baum is that they 
tend to get even more pleasure out of 
breaking their own ‘‘rules’’ than out of 
following them. No one who has made 
the acquaintance of the Cowardly Lion, 
the Wise Donkey, or the Foolish Owl can 
doubt that Baum made a point, every so 
often, of violating his readers’ precon- 
ceptions. At times, he carried this strate- 
gy well beyond implicit warnings against 
judging by appearances. Miss Scraps, the 
heroine of The Patchwork Girl, is con- 
structed, from a garish ‘‘crazy quilt,’’ to 
furnish a magician’s wife with a tireless 
‘“‘houseslave.’’ “When my housework girl 
is brought to life,’ the woman observes, 
“she will find herself to be of so many 
unpopular colors that she'll never dare to 


be rebellious or impudent, as servants are 
sometimes liable to be ‘when they are 
made the same way their mistresses are.”’ 
John R. Neill’s superb drawings of Scraps 
make it very clear that she is quite literal- 
ly a ‘colored girl,” a stereotyped “’ picka- 
ninny.”’ But watch what happens next. A 
young Munchkin boy, deciding that it’s 
“both unfair and unkind to deprive her 
of any good qualities,” stealthily empties 
the contents of several bottles labeled 
“Intelligence,” ““Cleverness,” ‘’Self-reli- 
ance,’ Poesy’ — a little of everything — 
into Scraps’s multicolored skull. The re- 
sult, when animated by the precious Pow- 
der of Life, is just about the most ebul- 
lient and resourceful character in the 
whole series. Ultimately, in one of the 
very few instances of Ozian romance, 
Scraps wins the heart of the brainy Scare- 
crow, who falls to one knee to express his 
devotion. 

Now, the last thing I want to do is 
claim that Baum consciously introduced 
progressive propaganda into his chil- 
dren’s books. Although right-wing cru- 
saders and librarians, well into the ‘60s, 
}accused Baum of ‘‘socialist” leanings, the 


“implicit world view of the Oz books is 


solidly Midwest conservative. There was 
certainly a spirit of tolerance and kindli- 
ness irradiating the Oz books, but it 
never calcified into a specific dogma. A 
man like Baum, in love with metamor- 
phosis and contradiction, probably 
couldn’t have formulated hard-line doc- 
trines even if he’d wanted to. 

Actually, the generative principle be- 
| hind Baum’s creatures seems to have been 
imagination itself, the transformations 
that a wandering mind likes to work 
upon reality. The key word is probably 
‘animation’ — and in a sense not very 
different from the one employed in 
movies. As Erwin Panovsky put it, ‘‘The 
very virtue of the animated cartoon is to 
animate, to endow lifeless things with 
life, or living things with a new kind of 
life.” And this is just what Baum did, 
again and again, in the Oz stories. The 


_ Powder of Life that vitalized the Patch- 


work Girl figured in several of the other 
books as well, where it was used to ani- 
mate record players, glass cats, saw- 
horses and, notably, an incredible flying 
Gump, a synthetic creature fashioned 


from two old sofas, some palm fronds 
and a moth-eaten stuffed deer-head (a 
similar Elixir of Life was used to bring a 
fresh-baked gingerbread man to life in 
the non-Oz tale John Dough and the 
Cherub). But even without the gimmick- 
ry of Powders and Elixirs, the oddest ob- 
jects, in Oz, tended to grow legs and talk 
back: a whole bickering village of forks’ 
and spoons and kitchen-knives in the 
province of Utensia, all manner of breads 
and pastries in the town of Bunbury (a 
visit to Bunbury brings up a new prob- 
lem of etiquette for a hungry Dorothy; is 
it permissible to take a bite from a blue- 
berry muffin to whom one has been for- 
mally introduced?). By bringing to life the 
fixtures of our dining rooms and kitch- 
ens, Baum struck a deeper chord than he 
may have realized. Every child (or so the 
experts tell us) tends to an anthropomor- 
phic world view, seeing surrounding ob- 
jects as extensions of its own person- 
ality. How gratifying it was to see one’s 
own solipsistic pantheism reflected in the 
pages of a book! 

I can also remember being intensely 
stirred — without knowing quite why. — 
by incidents of violence (invariably pain- 
less) in the Oz books, most of which in- 
volved a sort of benign dismemberment. 
Characters made of wood or tin or straw 
were forever having their limbs or even 
their heads torn off, only to shrug and 
clip them back on again. And Dorothy’s 
queasy quandary in Bunbury pales be- 
side the scene in which John Dough gal- 
lantly allows a starving princess to nib- 
ble a meal from a portion of his left hand! 
But it’s a funny thing: I can’t recall evet 
being frightened by these scenes. Nor, for 
that matter, was I ever seriously troubled 


| Ww m 
ee 


by what might: be called the ‘sexual 
ambiguity’’of some of Baum’s episodes: 
the boy Tip, in The Land of Oz, discov- 
ering that he is actually a girl, magically 
transformed into a boy in infancy; or 
Chick the Cherub, in John Dough, an 
“Incubator Baby” whose sex was so mys- 
terious that a nationwide contest was held 
to decide the matter (according to Martin 
Gardner, in his introduction to the Dover 
edition of John Dough, even the contest 
wasn’t conclusive; first prize was shared 
by two children, one of whom had ar- 
gued that Chick was male, the other fe- 
male). Children, I suspect, are much more 
comfortable with this sort of thing than. 
their mildly shocked elders may realize 
(polymorphous perversity, and all that). 
Far from being in any sense ‘‘spicy,” 
there’s an innocence to L. Frank Baum’s 
pre-Freudian fantasies that we, now, can 
only envy. And if I were a kid today, 
casting around for something to read, I'd 
go for the Oz books every time, fantasies 
with all the natural tang and savor left in. 
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Beattie 


Continued from page 4 
stories, Beattie seemed planted right in- 
side the characters’ heads; the power of 
the stories resulted from the lack of aes- 
thetic distance, our sense that the writer 
was disappearing into the character. This 
happens in Falling in Place, in its indi- 
vidual sections, each of which belongs to 
a single personality; but over the span of 
the whole novel, you can see that Beat- 
tie’s constantly in motion, hopping about 
from one milieu and character to another, 
never missing a beat. She's arranging the 
soliloquies into patterns and_ playing 
them off against one another. Someone 
will turn up-first as a despised bit player 
in another character's inner melodrama, 
and, in the next paragraph, we’ll be in- 
side his or her head — and the entire land- 
> of the novel looks different. Peo- 
ple we d never dream are connected turn 
out to be old college chums, or former 
lovers. And there are sly red herrings; 
Beattie has us all but convinced, at one 
point, that Nina and Cynthia must be sis- 
ters — and then she pulls the rug out from 
under us. This novel is populated enure- 
ly by characters who can’t make contact, 
yet its structure is an elaborate series of 
narrative riffs on the theme of intercon- 
nectedness. 

The scheme of Falling in Place re- 
quires the revelation of hidden qualities 
in people that would allow them to link 
up — potentials that they themselves 
aren't always aware of. Unexpected sym- 
pathies will suddenly flash out; Mary 
drops that perceptive zinger about Vanity 
Fair; her brother, an indolent fatty, goes 
to the Whitney Museum to look at some 
raked statues, and finds himself drawn, 
by his initial prurient impulse, into a fas- 
cinated aesthetic relationship with George 
Segal’s reclining plaster nudes. The new 
facets that emerge often remind us of 
someone else, and there’s a reason. In 
grammar school, when teachers wanted 
to explain how chemical bonding worked, 
they'd draw little circles with hooks stick- 
ing out of them. The atoms would go 
whizzing by each other, we were told, 
and, if the hooks met and snagged, you 
had a new entity called a molecule. Well, 
that’s what I take those ‘flashes’ to be. 
These shared motifs are hooks in the peo- 
ple that could help the characters link up. 
Mary’s insight into Vanity Fair, for 
example, might be the basis for a bond 
with Cynthia. 

Falling in Place has already been com- 


David Wiegand 


Ann Beattie 


pared to Catcher in the Rye and The 
Heart is a Lonely Hunter (because of its 
definitive treatment of adolescence) and 
to the works of Cheever and Updike (for 
the suburban milieu and for the char- 
acters, like the Knapp family and the aw- 
ful Parker, who come with it). Ann Beat- 
tie is certainly stretching in this book, and 
in a dozen directions at once. But it’s nice 
to see that some things haven't changed: 
The younger, scruffier {usually minor) 
characters are familiar Beattie eccentrics 
— woolly-minded, bouncing off walls, 
getting by on impulse and an animal 
grace that keeps them from grating on 
anyone’s nerves. It's strongly suggested 
that these marginal people are happy only 
because they re missing some element of 
awareness; life seems easy to them be- 
catse they're oblivious to its difficulties. 
And if you can’t keep your mind on track 
long enough, or take in a sufficient num- 
ber of perceptions at once, it may never 
dawn on you that things don’t quite add 
up. One must be able to grasp meanings 
before one can suffer from a sense of 
meaninglessness. 

If Beattie’s characters can’t make con- 
nections, of course, they can never fig- 
ure out how or where they ‘fit in,’’ for 
fitting in implies a sense of context. I 
had my only moment of real empathy 
with John Knapp (to whom I’d taken an 
early and intense dislike, because of his 


surly selfishness) when he recalled a mo- 
ment of panic on his first night in the 
apartment of his lover, Nina, a woman 
years younger than himself, and from a 
social sphere that felt foreign to him: ‘‘He 
had kept moving around, expecting 
something to happen, expecting to find 
something. It had all looked so unfamil- 
iar. They didn’t have the same books. 
They didn’t have the same records.” In 
other words, no hooks. It isn’t until the 
last possible moment, when things seem 
just about to come apart, that there’s a 
real shock of recognition between John 
and Nina, something they may be able to 
catch hold of and build upon. Surpris- 
ingly, the last few pages of Falling in 
Place represent a series of such (very 
tentative) happy endings. The characters 
really do fall into place, no thanks to 
themselves. Beattie’s Characters have al- 
ways presented problems for a certain 
kind of reader, the kind who finds any 
great degree of passivity or inertia abso- 
lutely insufferable. In Falling in Place, of 
course, there is one character who’s con- 
sistently, restlessly active: the malignant 
Parker. And in this kind of placid pond, 
one rambunctious thrasher can set off 
tidal waves. e 


History 


Continued from page 3 


1956, by which time the Annales method 
had won wide acceptance and had been 
institutionalized in the ‘‘sixth section’ of 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. The 
work went on, abetted by the kind of co- 
operative, intricately specialized (and fi- 
nally computerized) effort the “‘sixth sec- 
tion’’ became famous for. At last, at the 
age of 66, Braudel turned the journal over 
to its third generation. Three new editors 
were named in 1968, one of them being 
Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie. 
* * + 


Watson: “’This is indeed a mystery. 


bad 


What do you imagine that it means: 
Holmes: “I have no data yet. It is a 
capital mistake to theorize before one has 
data. Insensibly one begins to twist facts 
to suit theories, instead of theories to suit 
facts. But the note iself. What do you de- 
duce from it?” 
— Arthur Conan Doyle, 
“A Scandal in Bohemia’ 
What of the years since the third 
generation arrived? Braudel, in his 1972 
reminiscences, is silent on the subject of 


ty 


Le Roy Ladurie 


his own successors. With almost equal 
discretion, Tevor-Roper speaks of ‘‘a per- 
iod of almost bureaucratic consolida- 


tion.” 


It was left to another English histori- 
an, J.H. Plumb, to deliver the harsher ver- 
dict, and at almost the same time. In a 
1972 review praising Braudel and his 
newly translated Mediterranean, Plumb 
wrote of the contemporary Annales his- 
torians, ‘As with any school, it has be- 
come more rigid and more exclusive with 
the years, taking on. . . a touch of para- 
noia and often wandering into arid intel- 
lectual wastes .... The great weakness, 
indeed the overriding weakness of (the 
moderns) is their resolute indifference. . . 
to narrative history and to those aspects 
of human thought and invention which 
led to success. They prefer to chase eco- 
nomic effects of unassessable complex- 
ity, or the subcultures of those men and 
women who have vanished into the dark- 
ness of Time.” 


Now, Plumb specifically exempts Le 
Roy Ladurie from his indictment. But it is 
hard to see, looking over a collection of Le 
Roy Ladurie’s essays now available in 
English, The Territory of the Historian 
(University of Chicago, $21, 345 pp.), ex- 
actly why he should not be attacked on 
the same grounds. About a third of these 
pieces, after all, were originally pub- 
lished in the Annales of the late ‘60s or 
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early ‘70s, and among them we find one 
essay called “Changes in Parisian Rents 
from the End of the Middle Ages to the 
18th Century” and another entitled ‘The 
Conscripts of 1868: A Study of the Cor- 
relation Between Geographical Mobility, 
Delinquency, and Physical Stature, and 
Other Aspects of the Situation of the 
Young Frenchmen Called To Do Mili- 
tary Service in that Year.’’ We find dense 
paragraphs on “‘fossil-ice methodology”’ 
in climatic history, and an extended refu- 
tation of a 17th-century Englishman’s 
calculations on French economic growth. 
And we find the announcement that “the 
muse of history” has ‘turned toward the 
study of structures, the persistent pat- 
terns of the ‘long term,’ and the collec- 
tion of data amenable to serial or quanti- 
tative analysis.”’ 

And yet it’s not so hard to discern what 
even so Strict a critic as Plumb would find 
to admire here. Take, for example, the es- 
say in which that very observation ap- 
pears, ‘The Case of the Chouan Upris- 
ing” (first published in 1972). After mak- 
ing his argument for structural history, 


Le Roy Ladurie goes on to admit that *’the 
event’ simply cannot be exorcised and to 
propose’a discussion of one way in which 
it can be given “‘its specific weight in 
quantitative and structural history.’’ He 
then proceeds with a lucid and penetrat- 
ing review of a 1971 study of social struc- 
ture and political leanings in the coun- 
tryside of western France. The review 
takes us back to the rural uprisings of the 
Revolutionary years, in the decade after 
1789. Le Roy Ladurie moves easily from 
what he calls the “macro-chronology”’ of 
this region’s political tradition to the ‘mi- 
cro-history’’ of events that have since 
been overgrown with legend, half-un- 
derstanding, and partisan belief. Affirm- 
ing or disputing Le Roy Ladurie’s own ac- 
count of these events, it is true, would re- 
quire learning as formidable as his. But 
the reader who is even moderately ac- 


Down on the Farm” (1971), for example, 
traces the history of folklore featuring a 
mythological character who “survived” 
from medieval to early-modern times 
(and underwent significant changes in 
the process). ‘Demography and the ‘Sin- 
ful Secrets’ ”’ (1965) boils down a sticky 
mass of population figures into an argu- 
ment that a clear ‘‘chronology of contra- 
ception”’ is within the historian’s reach. 
And the treatments of climate, amenor- 
rhea, tithes, and the like make the case 
convincingly: we are watching an im- 
pressive process at work here, the pro- 
cess by which a vivid historical imagina- 
tion works on mere facts. Le Roy Ladurie 
goes nowhere without the facts, true, but 
he is not afraid to deduce from them, or at 
least to suggest where deductions from 
them might go; step by step, data are 
turned into understanding. 


The process is most clearly on display 
in Montaillou: The Promised Land of Er- 
ror, Le Roy Ladurie’s last full-length 
work before Carnival in Romans. Mon- 
taillou (now available in a Vintage pa- 
perback, $4.95), is, quite simply, a tri- 
umph, an extraordinarily vivid and de- 
tailed picture of life in a 14th-century vil- 
lage in the Pyrenees. The village was a 
stronghold of heresy, which accounts for 
a contemporary bishop’s original inter- 
est in interrogating its inhabitants. The 
bishop later became pope at Avignon, as 
Benedict XII, which accounts for the 
preservation of the Inquisition’s records 
in the case. But it is Le Roy Ladurie who 
turns the testimony (and other mere 
facts) into a history of family structure, 
geographical and social mobility, author- 
ity, trade, sex, morality, and death in the 
village. 


quainted with Revolutionary history can * 
After all the urges, 


Some kind of truth emerges. 
We felt the deadly surges 
Discovering Japan. 


follow the argument. 

In other essays, where the subject is 
less “‘significant,”’ the same imposing 
learning is devoted to finding and ex- 
plicating fugitive meaning. ‘‘Melusine 


* 


* Carnival in Romans promises the same 
kind of triumph. As noted, the time is 
1580, the place a textile center in south- 
eastern France. In the midst of the Wars 
of Religion, just eight years after the St. 


. — Graham Parker Continued on page 16 
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WihUiidres = ——t—~S 








© Mail, phone and credit card 
orders graciously accepted. 

¢School and Church Bookfairs 
catered. 





THE BOOK BEAR FAMILY'S - 
$.0.$. SPECIAL — 25% 
OFF YOUR NEXT PURCHASE 

___ WITH THIS AD THROUGH MAY 





OPEN 7 DAYS 
M-W, F-§ 10-6 
TH 10-9 
SUN 1-6 





The 


Entertainment writers are coming into their own. Produc- 
ers, directors, and actors—the perennial box-office draws in 
film, television, and theatre—are starting to share the lime- 
light with writers. 

The recognition is long overdue. 

And now—for the creators of the ideas, characters, situa- 
tions, and dialogue that make the stars shine—a magazine 
that celebrates the exciting world of the Script writer. 

The 1980's will be the decade of the writer in the entertain- 
ment field. Film producer Robert Evans recently said: “I believe 
the biggest star today is the writer. I'd rather havethe next five 
commitments from Robert Towne (‘Chinatown’ and ‘Sham- 
poo’) than from Robert Redford.” And as the industry expands 
to use newer media and to satisfy larger audiences, quality 
writing will be in greater demand than ever. 

Get the jump on this exciting and fast-growing career with 
ScriptWriter. Go behind the scene with a TVstory editor, a lit- 
erary agent, a playwright. Follow the making of a made-for-TV 
movie. Find out what women screenwriters feel about their ca- 
reers. Discover exciting opportunities ahead for writers in ca- 
ble/pay TV. Get the inside info on the wheeling and dealing of 
the big publishing houses. And go on locations with 
screenwriters. 

Each month, ScriptWriter explores the profession of the 
entertainment writer. Enjoy in-depth interviews with pros 
such as Tennessee Williams, Buck Henry, Alan Alda, and Colin 
Higgins; serious critiques of current scripts in theatre, film, 
and television; industry reports on new economic develop- 
ments, hox-office trends, and political maneuvers. And each 
issue has more than 18 pages of late-breaking news essential 

Don’t miss a single issue. Subscribe now and save $10 with 
a one-year subscription for only $20. 

You've waited for the opportunity. Don’t miss the excite- 
ment and the rewards, now that your star is rising. 


SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY - 
AND SAVE $10! 


tter Is A Star. 








Send cash, check or money order for ____ $20 for a one-year 
subscription; or ____ $35 for a two-year subscription to: 
ScriptWriter Magazine, 250 West 57th St., Suite 1432, 
NYC 10107 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 











Allow 46 weeks for first issue to arrive. Special offer limited to USonly. Regular subscrip 
tion price is $30/year, Canadian subscripticns $36/year, all other countries $40/year 























1728 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MA. 02138 
TELEPHONE 876 6718 
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THE READER'S ANS' 


Fine books from trade publishers & 





ACCENT: An Anthology 1940-1960 
D. Curley et al, eds. Illinois. 12.50 

The very impressive list of contributors in- 
cludes Gass, Paley, Hawkes, Welty, Aiken, 


3.98 


Ammons, Blackmur, O’Connor, Stevens, 


Young and others. 


THE ALCESTIAD or 

A Life in the Sun, with a Satyr Play 

THE DRUNKEN SISTERS 

Thornton Wilder. Harper. 8.95 1.98 

Wilder’s two plays are “‘a testament to his 

rare and exquisite genius...he handles the 

Greek subject with that lightness of touch & 

beauty of wit that was his, and his alone,” * 
-- Leon Edel 


— AND IWORKED 

AT THE WRITER’S TRADE 

Chapters of Literary History 1918-1978 
Malcolm Cowley. Viking. 12.50 3.98 
This very enjoyable volume of literary por- 
traits of writers who epitomized their time, 
by the author of the justly-acclaimed Dream 
of the Golden Mountain, is an American 
Book Award nominee this year. “Cowley’s 
uncompromising dedication to the impor- 


China 
CHINA & THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS 
Recurring Themes 
in 4000 Years of Chinese Cultural History 
Wolfgang Bauer. Seabury. 22.50 4.98 
One of the major 20th century works in Si- 
nology, this volume, drawing on many previ- 
ously untranslated original sources, traces 
the continuity inherent in Chinese utopian 
thought & relates it to Chinese Communism. 


CHINESE SOCIALISM TO 1907 

Martin Bernal. Cornell. 17.50 2.98 
This first examination of Chinese Socialism 
unravels the complex relationship between 
Western ‘radical’ ideas & traditional Chinese 
culture, concluding with a detailed analysis 
of the shift from social democracy to anar- 
chism in 1907. 


THE CONQUERORS 

Andre Malraux. Holt. 7.95 1.98 
Malraux’s second novel, based on his experi- 
ences in the 1920 revolution in China. 


TPPPPeePPePreeSASSSSSKeIIVVsVee! el 
CLAUSEWITZ & THE STATE Film Ted Hughes 
Peter Paret. Oxford. 22.50 _ 3.98 FACE TO FACE GAUDETE 
The finest study of Clausewitz to appear.” —_ Ingmar Bergman. Pantheon. 7.95 1.98 Ted Hughes. Harper. 11.95 2.98 
~ The Economist THE SERPENT’S EGG SELECTED POEMS 1957-1967 
Ingmar Bergman. Pantheon. 7.95 1.98 Ted Hughes. Harper. 10.00 2.98 


COMING THROUGH SLAUGHTER 
Michael Ondaatje. Norton. 6.95 1.98 
A remarkable novel based on the life of the 
‘originator’ of jazz, Buddy Bolden. We think 
this is a wonderful book. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH WILLIE 
Reflections of W. Somerset Maugham 

Robin Maugham. S. & S.. 10.95 1.98 
A fascinating, frank, tragi-comic portrait of 
Somerset Maugham by his nephew Robin, 
himself a writer of distinction. 


CRUCIAL CONVERSATIONS 

May Sarton. Norton. 5.95 1.98 
A novel, told through a series of vivid per- 
sonal confrontations, about a woman who 
explodes out of a suffocating marriage. 


CYBELE & ATTIS: The Myth & the Cult 
Maarten J. Vermaseren. 

Thames & Hudson. 27.50 9.98 
A handsome volume with 112 illustrations 
which is a major study of the westward pro- 
gress of this Dionysiac oriental cult as well 
as a fascinating examination of this legend 
of dramatic love culminating in the death of 
Attis through self-emasculation. 


Bergman’s screenplays are remarkable for 
their ability to carry the impact of the film 
while revealing part of the process. 


DISCOVERY OF CINEMA 

Thorold Dickinson. Oxford. 10.95 2.98 
This account of the development of film is 
“delightfully fresh & original...handsomely 
gotten up & lavishly illustrated.” -Take One 


FRITZ LANG 

Lotte H. Eisner. Oxford. 25.00 4.98 
A beautifully designed & strikingly illustrat- 
ed volume about the modernist filmmaker, 
by the author of The Haunted Screen. 


JEAN RENOIR 

Raymond Durgnant. UCal. 18.95 6.98 
This profusely illustrated critical study is “‘a 
book worthy of its subject. Durgnant is con- 
cerned to let Renoir speak for himself...his 
finest book.” — Paul Thomas 


qeVEweyre 









Very handsome volumes, with jackets by 
Leonard Baskin, of much of the major work 
of “the most powerful & original voice in 
English poetry today.” — Times Lit. Sup. 


GeueeeeeeeeeEeee 


INDUCTION & JUSTIFICATION 

An Investigation of Cartesian Procedure 
Frederick L. Will. Cornell. 17.50 4.98 
A major contribution to the theory of know- 
ledge, which argues that ‘justification’ theo- 
ry is overdue for replacement, then sketches 
the outlines of an alternative approach. 


JANUS: A Summing Up 

Arthur Koestler. Random. 10.00 

Both a summing up & a continuation of 
Koestler’s work in the “evolution, creativity 
& pathology of the human mind.” Koestler 
has tried to distill the essence of his experi- 
ence in “the sciences of life.” 


3.98 
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Randall Jarrell 





tance of literature is unequaled in our time, MAO’S WAY 
as is the depth & breadth of his view of the Edward C. Rice. UCal. (pap) 4.95 1.98 
literary landscape.’ - John Cheever This huge volume is ‘‘a masterly, fully-docu- 
mented history & interpretation of China- 
BECKETT / BECKETI shaking events. (Buy this book; don’t bor- : 
Vivian Mercier. Oxford. 12.95 3.98 row it; and don’t lend it, you might not get : 
“Here is a Baedeker to Beckett, a reasonable jt back.)’ --Foreign Service Journal 
guide to deciphering method & meaning i 
without introducing complexities the text THE SCALPEL, THE SWORD 7 
fails to sustain.” -- Fnoch Brater, The Nation The Story of Doctor Norman Bethune 
PRPPPRBPBPPRPRPRE T. Allan & S. Gordon. MR. 8.95 2.98 
The remarkable story of the Canadian doc- 
William Blake tor who —. — —— ye 
BOOK OF URIZEN in the center of the Sino-Japanese War ior FLY BY NIGHT ¥ 
William Blake. Shambala. (pap) 6.95 1.98 Mao. Randall Jarrell with pictures by 
He MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN & HELL TING HSIEN Maurice Sendak. i arrar. §.95 1.98 
illiam Blake. Oxtord. 16.95 4.98 A North China Rural Community The last of the brilliant collaborations by 
William Blake. Shambala. (pap) 9.95 1.98 _ Sidney Gamble. Stanford. 17.50 _— x oo sie oe ere padi, 
SONGS OF INNOCENCE & EXPERIENCE The first comprehensive detailed study of an DARK ANGEL FLANN O’BRIEN READER een 
William Blake. Oxford. 18.95 4:98- SEs Chinese rural rept LB a So Aspects of Victorian Sexuality Stephen Jones, ed. Viking. 15.00 5-98 Goethe's FAUST, Part I 
These superb editions from both publishers sing a large number of villages. Fraser Harrison. Universe. 12.50 2.98 The potable Plann O’Brien contains ex- Randall Jarrell, tr. Farrar. (pap) 6.95 1.98 
are remarkable for the delicacy & accuracy oe ee An interesting study that locates the center cerpts from all his novels, a hefty selection Jarrell said that he added his (wonderful) : 
of their color reproductions, making these UNC ERTAIN PASSAGE 3 ‘ of Victorian sexuality in the deep connec- from his /rish Times column “‘Cruiskeen translation to the long list because most of y 
volumes a feast for lovers of great poetry, China's Transition to the Post-Mao Era tion between money & sex. The body of the Lawn,” a bunch of stories & other writings, the others. to him, “are far from Goethe & é 
art and fine printing. A. Doak Barnett. Brookings. 1 I ‘95 | 3.98 text is illustrated with period paintings some unavailable in any other volume. THIS fay from English...are rhymed doggerel in a b 
One of our foremost Sinologists, using which illuminate the author’s perceptions. IS YOUR LAST CHANCE! There won’t be grotesque, stilted, archaic language that no : 
Chinese source materials, interviews with re- any more trade editions of Flann O’Brien one wear spoke pee that no ee teas transla- 
fugees from & visitors to China, and his own PeEeUeVEBePeeVe2) left in print to remainder any more. tors ever apis ” re i 





personal observations in China, has written 
an important study of the forces that will 





Robertson Davies 
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shape the Chinese regime in the years im- ONE HALF OF ROBERTSON DAVIES Virginia Woolf. HBJ. 6.95 1.98 THE JOYS & SORROWS : 
mediately ahead. Robertson Davies. Viking. 12.95 2.98 . The first published edition of Virginia OF RECENT AMERICAN ART i 
PeBBBPPeeEBeTe Canada’s leading man of letters and one of Woolf’s play about her great-aunt, the pho- 4. §. Weller. Illinois. (pap) 3.95 1.98 ( 
the most lovable of all contemporary writers tographer Julia Margaret Cameron, and 92 full-page illustrations & 3 color plates 1 
K h CI b offers up a potpouri of lectures, stories and some of the goings-on at the Cameron's art- adorn this clear & perceptively written essay t 
ennet ar advice on writing. ists’ colony on the Isle of Wight in the 1870s. on the subjective iconography of modernist | 
Sha . : art & its relationship to our total culture. t 
WORLD OF WONDERS FROM ST. FRANCIS TO DANTE . 
Robertson Davies. Viking. 8.95 1.98 Translations from the Chronicle of JULES MICHELET ; 
A fine novel, the final exploration of the the Franciscan Salimbene (1221-88) Nature, History & Language I 
characters developed in Fifth Business and G. G. Coulton. Pennsylvania. 15.00 3.98 Linda Orr. Cornell. 15.00 3.98 ‘ 
The Manticore. ‘Davies’ trilogy is one of the | The now-classic abridgement & translation In her exploration of the later works of the , 
splendid literary enterprises of this decade.” —_ by G. G. Coulton, who calls it “‘the most re-_. preat French historian of the late 19th cen- T 
— Peter Prescott, Newsweek —markable autobiography of the Middle Ages.” tury, Orr probes questions such as the prob- I 
PeBeVeIePeEeee ere) io . lems of language in writing history & the A 
. See SARE distinctions between the real & the imagi- A 
BOOK OF SAND DAY EYDAY 3.93 William Gerhardie. St. Martin's. 7.95 1.98 icy cage Be eer ee oe ¢ 
Jorge Luis Borges. Dutton. 7.95 2.98 Robert Lowell. I ile ale 8.95 : . MEMOIRS OF A POLYGLOT ichelet L 
“The volume includes 13 stories. If of all This volume, Lowell's last book of poetry, Writs Gerhardie. St. Martin’s. 10.00 3.98 KEYNES 
my stories I had to save one, I would prob- won the Pulitzer Prize. OF MORTAL LOVE & International Monetary Relations 
ably save “The Congress,” which at the a see William Gerhardie. St. Martin’s. 7.95 1.98 A. P. Thirlwall, ed. St. Martin’s. 15.95 2 98 rs 
same time is the most autobiographical (the DIALOGUE OF FORMS THE POLYGLOTS Papers which range from the intricate neeo: 7 
one richest in memories) and the most imag- Prague Baroque Architecture r William Gerhardie. St. Martin’s. 7.95 1.98 _ tiations at Bretton Woods to Keviies’ rels- : 
inative. Nor shall I hide a predilection for M. Pavlik & V. Uher. St. Mart. bis 9.98  Gerhardie’s autobiography & 3 novels, re- tion to. today’s floating exchange rates , 
**A Book of Sand.” There is also a love story, A stunningly beautiful (It really is!), over- published in revised, matched, definitive edi- . " ‘ i Cc. 
a ‘psychological’ story, and the story of a sized volume of images which are a testa- tions, with prefaces by Michael Holroyd. ooo eye ey ealeyealeairealiea e 
dramatic episode in So. American history .” ment to the author’s conception of Baroque — fe jg 4 comic writer of genius.” (re ; M 
-- Jorge Luis Borges ANOTHER PART OF THE WOOD architecture as frozen music. =P Gane, William Kotzwinkle m 
A Seli Portrait 2 3AN m 
BRAMANTE Kenneth Clark. Harper. 11.00 2.98 GUIDE TO THE PERPLEXED Woes eoeenie Knopf. 7.95 149 
A. Bruschi. Thames & Hudson. 22.50 9.98 Lord Clark talks about his early life with ELECTRIC DELIGHTS F, Schumacher. Harper. 8.95 EB: ) sudciae novel f unc Ps tigate eighth 
\ handsome & profusely illustrated volume disarming wit and insight. William Plomer. Godine. 10.00 3.98 The author of Small is Beautiful now tackles pha aakly bedgl ctt Sree 6 fii J es ‘ M 
ploring the life & work of the great archi- Plomer’s special mixture of clarity and the subjects of Man, the World, and the Madame BI Biante as “he te raha . A ; Si 
tect of the High Renaissance. LANDSCAPE INTO ART warmth, his ability to transmit “‘the electric Meaning of Living vello. gras OER ee Vi 
Kenneth Clark. Harper. 17.50 7.98 delight of admiring what is admirable” Vi 
BULGARIAIN ANTIQUITY Kenneth Clark is wonderful to read whether makes this collection of stories, poems, es- GUNPOWDER TREASON & PLOT HERR NIGHTINGALE Ve 
An Archaeological Introduction you Know nothing or (think you) Know ev- says & portraits of Melville, L. Woolf, Brit- C. Northcote Parkinson. St. Mart. 8.95 3.98 & THE SATINWOMAN r 
R. FP. Hoddinott St. Martin’s. 22.50 6.98  erything about the subject. As he describes ten and others a literary feast The beloved author of Parkinson's Law of- William Kotzwinkle. Knopf. 8.95 2.98 of 
lhe conflict of native Thracian and invading the advent and development of our artistic fers a story of political intrigue & religious Romance, intrigue in the Middle East & Br 
cultures frony the Greeks to the Byzantines consciousness of landscape, his writing is en EXPLORATIONS conflict -- the attempted assassination of a piano playing cricket are just some of the vo 
is scen through the art and archaeology of caving, clear & full of ideas. This is a lovely Gilbert Highet. Oxtord. 13.95 3.98 | James I by Guy Fawkes in 1605 - in an at ingredients of the oversized picture-novel > 
what is now Bulgaria. 202 plates, 10S fig volume, packed with plates set next the Forty broad-ranging and very enjoyable es- tractive & interesting volume with 16 pages that is a kind-of absurdist ‘40s movie a la in 
\ to 
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says by one of our favorite 
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LADY ORACLE 

Margaret Atwood. S&S. 8.95 1.98 
An excellent novel about a woman taking 
control of her life, by the author of the cur- 
rent best-seller, Life Before Man. It has 
depth, subtity, and superbly drawn charact- 
ers & situations. 


LAND WITHOUT A NAME 

Alain-Fournier & His World 

Robert Gibson. St. Martin’s. 27.50 4.98 
In this, the major biography, we see the fat- 

ed enchantment of Alain-Fournier’s dream- 

fantasy, Le Grand Meaulnes, reflected in his 
life, cut short at the Front in 1914 when he 

was 28. 


THE LIVING PRINCIPLE 

‘English’ as a Discipline of Thought 

F. R. Leavis. Oxford. 13.95 3.98 
A vindication of ‘English’ as a legitimate in- 
tellectual discipline, necessary to a civilized 
society & unavailable through-any other 
field of study. Contains several exemplary 
explications, including a lengthy analysis of 
Eliot’s Four Quartets. 


ECUueeVeerleeeeee 


Konrad Lorenz 
BEHIND THE MIRROR: A Search 
for a Natural History of Knowledge 
Konrad Lorenz. HBJ. 10.00 2.98 
The famed Nobel laureate’s first major work 
since On Aggression and the first attempt at 
an ethnological survey of our civilization. 


KONRAD LORENZ: A Biography 


Alec Nisbett. HBJ. 10.00 2.98 


rhe world’s leading animal watcher is him- 
self observed in an affectionate but not un- 
critical summation of his life, 
ideas & influence. 16 pages of g 


Teele rePeeeeeee 


his science, his 
ood photos. 








MARRIAGE OF TRUE MINDS 

An Intimate Portrait of 

Leonard & Virginia Woolf 

G. Spater & I. Parsons. HBJ. 12.95 3.98 
Traces Leonard & Virginia’s alliance from 
their courtship in 1911 to her suicide in 
1941. It features a number of new revela- 
tions about the couple & their circle, includ- 
ing the first full account of the Apostles, 
and brims with 150 good photos, most from 
Leonard’s private collection & never before 
published. 


THE MENSHEVIKS 

IN THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
Abraham Ascher, ed. Cornell. 14.50 3.98 
Articles, pamphlets, speeches, resolutions, 
etc. trace & illuminate the strategies of 
Lenin, Plekhanov & others. An informative 
overview is provided by the editor. 


MESMERISM 

& The End of the Enlightenment in France 
R. Darnton. Schocken. (pap) 5.95 1.49 
Traces the movement’s involvement in 18th 
c. rationalism, the French Revolution & the 
development of romanticism in the 19th c. 
Mesmer believed that the universe was per- 
meated by a superfine fluid that was the pri- 
mary agent underlying such phenomena as 
heat, light, electricity & magnetism. 


MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS 

Sir John Rothenstein. St. Martin’s. 

Vol. I: Sickert to Smith. 11.95 5.98 
Vol. II: Lewis to Moore. 11.95 5.98 
Vol. Ill: Wood to Hockney. 11.95 5.98 
stor of the Tate Gallery 
ffers fine artic of the major 


British painters of the last 100 years. Each 


The long-time dire: 
les about each « 


volume contains more than 30 b&w plates 
“Vigorous & authoritative...not only excit- 
in »read but will surely be indispensable 
to future historians.” ~ Tablet 





MOISE & THE WORLD OF REASON 
Tennessee Williams. S&S. 6.95 

TW’s only full-length novel, it is a major work, 
erotic & comic, about the need for love. 


1.98 


NO SOUVENIRS: Journal 1957-1969 
Mircea Eliade. Harper. 15.00 

A personal history with many facets: ar 
flection on his native Rumania, a notebook 
of works in progress, a travelogue of exotic 
places, and a personal record of encounters 
with Jung, Ionesco, Tillich, Campbell and 
others. Most of all, it is a “beautiful book... 
perhaps the best thing that Prof. Eliade has 
written because it is a beautifully construct- 
ed novel about himself.” — Times Lit. Sup. 


Tob page it 


2.98 


The Life 2h American Cities 


PLS IES 





OPEN SPACES 
The Life of the American Cities 
August Heckscher. Harper. 20.00 
Traces the evolution & development of open 
spaces in American urban growth & plan- 
ning, based on specific examples from 40 





7.98 


cities & illustrated with 49 maps & 60 photos. 


PARIS & THE ARTS 1851-1869 

From the Goncourt Journal 

G. Becker, ed & tr. Cornell. 17.50 3.98 
Balzac, Flaubert, Saint-Beuve, Degas, Tur- 
genev, Maupassant, Whistler & Zola are 
among the key figures who come to life in 
this lively selection from the world-famous 
journal of the Goncourt Brothers. 


PASSAGE TO ARARAT 

Michael Arlen. Farrar. 8.95 2.98 
Arlen’s National Book Award-winning story 
of his search for his family’s roots in Arme- 

nia has the drama & resonance of a novel. 


A PLACE TO COME TO 

Robert Penn Warren. Random. 10.00 1.98 
RPW’s most recent novel is the story of Jed 
Tewksbury, who in his journey from back- 
woods Alabama to scholarly fame, must 
come to peace with himself & his past. 


PLATERO & I 

Juan Ramon Jiminez. Shambala. 10.95 2.98 
A graceful translation of the Nobel Prize- 
winner’s tender, sad & beautiful evocation 
of an Andalucian village in the form of a di- 
alogue with his donkey. “One of the great 


classics of modern Spanish literature.”’-- Time 
PNEUMATIC STRUCTURES 

A Handbook of Inflatable Architecture 
Thomas Herzog et al. Oxford. 30.00 9.98 
rhe first comprehensive survey of all practi- 
cal & theoretical aspect pneumatic con- 
struction, with more than 700 illustrations 





diagrams & tables. 
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THE POEMS OF CATULLUS 

F, Raphael & K. McLeish, trs. 

Godine. 8.95 2.98 
After Catullus, love poetry was never the 
same. This is a fine translation, displaying 
great vigor & no prudery, in a very attractive 
volume. 


PORT OF NEW YORK 

Essays on Fourteen American Moderns 

Paul Rosenfeld. Illinois. (pap) 2.25 1.00 
The reissue of a classic set of portraits that 
communicates the excitement centering 
around the new modern artists, including 
members of Stieglitz’s ‘291’ group, Albert 
Pinkham Ryder, Roger Sessions, William 
Carlos Williams and others. . 


PROGRESS, COEXISTENCE & 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 

Andrei D. Sakharov, Norton. 3.95 1.00 
The recent exile of Sakharov has centered 
worldwide attention on his courageous ef- 
forts to project necessary changes in policies 
on the superpowers. Here he makes a major 
statement of his beliefs. 


PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

Developmental & Pathological 

John Morton et al, eds. Cornell. 12.50 2.98 
, Contains: First Language Acquisition, Eve 

Clark; The Regulatory Function of Language, 

David Bloor; The Silence of Stupidity , Jo- 

anna Ryan; and Disorders in the Expression 

of Language, John Marshall. 


A READING OF STEPHEN CRANE 
Marston LaFrance. Oxford. 10.95 2.98 
The only book that considers the whole of 
Crane’s fiction & poetry as well as his major 
newspaper writings. “A remarkably com- 
plete & consistent interpretation of Stephen 
Crane’s work.” - Times Lit. Sup, 


RED MOON & BLACK MOUNTAIN 

Joy Chant. Dutton. 8.95 1.98 
his recent classic is “a splendid example of 
heroic fantasy on a world-wide scale...Red 
Moon isa strong & beautiful & perfect book 
...Well worthy of a place among the old mas- 
ters.” -,Lin Carter 


ROLAND BARTHES 

Roland Barthes. Hill & Wang. 8.95 3.98 
In this autobiographical portrait, the dean 
of the semiotic school of criticism offers his 
“finest achievement so far because it allows 
him, more than anything else he has written, 
to bring his ethics and his easy brilliance 
together.” -- Michael Wood, NYReview 


ROOSEVELT & CHURCHILL 1939-1941 
The Partnership That Saved the West 
Joseph P. Lash. Norton. 15.00 

A gripping narrative, by the author of 
Eleanor & Franklin, of one of the great 
moments in the history of the Englishespeak- 
‘ ing peoples, and of a unique partnership be- 
tween two enormously egocentric men whose 
affection for each other altered the course 

of history. 


2.98 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: A Biography 

John Wain. Viking. 12.50 1.98 
“Among the many achievements of John 
Wain’s vividly humane life of Johnson is 
that it does justice to the range & depth of 
this just & merciful man.” 


SCRIBBLE, SCRIBBLE: Notes on the Media 
Nora Ephron. Random. 7.95 1.98 
One of America’s funniest & smartest jour- 
nalists blitzes the various dementia of jour- 
nalism. 


A SEA-GRAPE TREE 
Rosamond Lehmann. HBJ. 7.95 1.98 
“Miss Lehmann has always written brilliant- 
ly of women in love...and her descriptive 
prose is more powerful than ever.” 

~ Margaret Drabble 


SELF-PORTRAIT 

Book People Picture Themselves 

From the Collection of 

Burt Britton. Random. (pap) 6.95 1.98 
Britton got a drawing from EVERYBODY, 
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~ Christopher Ricks 


SETTING NATIONAL PRIORITIES 1980 
Joseph Pechman, ed. Brookings. 11.95 3.98 


avings 


qe eie! 


Brookings’ annual analysis of the federal 


budget has become an integral part of the 


government’s budgetary process. 


TIME IN A FRAME 
Photography in the 19th Century Mind 


Alan Thomas. Schocken. 17.95 


How the members of the first ‘visual’ gener- 
ation used photography and how it changed 
their perceptions of the world are the sub- 
jects of this lavishly illustrated book which 

Contnmas the very best of ee $ ear- 


USHANT 


Conrad Aiken. 


Oxford. 9.50 





“One of the great American autobiogra- 


phies.” 


VISUAL AESTHETICS 


J.J. de Luci 
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History 


Continued from page 13 

Bartholomew's Day massacre, 
and after a period of urban 
and rural conflict that was both 
anti-tax and anti-nobility, the 
notables of Romans used the 
occasion of Mardi Gras to crush 
their enemies among the crafts- 
men and laborers (over the ensu- 
ing months, they smashed 


opposition among the peasants in 
the surrounding countryside as 
well). There survived not one but 
two accounts of the turmoil and 
the massacre: one by a local no- 
tary, Eustache Piemond, and the 
other by Judge Antoine Guerin, 
who was the pre-eminent po- 
litical power in the town and, in 
fact, organized and directed the 
terror of Mardi Gras. There is 
also the sort of manuscript 
sources always in evidence in An- 
nales-style productions — tax 


rolls, household information 
gathered at the time of the 1586 
plague, related contemporary 
writings, a 1576 petition of griev- 
ances drawn up by a judge in 
neighboring Vienne. All this evi- 
dence is used deftly (even apolo- 
getically, when the statistics grow 
dense) to describe the social and 
economic world of the massacre . 

So Le Roy Ladurie has a ter- 
rific story to tell, and does a care- 
ful and insightful job of setting it 


.up. Unfortunately, narrative is 
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Holt, Rinehart & Winston 





hardly his strong point, and this 
narrative is trammeled rather than 
buttressed by his erudition. As 
Barbara Tuchman has pointed 
out, one bit of sequencing ex- 
plains our feeling of disappoint- 
ment: the climax of the narra- 
tive, the murder of the popular 
faction’s leader, is followed im- 
mediately by a sociological atlas 
of the town’s neighborhoods. In 
much the same way, an other- 
wise fine depiction of the role 
Carnival played in Romans’s so- 
cio-political life is diluted by its 
intermixture with apropos but 
misplaced anthropological analy- 
sis of Carnival’s general signifi- 
cance. All in all, Carnival in Ro- 
mans is a work of impressive 
parts imperfectly joined. 

Matters are hardly helped by 
the jarring use (either by Le Roy 
Ladurie or by his translator for 
this book, Mary Feeney) of slang 
and other infelicities. Which 
brings us back to a question Brau- 
del asked in recalling Bloch and 
Febvre: ‘They finally created, the 
two of them,” he wrote, “with 
their turns of phrase and special 
vocabulary, an Annales style. ... 
Is history, perhaps, though aspir- 
ing to be a science, a matter of 
writing, of literary style?’ We 
may as well answer yes. What we 
want of historians, after all, is 
nothing less than everything: a 
complete account of the world, 
with all its proportions main- 
tained and all its flaws of mem- 
ory overcome. And this account 
would be an act of written crea- 
tion as surely as any novel is. 

If there is no such histoire to- 
tale in existence, there are parts of 
it on view, and they are not so 
hard to recognize. Discovering Ja- 
pan, discovering Montaillou, dis- 
covering the Mediterranean — the 
moment of recognition, of realiz- 
ing we are convinced by what we 
are discovering, is the same. If 
Carnival is, finally, a failure, it at 
least fails on the noblest of terms. 


Mansfield 


Continued from page 1 
of her mother and father. 

Mrs. Arinie Beauchamp was 
noted for the fact that she ‘didn’t 
handle babies’’ — though she had 
five. And she was far too wealthy 
to cook or clean. What did she 
do? She climbed socially (or, since 
that is probably too strenuous a 
term, one might better say she 
desired to climb socially), she 
suffered her marriage and she 
appeared in countless family 
photographs dressed as prettily as 
a doll and looking as vapid as an 
outbacker who has just smoked 
two pounds of hashish. 
Mansfield once described her 
mother as being ‘‘cold as steel,”’ 
and, in fact, the woman’s 
aloofness never relented, even 
when she heard of Katherine's 
terminal illness. She prattled 
away ina letter to a friend: 

It seems that nothing much 

can be done for her now but 

make the remainder of her life 
as happy and comfy as possi- 
ble .... I know she would 
love to see me again, for she 
has at last learnt to love her 
Mother and Father .... Poor 
darling she has missed so 
much in life, but it was her 
own choosing .... Her 
brother ... had such loving 
compassion for her through all 
her misdeeds. Even when at 
school he used to write and ask 
forgiveness for her in the most 
learned and clever way. 
Small wonder that Mansfield 
sought love from women 
throughout her life and often felt 
at a loss when she found it. 

One thinks of the anfortunate 
Ida Baker, with whom Mansfield, 
according to biographer Alpers, 
enacted a sort of hair-brushing 
ritual. Baker would brush Kather- 
ine’s hair in the evenings, ending 

Continued on page 18 
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The Toucher 
by Stanley Wiater 


Stanley Wiater has just completed 
tled NIGHTOUCH. 


@ psychological horror 


novel ent 


lonty reveals this when boys the likes 
of you Starts to getting ideas about girls 
the likes of me. | Knows itis popular talk 
all about that the bigger a girl becomes 
on certain areas of her tops and 
bottoms, the littler our brains becomes, 
but that ain't always truth, though 
sometimes |! will declare some of us 
likes to act that it is. 

Which is why | carry this small 
leather pouch in my ladie’s bag when- 
ever !’m none too sure about the 
gentlemanly intentions of my present 
company. 

A good luck charm, you say? You 
could say that, if you was one to go and 
believe in luck. | just believes in 
knowing what there is to knows, and 
when the time comes, how to rightly 
use what you knows. No sir, what's in 
this pouch used to belong to the 
Toucher. 

Now, you never heard of him, and | 
don't think any of the menfolk knew him 
around here — least not by what we 
called him, as the Toucher. | was a sight 
lesser of age then, though my kin would 
say | was always pleasant to rest éyes 
upon. And ! wasn't underdeveloped 
under the top of my head back then, 
neither. | don’t deny I'm still developing 
in some of them other places, from the 
way | keep pushing through my clothes 
before | wears them out. 

Anyways, when | was a little one, 
‘pout eleven, twelve years, | was still a 
mite older than my girl friends, and | 
don’t mean just by calendar reck- 
oning. Even then, | was interested in 
more than dolls, dressing up frilly, and 
seeing how many wrapped sweets | 
could make disappear in asitting. Don’t 
you laugh, but | actually desired to 
learn about things when | was small, 
and enjoyed sitting near the elders and 
listening to them tell grown-up talk 
about grown-up matters, and such. | 
figure they never gave me no mind, 
sitting so close to ear-shot — they 
probably figured | didn’t understand 
most of the adult talk they was 
speaking. 

Well, some | truly did not — like 
discussing whether to bring in that 
electricity stuff on wires — but some | 
did. The few books and magazines | 
came across in the attics and sitting 
rooms helped me alittle, but not always 
much. And what I was learning in the 
school then couldn’t help a blind coal- 
miner stumble. But like | says, | did like 
to listen; | enjoyed trying to puzzle out 
the things we little ones was not 
supposed to be interested in. Or be 
able to understand right off and then 
refigure what they really mean. 

Anyhows, it was late. one summer 
that the Toucher came into our lives. 

T hat was not his real name, of course 
not. if | tells you his Christian name, 
you'd mayhaps have heard of it, it being 
the same as some of his relations that 
still live on abouts the vicinity. He was a 
real person, mark for certain he was, 
and he had come to this town to visit 
with these relatives of his. 

He was the quiet type, as you might 
have figured. He didn’t have to do 
anything while he was here, on 
accounts of he was just supposed to be 
visiting, and none of us knew where he 
had Comes from or what he did while he 
was back there. Mayhaps he had had to 
come here 'cause of things that had 
gone on before in his home town. He 
didn’t look like no coal digger’s son, for 
certain. But naturally, the grown-ups 
never told us a thing, one way or the 
other. And most of us just thought he 
was another new grown-up, kind of 
nice looking, kind of quiet, like | says. 

It was only after Mary Louise 
Jennings got hurt by him that we 
Started to call him by that name. 

| suppose ‘hurt’ is not exactly the true 
and proper word, not seeing she was 
cut up or shot or run over or anything 
like that kind of hurt. But she came 
running to me near twilight that muggy 
August day, with her eyes real red and 
puffy from crying out all her tears, and 
it was along long time before she was 
able to cry again afters. Truth was, 
she'd been too afraid to go to her foiks 
after it happened, and seeing how her 

- and the other girls kind of looked to me 
as understanding things they did not, 
she drew out for me the whole reoccur- 
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ance of the sad events. 

| told her then what | figured had 
happened to her, and calmed her into 
not worrying, that certain things had 
been left untouched so she wouldn't 
have to go to Doc Fitchatt or the pastor 
about anything unless she really 
wanted to. She was still unsure if she 
should tell her folks what this man had 
done to her, but | warned her that the 
man — the Toucher — would go and 
deny the sad event, and then might be 
fit to call Mary Louise a liar. And worse 
things than that. | toid her just to keep it 
to us girls and hope real real hard that 
such a sad occurance would not 
reoccur again. 

But you know that, except for some 
finicky weather, things don’t change all 
that much during the long and dry 
summer days up here. And nights. 

Things was quiet for a few weeks, 
and we had good times about; 
swimming, camping, going to the 
dances overseed by chaperones. But 
you know too, sometimes people don’t 
always choose the chaperones too 
smartly — the Toucher happened to be 
one of them that was overseeing the 
dance held at the school assembly hall. 
| was home that night with a poison 
sumac rash | should've had the fair 
sense not to obtain in the first place, 
but that was how | myself was not there. 

Like the Toucher was. 

Leaving out the grimy details, it then 
so happened that Debra Ann Marples 
was chasing fireflies out back that night 
when he went to chasing her when 
nobody was about. And caught her. 
Considering the indecent condition her 
lacy Sunday best dress was in when 
she shows it to me the following 
morning, | knew then that the Toucher 
had pleased his hands and fingers a 
whole lot. His mouth too, Debra Ann 
said, who to this day can’t let anyone 
kiss her there. 

Debra Ann told me she had fibbed 
that big raccoon had come startled her, 
and she'd fallen down and spoilt her 
dress that way, and her folks had 
believed this. She knowed too that her 
family would be severely taken in hurt 
and embarrassment if they really had 
refigured the truth, and also because 
the grown-ups seemed to like the 
Toucher so much who didn’t know what 
he was really like, that they mightn’t not 
believe the clear truth either. She 
believed and agreed with me, though, 
after | told her about Mary Louise that 
she was still okay deep inside, and 
there was nothing on the outside which 
would for a long time show she had 
ever been touched like that. 

Now sure, | was getting worried my- 
self meanwhiles, having this kind of 
bad knowledge filling my head and not 
having anyone, young as or older than 
me, to let off with some of the pres- 
sures | was getting put on me. By then! 
knews what the Toucher was doing 
wasn’t right or natural, but didn’t see 
how | could tell anyone about it — any- 
one who could put a halt on his doing it 
anymore, that is. But he was hurting my 
friends, that was clear for certain, and | 
didn’t like it at all. 

Or him. 

So we began to play together more 
and more often, in the manner that we 
didn’t go around by ourselves alone as 
much like we used to have done. We 
never knew when the Toucher would be 
around, seeing as he didn’t have no job 
or miss us or anything that tied him to 
being someplace for sure at any par- 
ticular time. He could walk around any- 
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wheres, be out at all hours, and was still 
always grown-up respectable, being as 
we also never saw him at Miss Olivia's 
sportin’ house or near any of the gin 
mills and saloons. While we was at the 
age when most folks still looked at us 
as little girls, and not as girls who were 
slowly growing up into blossoming 
women. So we didn't have to act overly 
respectable and timid-tame either, and 
could wanders about pretty much 
where we pleased without anyone 
worrying where we was or if we was out 
alone. 

So, when Abigail Carathews was out 
picking wild flowers for her momma's 
birthday, it was one of those times 


when she was alone. And when the | 


Toucher just happened to have been 
trailing her for awhiles — all the way 
from the main road out to the fields on 
Old Man Carter’s property. 

He had her out there in the tall grass 
for several hours, at least that is how 
long Abigal said it seemed like when | 
went to visit at her house after not see- 
ing her outside for a fair number of 
days. She had told her folks she’d got- 
ten ahold of a summer sickness, and 
since school was out anyways, they 


hadn't been too upset about her mi- . 


lingering in bed for awhiles in case she 


was just making it up out of whole cloth. 


her being unhealthy in the first place. 

None of us had-had what they nowa- 
days call a ‘hygenic education’ then, 
and Abigal, she was ascared of what 
had happened, but not:as ascared as 
she would've been if she had under- 
stood what the Toucher probably was 
truly after, but only found relief instead 
with us young ones. As | says, the read- 
ing | did on my own, and the big ears | 
would grow whenever my foks or other 
grown-ups thought they was alone, 
taught me more about such personal 
things than anybody I'd ever talked to 
or had told to me. Personal things 
about girls and boys, so don’t think for 
a silvery moon minute | am unawares 
why you asked me to walk out all this 
way just because the band’s taking a 
breather. 

Well, we was all getting pretty bad 
frights by now, and it was decided to let 
every girl we knew in on what had really 
happened to Abigal and the others, so 
that they could be on their guard 
against the Toucher from now on. They 
all didn’t understand right off what it 
was they had to be 'fraid of, and a 
couple of them thought the man was 
fair looking and kind of nice, and said 
they didn’t understand what they was 
supposed to be ascared of if they ever 
found themselves alone with him any- 
hows. 

Trouble there was, | didn’t knows 
enough about regular menfolk to ex- 
plain what they was like, let alone a 
man who wasn’t at all regular in his 
womanly desires. 

Those who'd been touched now took 
to carrying knives and razor shaving 
handles hawked from kitchen drawers 
and their daddies’ dressing tables. 
Most of the other girls in town did too, 
seeing how four of us was awares of 
what was going on, and we all couldn’t 
be capable of making up such a nasty 
and terrible tale if some parts of it was 
not near to true. And we had to tell 
them the Toucher never went back to 
the same girl twice, so it wasn’t those 
who had been touched who had to 
worry, but those who had not. 

That summer, our kinfolk never no- 

;ticed no changes in any of us, but that’s 
the way. it is with grown-ups, who just 


‘bout ignore your living existence until 
you do something they don’t wish to 
see or hear tell about. But we was 
afraid, we purely was, and we carried 
sharp things in our ladie’s bags, and in 
our pants and dress pockets; things 
that could hurt back if someone came 
too close with their touching. And we 
didn’t play much out of doors any time, 
though we had several weeks of play- 
ing out of doors weather still due us. 

My daddy had been working on the 
porch of our house during that same 
time — this was before he got sent 
overseas to fight — and he had sent me 
into town to pick up a carton of new- 
fangled roofing nails he had ordered. | 
would've taken my bike, see, but one of 
the tires was newly flat, and | hadn't 
gotten around to fixing it, so when my 
daddy sent me on the errand, my own 
two feet was the main source of trans- 
portation in getting there. 

Now, our town has not growed all 
that much since these events took 
place, so you don't have to strain your 
brain too far to imagine how quiet 
things can get when it’s too hot for any- 
one but a young tyke to be doing busi- 
ness downtown when everyone else is 
inside drinking beer or catching an 
extra twenty winks. | remembers it 
seemed more like a Sunday morning 
than a Saturday afternoon, is how still 
and quiet was everything. 

Anyways, the Toucher must have 
been watching before | entered the 
hardware store, and knowed | would 
cut through the back alleyway as a 
shorter route back to the main road 
and home. Because he was standing 
there — big as life like they says in the 
magazines — his grimy smile and 
hands ready for me just as | reached 
the deserted lot behind the store. 

I'd never seen him so close up be- 
fore, and at first look he was not noth- 
ing scary to look at. Truth to tell, you 
look a little like him yourself in this 
moonlight. But anyways, | knew who 
this man truly was, and | was remem- 
bering what he’d done to my friends, so 
| sure as hell wasn’t going to be fooled 
into letting him get me on the ground so 
he could do whatever he wanted to my 
untouched person. 

But | had the carton of nails, which 
was heavy, but not that heavy, sitting in- 
side the paper bag. | don’t recollect 
what told me to do this, but when the 
Toucher started to bend down and 
reach for me with those longer fingery 
hands, | swung that bag of nails as 
fierce as | could against his face. He 
went down to the dirt without uttering a 
word, and | wasn’t sure if | had knocked 
him proper or just stunned him like, so 
before he could get to his feet again | 
swung that bag of nails a few more 
times against the back of his skull just 
to make for sure. The carton of nails 
had broken open by now, and with the 
bare nails sticking out all wet and 
stained, the bag felt heavier by the time 
| was done, as | recalls. 

That was the last and final occasion 
the Toucher ever bothered any of us, 
and being it was some summers back, 
you probably had yet to move here to 
knows about the big scandal which fol- 
lowed and about all the questions that 
went unanswered. Unanswered for the 
grown-ups, that is, who never suspect- 
ed any of us when it was finally over. 

You see, we each got something to 
remember the Toucher by, me and the 
girls | got together quick and gathered 
in that deserted back lot while he was 
still breathing. We didn’t bury him alive, 
if that’s you're thinking. None of us are 
like that, and you're more the fool to 
think such a thing if you do. But like | 
Says, we all got things from him to re- 
member what he had done to us, be- 
fore he was finally put away in the 
ground by the grown-ups. 

Which is why | carry this pouch when 
| foresee my beaus might try some- 
thing a few beats too fast for my maiden 
heart. 

Take a look inside. 

That was one of the things he 
touched us with that dark, long ago 
summer. You see now? He ain’t going 
to be touching any girls anywhere any- 
more with what we let him retain. | got 
the biggest part ‘cause of my being the 
Only one who knew what counted the 
most. | forgets if all the others have 
kept theirs, but last time | gossiped with 
Mary Louise, she still had his left 
thumb. And Debra Ann his tongue .... 
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Mansfield 


Continued from page 16 

by burying her face in it or 
kissing her ardently, exclaiming, 
‘You are so beautiful! You don’t 
know how beautiful you are... 
beautiful!’’ Whereupon 
Mansfield, in a thrill of physical 
revulsion and not even trying to 
suppress her disgust and 
contempt, would dismiss her 
friend. The curious thing was that 
the response was expected by 
Baker, who would stumble away 
whispering, ‘Forgive me.” More 
curious was that Mansfield would 
let her brush her hair again, the 
scene would be repeatéd, and 
never referred to in the day. 

Yet Baker was the one unfail- 
ing source of support that 
Mansfield had. When she was ill 
abroad, Murry stayed at home, 
trying to make a living and to lead 
some sort of life of his own; it 
was Baker who would drop 
everything to go nurse her. 
Katherine would greet her in a 
foul consumptive mood, and 
write to Murry, ‘‘She’s a revolt- 
ing hysterical ghoul.’’ When 
having -horrible fits of depres- 
sion and weeping, Mansfield 
wrote to a friend, “This was roast 
meat and drink to the Mountain. 
It made me realize more than ever 
that she is the born Layer Out 
(undertaker) .... I begin to feel 


every man or woman has his 
murderer.”’ But then would come 
the waves of forgiveness, and she 
would write to “the Mountain,” 
“IT cannot live without you”’ and, 
to friends, ‘I don’t deserve such a 
wife.” 

That Mansfield learned her 
ambivalence toward women early 
we may safely say. Just as she 
once thought her mother “‘cold as 
steel,’’ she was able to write this 
in reaction to her death: ‘She was 
the most precious, lovely little 
being ... how she loved cups of 
tea out of the air, brought by 
faithful ‘ravens in aprons’ ... 
Her gaiety wasn’t any less real for 
being high courage — courage to 
meet anything with.”” And what 
Mansfield meant by “anything” 
was that bulldog of a man, Harold 
Beauchamp, Chairman of the 
Directors of the Bank of New 
Zealand. 

Her father is portrayed 
frequently in Mansfield’s stories, 
and he often appears as a man 
desperate to secure the love of a 
delicate and sensitive wife. In 
turn, there is a strong sense of a 
wife trapped and sentenced to 
perpetual childbearing. And _ if 
Annie Beauchamp could make it 
known that she ‘didn’t handle 
babies,’ her daughter could create 
a character capable of saying: “I 
consider child-bearing the most 
ignominious of all professions.” 
In another story, a young maid 
attending the master of the house 


while his wife is in childbirth, in 
“full loathing of mankind’ vows 
herself to ‘‘sterility.’’ The fear-of- 
childbirth and_ stupidity-of- 
marriage motifs abound in the 
early stories. 

But if Mansfield sharply 
observed and loathed the effects 
her father had on his wife, she 
always loved him. It was- her 
father, after all, who, though 
wary of his daughter’s active 
sexuality, did allow her to go to 
England and did send her money 
to live on. He was, simply, proud 
of her writing. It was her father 
who wrote to a New Zealand edi- 
tor, delighted with Mansfield’s 
work but doubting that it could 
have come from an 18-year-old, 
that he need never have “any 
hesitation in accepting anything 
from her upon the assumption 
that it may not be original 
matter.’ Beauchamp assured the 
editor that his daughter was ‘‘a 
very original character,” to whom 
writing, good or bad, had always 
come naturally. And finally, 
would the editor be good enough 
‘not to mention that I have 
written you concerning her.’’ And 
it was Beauchamp who gave his 
daughter a penwiper in the form 
of a little brass pig with bristles in 


its back; she was fond of it and it 


had stood on his desk for years. 
Mansfield kept it with her until 
the end of her life and returned it 
to him in her will. Perhaps it was 
an emblem of the freedom he had 


given her when he reached and 
stuck to the decision that ‘There 
could be no question of standing 
in her light.” 

As for John Middleton Murry, 
it would be difficult to say that he 
financially freed Mansfield to 
work. Her allowance kept them 
both afloat in the early years, and, 
until the end of her life, they kept 
separate accounts. .He, appar- 
ently, provided mostly emotional 
support. And all hell could break 
loose if he didn’t. She once wrote 
him in a frenzy: ‘You gave twice 
to your work what you gave to 
my story. I don’t want dis- 
missing as a masterpiece .... I 
haven't anything like as long to 
live as you have. I’ve scarcely any 
time. (Your brother) will draw 
posters 100 years. Praise him 
when I’m dead. Talk to ME. I’m 
lonely. I haven’t ONE single 
soul.’’ In the meantime, she 
deprived him of constancy and of 
physical affection, a situation that 
became worse as she became more 
ill. Murry, it seems, lived in quiet 
exasperation, for Katherine had 
always considered herself to be 
“more than half a man” (writing 
first); and yet there was, for her, 
something ‘mysteriously fit’ in 
the marriage. She wrote, ”... he 
and I, different beyond the dream 
of difference, are yet an organic 
whole.”” And Murry, an oddly 
self-absorbed and dependent 
man, usually coped by burying 
himself in his own writing, none 

















Robert Penn Warren says of 
David Bottoms’s work: “David 
Bottoms is a strong poet, and 
much of his strength emerges 
from the fact that he is temper- 
mentally a realist. In his vision 
the actual world is not trans- 
formed but illuminated, and in 
his language the tang of actuality 
whets his compelling rhythms. 
Of few this can be said.’ 











~ Winner of the 1979 
Walt W hitman Award 


Sponsored by the Academy 
of American Poets, the Walt 
Whitman Award is given 

annually to a poet who has 
not yet published a first vol- 
ume of poetry. The 1979 


award 


was 


presented to 


David Bottoms, a 29-year- 
old Southern writer who 
has been published in a wide 
variety of magazines, includ- 
ing Harper’s, The Atlantic, and 
Antaeus. Mr. Bottoms won the 
award for this collection of poems. 


Hardcover, $7.95 


A Morrow Quill Paperback, $3.95 
William Morrow x) 


105 Madison Ave . New York. NY 10016 





of which was as good as hers. He 
would occasionally blindly begin 
and then apologetically drop an 
affair, and was never able to 
square his own desires with his 
other needs.-His wife simply 
outdid him in every sphere of life, 
and it seems to have been that 
that kept him with her. 

She never made it easy — for 
Murry or for anyone else. When 
one suitor told her he would 
probably shoot himself for love of 
her, she coolly replied: “Oh, but 
do have a piece of this melon 
first.’ Lady Ottoline Morrell said 
that Mansfield was as conscious 
of being a writer as ‘Queen Vic- 
toria was of being Queen.” She 
never seemed entirely ‘‘off duty.” 
Lytton Strachey once described 
her as having ‘‘an ugly impassive 
mask of a face .. . (with a) sharp 
and slightly vulgarly fanciful 
intellect sitting behind it.’’ And 
though Virginia Woolf was at 
first shocked by her “common” 
appearance, she later decided that 
“she is so intelligent and inscrut- 
able that she repays friendship.” 
(Mansfield once said of Woolf, 
“She is the only woman with 
whom I long to talk work’; 
Woolf of Mansfield, ‘‘I was 
jealous of her writing — the only 
writing I have ever been jealous 
of.’’) Mansfield seems to have 
intentionally costumed herself to 
reflect her moods, and she cut 
different figures everywhere. 

In the end, though, neither 
people nor art were enough to 
satisfy Katherine Mansfield. She 
died in a Fontainebleau retreat 
run by the mystic Gurdjieff. 
There, she apparently found 
another form of satisfaction that 
impelled visitors to describe her 
as ‘radiant.’ There, she told her 
friend, A. R. Orage, that “there is 
not one story ... I dare to show 
God” and that she wanted to 
write new stories that would 
make “the commonplace virtues 
as attractive as ordinarily the 
vices are made.” 

It is possible to argue that 
Mansfield was not herself toward 
the end, and that she went to 
Gurdjieff in desperate need of 
solace, knowing she had only 
weeks to live. But there were 
signs of a latent spirituality much 
earlier. Some five years before her 
death she had written Lady Otto- 
line that, though life was full of 
ugliness and baseness, ‘There is 
something at the back of it all — 
which if only I were great enough 
to understand would make every- 
thing, everything, indescribably 
beautiful.’’ Perhaps she did 
understand it in her last months. 
For then she was able to write: 
‘Beauty triumphs over ugliness 
in life.. That’s what I feel. And 
that marvelous triumph is what I 
long to express.” 
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Make it your beacon 
of ineptitude for years 
to come—from the 
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ging to the slowest 
postal delivery of 

a letter (112 years, 

4 months, 1 day). 
“Sophisticated, funny.’ 
—People Magazine. 
Third printing. 
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LOOKING FOR 
A BETTER JOB 
The Boston Job Bank 


Robert L. Adams Sr. Editor 5.95 


yaa ai 1 Boston 
epic tasy”"” t 
“will be around for many JOB BANK 


generations to come 
. i ig 


BOSTON JOB BANK: 

° Over 500 employer listings, with complete descriptions of firms, 
persons to contact, itions sought, and employment outlook. 

° Cross indexes by Industry and Occupational categories. 

° Government, Federal, State and Local, Teaching and Medical 
related positions, fully explored. 

° Outlooks for College Graduates and Professionals. 

° An altogether indispensible hand book for the job-seeker. 

° Literally hundreds of job-markets at your fingertips. 


| LOOKING FOR A 

DELIGHTFUL DAY 
IN BOSTON? 
Guide to faneuil Hall 
Marketplace and the 
Waterfront 

| Carol Blackwell & Muriel 


|Mitchell 5.95 





LOOKING FOR AN 
ALTERNATIVE TO 
THE GAS CRUNCH? 
Car-Free in Boston . 
Editor Gordon Lewin 


2.50 


MR 4 
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GUIDE TO FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE: 


bred his first time out, a book with the grace, 
style, underlying power—and control—of a sea- 
soned champion.... The themes of power, sur- 


| 
! 


° Only guide to Boston’s most unique area. 

° Comprehensive reviews of Faneuil Hall’s restaurants, 
shops ¢ nightlife. 

° Useful shopper's index to Marketplace stores. 

° Floor plans and maps of Marketplace. 


Comprehensive guide to getting around Boston and 

lassachusetts without a car 

Over 25 Pages of maps 

Complete transit: directions 

Public transportation listings for ali major cities in Mas 
sachusetts 


0861 ‘€1 AVW 'SWOOE ‘HNO NOILOAS ‘XINJOHd NOLSOG 3HL 


Historic 
centers tor 
Sports arenas 


vival, passion, courage, sacrifice, love, and 


devotion...shine with immediacy.” 
—‘"Los Angeles Times Book Review 


Separate directions for: Downtown Boston 
Areas tourtst attractions museums 
the performing arts recreation areas 

hospitals colleges etc 

Save money. gas. parking problems 


° Photos of Marketplace & Waterfront’s historic past and 
present. 

° Complete guide to Wharves’ shopping, eating, museums, 
recreations & history. 

° Enhances your enjoyment of Faneuil Hall Marketplace. 
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P.O. Box 888 Quincy, MA 02169 617 328-9500 
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Pruly magical...an exquisite fable of a mole 
kingdom saved from the death of the spirit by 


courage and love.” -RAMONA STEWART, 
author of Seasons of the Heart 





ee 

Re envelops you, immerses you in the 
lives of moles who are probably as interesting and 
diverse a group of characters—and as sensitively 
portrayed—as any you are likely to meet in any 


novel this year.”-@)THOMAS GIFFORD, 
author of The Wind Chill Factor 
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FRorwood’s mole empire is a delight, his 
* romantic tale... the stuff of legend.” 
—Publishers Weekly 
A BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
ALTERNATE SELECTION 


$12.95 at all bookstores now 
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“A grand 
picaresque tale... 
by one of the great 
storytellers of the century” 


LORD 
VALENTINE'’S 


CASTLE 
Robert Silverberg 


* ROGER ZELAZNY, author 
of Doorways in the Sand 
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HOW TO LOOK TEN YEARS YOUNGER 
by Adrien Arpel : - 


$14.95 Rawson, Wade 
“T can make any woman who follows this book look 10 years 
younger,’ promises Adrien Arpel. 
_ As President of her own cosmetics company, Ms. Arpel 
holds beauty and stay-young seminars in major department 


stores. 
This book contains Adrian's complete at-home stay-young 


workshop. 
Available at all 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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The following selection of titles from the 
spring catalogues of the nation’s univer- 
sity presses reflects the diversity and 
depth of this important — and too often 
neglected — side of publishing. The books 
listed below can be ordered through your 
bookstore, though we have included the 
publishers’ addresses in case there are 
problems. When no price is given, it 
means that it has not been announced 
(some of the titles, though due this 
spring, have yet to appear); when two 
prices are given, the high one is the hard- 
back, the low one the paperback price. 
Some of the selections (the ones that seem 
remarkably affordable) are new paper- 
back editions of older books. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Box 421, Cranbury, NJ 08512) 
Catholics and Radicals: The Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists and the 
American Labor Movement, from De- 
pression to Cold War by Douglas Seaton. 
$18.50. 

The Complete Poems of George San- 
tayana: A Critical Edition, edited by 
William Holzberger. $45. This compre- 
hensive collection contains formerly 
unpublished as well as published verse. 
Ernest Chausson: The Man and His 
Music by Ralph Grover. $12. A detailed 
examination of all of Chausson’s music, 
including the relationship with the music 
of Franck and Wagner. x 
The Imagined Past: Portrayals of Our 
History in Modern American Literature 
by Alan Holder. $14.50. A look at how 
Faulkner, Barth, Styron, and others have 
responded to American history. 

People, Poverty and Politics: Pennsyl- 
vanians during the Great Depression by 
Thomas Coode and John Bauman. 
$18.50. The impact of the Depression on 
rural and city life. 

The Role and Status of Women in Con- 
temporary Muslim Society, edited -by 
Jane Smith. $15. Literary, sociological 
and personal essays on the effects of 
Westernization on Muslim culture. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

(32 E. 57th St., New York, NY 10022) 
Endurance of Life: The Implications of 
Genetics for Human Life by Sir 
Macfarlane Burnet. $7.95. This Nobel 
Prize laureate describes and interprets 
human aging in genetic terms for the 
general reader. 

The Renaissance Notion of Woman by 
lan Maclean. $16.50 A survey of ideas 
about the nature of woman, sex discrimi- 
nation, and the emergence of a 17th- 
century feminist movement. 

Revolution in Miniature: The History 
and Impact of Semiconductor Elec- 
tronics by Ernest Braun and Stuart 
MacDonald. $8.95. A history written in 
nontechnical style. 

The Subsidized Muse: Public Support for 
the Arts in the US by Dick Netzer. $7.95. 
An analysis of the growth in govern- 
ment subsidies for the arts. 

Weather Modification: Prospects and 
Problems by Georg Breuer. $24.95 
/$7.95. An account by a scientific 
journalist of the present state of 
knowledge about the techniques and 
feasibility of weather modification. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(136 South Broadway, Irvington, NY 
10533) 

Global Food Interdependence: Challenge 
to American Foreign Policy by Raymond 
Hopkins and Donald Puchala. $15/$5. 
How the export of food affects inter- 
national affairs. 

Inventing a Word: Anthology of 


From The Renaissance Notion of 
Women, by lan Maclean 


* 


Schoolbooks 


compiled by Billy Pope 


From The Archaeology of Greece, by William Biers 


Twentieth-Century Puerto Rican Poetry, 
edited by Julio Marzan. $12.50/$6.95. 
The continuing battle between the lyrical, 
Western tradition and the anti-poetic, 
separatist tradition. 

The Natural History of the Whale by L. 
Harrison Matthews. $9.95. A synthesis of 
studies on the natural history of the 
whale from Aristotle to the present. 

On Soviet Dissent by Roy Medvedev and 
Piero Ostellino. $10.95. An examination 
of the roots, problems, and prospects of 
the Soviet dissident movement today. 
Son of Old Man Hat, II: Marriage and 
Adult Life by Walter and Ruth Dyk. 
$22.50. The continuation of the classic 
story of a Navajo herdsman’s life history. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(124 Roberts Pl., PO Box 250, Ithaca, NY 
14850) 

The Archaeology of Greece: An Intro- 
duction by William Biers. $29.95. An 
extensively illustrated volume that brings 
back the everyday life of the people of 
historic ancient Greece. ; 
The Art of the West in the Middle Ages: 
Romanesque and Gothic (two volumes) 
by Henri Focillon. $9.95 each. An 
aesthetic and philosophical exploration 
into the development of medieval style. 
Collaborationism in France During the 
Second World War by Bertram Gordon. 
$19.50. An account of the pro-Axis 
groups operating in France during the 
period of German occupation. 

Memoirs of War, 1914-15 by Marc Bloch. 
$15. The great historian describes the war 
he participated in, the daily discomfort, 
dread, and impending death faced by 
every soldier. 

The Red Notebook of Charles Darwin, 
edited by Sandra Herbert. $17.50. 
Darwin's notebook spanned the period 
from the end of the Beagle voyage to his 
first nine months back in England. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

(6697 College Station, Durham, NC 
27708) 

Culture in Context: Selected Papers of 
Weston La Barre. $19.75. A “‘super- 
natural’ anthropologist, La Barre ex- 
amines religious and secular subcultures 
in both primitive and modern cultures, 
including a history and ethnography of 
marijuana. 

Exploring the New York Poems of 
Federico Garcia Lorca by Richard 
Predmore. $8.95. A study of a major work 
by the great Spanish dramatist and poet. 
The Living Dead: A Study of the Vam- 
pire in Romantic Literature by James 
Twitchell. $14.75. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(79 Garden St., Cambridge, MA 02138) 
Brandeis of Boston by Allon Gal. $16.50. 
This biography uncovers the social and 
psychological roots of Brandeis’s pro- 
gressivism, ethnicity, and Zionism. 
Children’s Friendships by Zick Rubin. 
$8.95/$3.95. An introduction to the 
psychology of the child’s social world. 
Einstein: A Centenary Volume, edited by 
A.P. French. $8.95. A complete 
assessment of Einstein’s life and works, 
featuring his own writings as well as 


contributions by other scientists. 

Iran: From Religious Dispute to Revolu- 
tign by Michael Fischer. $17.50. A 
serious attempt to decode Shi’ite culture 
and belief that reveals its explosive 
political implications. 

Jean Renoir: The French Films, 1924- 
1939 by Alexander Sesonske. $25/$9.95. 
An old friend of Renoir’s, the author 
captures Renoir’s life and describes in 
detail his films from this period. 
Language and Learning: The Debate 
between Jean Piaget and Noam Chom- 
sky, edited by Massimo Piattelli-Palmar- 
ini. $17.50. A recording of the battle 
between Chomskyian linguistics and 
Piagetian psychology. 

The Letters of Gustave Flaubert, 1830- 
1857, selected and translated by Francis 
Steegmuller. The letters chronicle Flau- 
bert’s life and work, particularly the 
creation of Madame Bovary. 

Mao’s People: Sixteen Portraits of Life in 
Revolutionary China by B. Michael 
Frolic. $15. First-hand accounts of daily 
life in contemporary China. 

The Modulor and Modulor 2 by Le 
Corbusier. $25/$12.95. Published for the 
first time together, these works set forth 
Le Corbusier's system of visual 
measurement in architecture. 

Moving the Masses: Urban Public 
Transit in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, 1880-1912 by Charles Cheape. 
$18.50. A look at the development of the 
city through the rise of public transit. 
The Nature of Mass Poverty by John 
Kenneth Galbraith. $2.95. An 
examination of the persistence of world- 
wide poverty and suggested policies to 
alleviate it. 

The Operas of Alessandro Scarlatti: La 
Caduta de’ Decemviri, edited by Her- 
mine Williams. $22.50. The sixth volume 
in a series of the works'of a major figure 
in the history of opera. 

Part of Nature, Part of Us by Helen 
Vendler. $15. The poetry critic of the 
New Yorker appraises the moderns, from 
Eliot to Ginsberg. 

Robert Oppenheimer: Letters and 
Recollections, edited by Alice Smith and 
Charles Weiner. $20. Focusing on the 
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From Iran, by Michael Fischer 


romanticism and anguish of the young 
scientist and designer of the first atom 
bomb. 

Russian Art and American Money, 1900- 
1940 by Robert Williams. $17.50. A tale 
of sharp traders, con men, art collectors 
and anxious commissars woven into a 
history of cultural exchange. 
Sociobiology: The Abridged Edition by 
Edward Wilson. $18.50/$9.95 This less 
technical edition argues for the biological 
basis for social behavior in every species. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(2900 Van Ness St., NW, Washington, 
DC 20008) 

Clio Was a Woman: Studies in the His- 
tory of American Women, edited by 
Mabel Deutrich and ‘Virgina Purdy. 
$19.95. Sponsored by the National Ar- 
chives, this volume documents the varied 
roles women have played historically. 
The Dilemma of Access: Minorities in 
Two-Year Colleges by Michael Olivas. 
$8.95. This book challenges the value of 
two-year colleges, even though they are 
accessible to minorities. 

The Meanness Mania: The Changed 
Mood by Gerald Gill. $9.95/$5.95. An 
assessment of the current neo-conser- 
vative mood in America and its impli- 
cations for the disadvantaged. 

The Wayward and the Seeking: A 
Collection of Writings by Jean Toomer, 
edited by Darwin Turner. $14.95. A 
compilation of short stories, poems, and 
dramas by a major figure of the Harlem 
Renaissance. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(10th and Morton Streets, Bloomington, 
IN 47405) 

African Furniture and Household Objects 
by Roy Sieber. $37.50/$20. An illustrated 
description of the inventive form of tradi- 
tional African furniture and its function 
in the home. 

The Anthropology of Dance by Anya 
Royce. $15/$6.95. Studies of North 
American colonial dance, native 
American dance, and Zapotec dance from 
Mexico. 

The Art of the Pacific Islands by Peter 
Gathercole, et al. $45/$22.50. A richly 
illustrated collection of art from Oceania, 
which was recently on display at the 
National Gallery. 

A Double Dying: Reflections on Holo- 
caust Literature by Alvin Rosenfeld. 
Through diaries, memoirs, poetry, and 
dramas, the author examines the spirit of 
Holocaust literature. 

Masaccio and the Art of Early Renais- 
sance Florence by Bruce Cole. $22.50. An 
illustrated examination of the painters 
and sculptors who contributed to the 
flowering of the Renaissance. 
Nineteenth-Century French Song: Faure, 
Chausson, Duparc, and Debussy by 
Barbara Meister. $25. These composers 
put to music the poetry of their con- 
temporaries — Verlaine, Baudelaire, 
Mallarme, and others. 

Paris and the Age of Absolutism by Orest 
Ranum. $17.50/$6.95. Paris in the 17th 
century was the center of culture and 
politics, a rapidly changing urban 
environment. 

The Peace Reform in American History 
by Charles DeBenedetti. $18.50. The 
story of the movements and ideologies of 
the peace activists over the past 200 
years. 

Weevils in the Wheat: Interviews with 
Virginia Ex-Slaves, compiled by Charles 
Perdue, et al. $7.95. These accounts of 
slave life were gathered by black inter- 
viewers between 1936 and 1941. 
Women’s Autobiography: Essays in Crit- 
icism, edited by Estelle Jelinek. 
$25/$9.95. A sharp distinction between 
the way women view their lives in litera- 
ture and the way men do. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

(Kent, OH 44242 

The Known and the Unknown: The 
Iconography of Science Fiction by Gary 
Wolfe. $12.50. A look at how the images 
of science fiction have become a signifi- 
cant part of our cultural life. 

Lucy Breckinridge of Grove Hill: The 
Journal of a Virginia Girl, 1862-1864, 
edited by Mary Robertson. $14. A re- 
cording of the daily life of a Confederate 
woman on a Shenandoah Valley planta- 
tion. 

The Making of a Feminist: Early Jour- 
nals and Letters of M. Carey Thomas, 
edited by Marjorie Dobkin. $15. An 
account of a woman’s determination to 
receive an education in the 19th century. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

(Baltimore, MD 21218) 

Amish Society (revised third edition) by 
John Hostetler $22.50/$6.95. The his- 
tory and folkways of the Amish, from 





From African Furniture and 
Household Objects, by Roy Sieber 


everyday events to the preservation of the 
community in the face of modernization. 
Behold the Promised Land: A History of 
Afro-American Settler Society in Nine- 
teenth-Century Liberia by Tom Shick. 
$18. A detailed look at the resettling of 
freed slaves in Africa. 

Cancer Care: A Personal Guide by 
Harold Glucksberg and Jack Singer. 
$14.95. A non-technical handbook on the 
treatment of cancer. 

The Cheese and the Worms: The Cosmos 
of a Sixteenth-Century Miller by Carlo 
Ginzburg. $14. A om A of popular cul- 
ture in the 16th century through the eyes 
of a man brought to trial by the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Comedy: ‘An Essay on Comedy”: by 
George Meredith and ‘Laughter’ by 
Henri Bergson, edited by Wylie Sypher. 
$4.95. A study of how comedy and satire 
were used to expose the dehumanization 
of people in an industrial age. 

The Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, edited by Betty Bennett. $30. The 
author of Frankenstein’s early letters pro- 
vide insight into her life with Percy 
Shelley and friends Byron, Keats, and 
Scott. 

Medicine and Society in France, edited by 
Robert Forster and Orest Ranum. These 
studies detail the physical aches and pains 
of people in earlier times. 


LSU PRESS 

(Baton Rouge, LA 70803) 

Dorothea Lange and the Documentary 
Tradition by Karin Ohrn. $22.50. Lange’s 
work illustrates documentary photog- 
raphy from soup lines to the Dust Bowl 
A Confederacy of Dunces by John Ken- 
nedy Toole. Forward by Walker Percy. 
$12.95. A novel set way down yonder in 
New Orleans. 

Flannery O’Connor’s South by Robert 
Coles. $14.95. An exploration of how this 
accomplished writer viewed her home- 
land, especially in terms of race and re- 
ligion. 

Instead of Music by Alain Bosquet. 
$7.95. This bilingual edition of surrealist 
poetry demonstrates that language can be 
vivid and imaginative. 

Reluctant Imperialists: Calhoun, the 
South Carolinians, and the Mexican War 
by Ernest Lander. $13.95. A re-creation 
of the anti-war arguments voiced by the 
South’s leaders when the US Army in- 
vaded Mexico. 

Theodore Roosevelt and the Idea of Race 
by Thomas Dyer. $14.95. A study of the 
complexities of turn-of-the-century 
thinking about race. 


THE MIT PRESS 

(28 Carleton St., Cambridge MA 02142) 
Collected Economic Papers of Joan 
\Robinson. $25 each. Five volumes from 
this major critic of neoclassical theory, 
written over the past 40 years. 
Complicity and Conviction: Steps 
Toward an Architecture of Convention 
by William Hubbard. $12.50. A critical 
look at how architecture has moved away 
from humanist concerns. 

Conversations With Lukacs, edited by 
Theo Pinkus. $4.95. Insights into the 
thought of a major Marxist philosopher. 
The Cybernetic Imagination in Science 
Fiction by Patricia Warrick. $15. An 
examination of science fiction’s creative 
use of the thinking machine. 

Fantastic Illustration and Design in Great 
Britain, 1850-1930 by Diana Johnson. 
$25. The Victorian era in Britain spawned 


an outpouring of visionary themes in lit- 
erature, illustration, and design. 

The History of the City by Leonardo 
Benevolo. $90. An illustrated history of 
the man-made environment in Europe 
and the Near East. 

Monsters in the Sky by Paolo Maffei. 
$15. A discussion of extraordinary astro- 
nomical bodies — comets, supernovae, 
black holes, and quasars. 

The Secret Army: The IRA, 1916-1979 
(revised edition) by J. Bowyer Bell. $30. A 
record of the collective memory of 
veteran and contemporary IRA _ mili- 
tants. 

Workers’ Compensation and Work- 
Related Illnesses and Diseases by Peter 
Barth. $27.50. An argument that the 
existing system is inadequate to meet the 
health problems of workers. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY PRESS : 
(Ohio State University, Scott Quad- 
rangle, Athens, OH 45701) 

Antonin Artaud: Man of Vision by Bet- 
tina Knapp. A balanced analysis, inter- 
pretation, and biography of Artaud. 
Eastern Politics of the Vatican 1917-1979 
by Hansjakob Stehle. $20/$10. An in- 
vestigation of the controversial papal 
policies toward Europe’s Communist 
states since the Russian Revolution. 
Elegant Nightmares: The English Ghost 
Story from Le Fanu to Blackwood by Jack 
Sullivan. $12/$4.95. A study of the de- 
velopment of the ghost story in England 
at the turn of the century. 

Make Your Own Backpack and Other 
Wilderness Camping Gear by Hugh 
Nelson. $11.95. A step-by-step guide 
with diagrams to making camping gear, 
from sleeping bags to tents. 

Monsters of Loch Ness: The First Com- 
plete Scientific Study and Its Startling 
Conclusions by Roy Mackal. $8.95. The 
monster hunt comes up with the exis- 
tence of some creatures. 

Murder Most Foul: And Other Great 
Crime Stories from the World Press, 
edited by Rob Warden and Martha 
Groves. $15. A collection of crime stories 
by such as Ben Hecht, Damon Runyon, 
and Jimmy Breslin. 

Way of All the Earth by Anna 
Akhmatova. $8/$3.75. One of Russia’s 
greatest poets, Akhmatova wrote from 
the Revolution through the Stalinist era. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(16-00 Pollitt Dr., Fair Lawn, NJ 07410) 
The Complete Shorter Fiction of Oscar 
Wilde, edited by Isobel Murray. $14.95. 
A volume that shows that Wilde was not 
only a dramatist and critic, but a skilled 
and versatile storyteller. 

Cosmic Landscape: Voyages Back Along 
the Photon’s Track by Michael Rowan- 
Robinson. $12.95. An imaginative series 
of voyages into the galaxies and ex- 
panding universe, into the metronome of 
the pulsars, the violence of the radio gal- 
axies, and the enigma of the quasars. 
Destinations: Essays from Rolling Stone 
by Jan Morris. $12.95. A world traveler, 
Morris captures such diverse places as 
Washington after Watergate and Panama 
on the eve of the Canal-treaty debate. 
Griffith: First Artist of the Movies by 
Martin Williams. $11.95. This critical 
biography traces Griffith's life and work 
from the Biograph Studio to the creation 
of Birth of a Nation and United Artists. 
A Guide to Orchestral Music: The Hand- 
book for Non-Musicians by Ethan 
Mordden. $19.95. A travel guide through 
the orchestral works of classical com- 
posers. 

How Buildings Work: The Natural Order 
of Architecture by Edward Allen. $19.95. 
An illustrated book on architectural 
design and building construction for lay 
people and professionals. 

The Valiant Little Tailor: Retold From the 
Brothers Grimm, illustrated by Victor 
Ambrus. $9.95. The story of giants, 
courtiers, and kings represented with 
bursts of color and energy. 

Workers in Industrial America: Essays on 
the Twentieth-Century Struggle by 
David Brody. $11.95. An examination of 
the turbulent history of the American 
worker. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Princeton, NJ 08540) 
Age of Spirituality: Late Antique and 
Early Christian Art, Third to Seventh 
Century, edited by Kurt Weitzmann. $45. 
An illustrated catalogue of the exhibition 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in 1977. 
Botticelli: Painter of Florence by Herbert 
Horne. $30/$12.50. An illustrated classic 
(reprinted from 1908) presenting a full 
and scholarly biography of the Renais- 
sance artist. 
The Concept of Anxiety and The 
Sickness Unto Death by Soren Kierke- 
gaard. $18.50/$4.95 and $6.50. These 
companion works analyze the tribula- 
tions of human existence. 
Creative Man: Five Essays by Erich Neu- 
mann. $13.50. Continuing his study of 
human consciousness, Neumann _ con- 
nects analytical psychology with litera- 
ture and art. 
The Economic Crisis and American 
Society by Manuel Castells. 
$18.50/$5.95. A hard look at the crisis 
afflicting Western economies, sug- 
gesting that the institutions that for- 
Continued on page 22 
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Issues of the 1980s 


By Don Paarlberg 


Writing from years of experience near the center of agricultural power, Don Paarlberg 
focuses his considerable forecasting skills on the farm politics of the 1980s. Among the 
issues he examines are commodity programs, price controls, the consumer move- 
ment, the environmental movement, occupational safety and health. the use of land. 
water, and energy, the decline of the family farm and the rise of agribusiness, and 
international trade policy. 

Special assistant to the President and coordinator of the Food for Peace program 
during the Eisenhower Administration, director of agricultural economics, then assis- 
tant secretary in the Nixon and Ford administrations, and now professor emeritus at 
Purdue University, Paarlberg has helped-shape farm-policy history: his book un- 
doubtedly will help shape its future. A must for consumers, farmers, environmentalists. 
legislators, policymakers, and others with a direct stake in agricultural policy 
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Press 


901 N. 17th Street 
Lincoln 68588 














SPRING TRIO 





Three classics, returned to print in 


new paperback editions from Johns Hopkins 











The American Novel and 


Its Tradition 
Richard Chase 
A study that readers for nearly a generation 
have used as their guide to the works of writers 
ranging from Cooper, Hawthorne, and Mel- 
ville to Faulkner and Fitzgerald. $4.95 


Comedy 

‘An Essay on Comedy” by George Meredith 
‘‘Laughter’’ by Henri Bergson 
edited, with an introduction and essay, 

by Wylie Sypher 
Three views, two by nineteenth-century men 
of letters, on the significance of the comic 
act; on what makes us laugh; and on the rela- 
tionship between comedy and tragedy. $4.95 


The Ancient City 


Numa Denis Fustel de Coulanges 
with a new foreword by Arnaldo Momigliano 
, and S. C. Humphreys 
A remarkable portrait, first published in 1864, 
of ancient Greek and Roman society, their 
laws, institutions, customs, and _ religious 


beliefs. $5.95 


The Johns Hopkins University Press 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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The Whole World is Watching 


Mass Media in the Making 
and Unmaking of the New Left 


TODD GITLIN 


By their very nature, the media cannot simply cover a story —they 
also take a large part in creating it. 

In deciding how to “frame” an event, in determining what aspects are 
newsworthy, the media can represent a movement as thoughtful or 
inflammatory, as up-and-coming or bizarre, as worthy of attention or of 
dismissal. 

Gitlin, a Berkeley sociologist and former president of Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS), gives a gripping and original account of the 
medias impact on the New Left—how the cameras changed their leaders 
into celebrities, inflated revolutionary rhetoric, and finally, helped 
destabilize the movement. 

Tom Hayden says, “This book should be read by everyone concerned 
with the role of personal action in a corporate, and in Gitlin’s terms, 
floodlit society.’ : 

Kirkpatrick Sale says the book is for “.. anyone who wants to know 
what ‘the Sixties’ were all about — and how to-do it better in ‘the Eighties!” 

And former CBS correspondent Daniel Schorr remarks,'‘No 
phenomenon in American life cries for examination more than the 
impact of the news media on persons, movements and events. One need 
not accept all of Gitlins provocative conclusions to praise the exacting ~ 
scholarship that has gone into this study...” $12.95 
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From Ragtime, by Edward Berlin 


Continued from page 21 

merly fostered economic growth are now 
undermining our society. 

Italian Baroque Paintings from New York 
Private Collections by John Spike. 
$30/$15. An illustrated catalogue. 

“The Lost Center” and Other Essays in 
Greek Poetry by Zissimos Lorenzatos. 
$15. A contemporary Greek critic ex- 
plores the local and international cur- 
rents that have shaped the modern tradi- 
tion in Greek poetry. 

The Making of a Stormtrooper by Peter 
Merkl. $16.50. A study of the most mili- 
tant adherents of the Nazi movement. 
Marx, Justice, and History, edited by 
Marshall Cohen,* et al. $12.50/$4.95. 
Essays on Marx’s moral philosophy and 
his theory of historical change and revo- 
lution. 

The Modern School Movement: Anar- 
chism and Education in the United States 
by Paul Avrich. $30/$12.50. A descrip- 
tion of a 50-year educational experiment 
and its place in American life. 

Wallace Stevens: A Celebration, edited 
by Frank Doggett and Robert Buttel. 
$22.50. Original essays on the poet by 
well-known critics. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Stanford, CA 94305) 

Aleksandra Kollontai: Socialism, Femi- 
nism’, and the Bolshevik Revolution by 
Beatrice Farnsworth. $25. A portrait of a 
central participant in the Revolution and 
an exiled leader in the ‘20s. 

Dojo: Magic and Exorcism in Modern 
Japan by Winston Davis. $17.50. The 
Sukyo Mahikari sect is described in de- 
tail and its beliefs are compared to the 
rationalism of industrial society. 

The Emergence of Maoism: Mao and the 
Search for Chinese Theory, 1935-1945 by 
Raymond Wylie. $25. A look at the de- 
velopment of political ideology around 
the cult of personality. 

A Jesuit Hacienda in Colonial Mexico: 
Santa Lucia, 1576-1767 by Herman Kon- 
rad. $25. A detailed reconstruction of the 
operation of one of the largest hacienda 
empires in colonial Mexico. 

Lionel Trilling: Criticism and Politics by 
William Chace. $12.95. A demonstration 
of how Trilling used his fiction and criti- 
cism to deal with such issues as con- 
formism, highbrow taste, and Mc- 
Carthyism. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK PRESS 

(State University Plaza, Albany, NY 
12246) 

The Power of Money by Henry Bretton. 
$34/$12.95. An examination of the 
central position of lucre in the develop- 
ment of history. 

Religion and Politics in Contemporary 
Iran: Clergy-State Relations in the 
Pahlavi Period by Shahrough Akhavi. 
$29/$9.95. A political history of rela- 
tionships between Islamic clergy and 
Iranian government from 1925 to 1978. 
The Pioneers by James Fenimore Cooper. 
$19. A revised edition. 

The Unknown Light by Luis Ponce de 
Leon. $19/$7.95. This bilingual collec- 
tion of the complete de Leon poems 
blends the Spanish mystical style and the 
Renaissance spirit of the Golden Age. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Broad & Oxford Streets, Philadelphia, 


PA 19122) 
Black Testimony: Voices of Britain’s 
West Indians by Thomas Cottle. $12.50. 
A study of 20 Jamaican immigrants who 
speak both lovingly and bitterly about 
their daily experiences as black people in 
Britain. 

The Black Worker From 1900 to 1919 by 
Philip Foner. $17.50. Volume V examines 
conditions in factories in the North and 
South. 

Feminine Spirituality in America by 
Amanda Porterfield. $16.50. An investi- 
gation of the cultural and aesthetic impact 
of American women on spiritual expres- 
sion and consciousness. 

The NAACP Crusade Against Lynching, 
1909-1950 by Robert Zangrando. $19.50. 
A detailed history of the NAACP’s 
attempts to mobilize public sentiment 
against lynching. 

Proceedings of the Black State Conven- 
tions, 1840-1865, edited by Philip Foner 
and George Walker. $20. Volume II is a 
record 9 the problems blacks faced 
before and during the Civil War. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS 

(2223 Fulton St., Berkeley, CA 94720) 
American Folk Medicine: A Sympo- 
sium, edited by Wayland Hand. $4.95. 
These essays on traditional cures range 
through history and from Amish to 
Cajun to Mexican-American to native 
American cultures. 

The Architecture of the French En- 
lightenment by Allan Braham. $55. An 
introduction to the architecture and the 
society of the financiers, speculators, and 
aristocrats of pre-Revolutionary France. 


‘Building the Cactus Curtain: Mexican 


Migration and US Responses by Wayne 
Cornelius. $9.95. The first of three 
volumes is an evaluation of the enor- 
mous costs of a restrictive immigration 
policy. 

Calligrammes by Guillaume Apollinaire. 
$14.95. A fully annotated, bilingual edi- 
tion of a transitional work -in French 
poetry that echoes the Symbolists and an- 
ticipates the Surrealists. 

The Complete Posthumous Poetry by 
Cesar Vallejo. $9.95. A new bilingual edi- 
tion, with notes, of the complete work of 
this major Peruvian poet. 

Conversations With Igor Stravinsky, 
compiled by Robert Craft. $3.95. A 
review of the composer’s life, from Im- 
perial Russia to his musical associations 
with Debussy and Ravel. 

The Devil’s Race-Track: Mark Twain’s 
“Great Dark” Writings. $11.95. Twain 
explores the darker side of life in these 
little-known writings of a nightmarish 
world and a doubtful cosmic order. 

The Documentary Conscience: A Case- 
book in Film-Making by Alan Rosen- 
thal. $19.95/$8.95. A series of inter- 
views with filmmakers who use film to 
press contemporary issues. 

Energy in Transition: A Report on 
Energy Policy and Future Options by 
Mans Lonnroth, et al. $10.95. Sweden’s 
Secretariat for Future Studies examines 
long-term energy policy with a focus on 
societies, not technologies. 

Goethe on Art, edited by John Gage. 
$22.50/$7.95. Selections of Goethe's 
formal and informal art criticism, which 
illuminates objects as seen through the 





eye of an artist. 

he History of Modern Whaling by Arne 
Johnsen and J.N. Tonnessen. $45. A Nor- 
wegian work, this history traces the rapid 
development of the whaling industry and 
the resultant demise of whales. 
Musics of Many Cultures: An Introduc- 
tion, edited by Elizabeth May. $28.50. 
Original essays from authorities in the 
field of ethnic music. 
The Origins of the French Labor Move- 
ment: The Socialism of Skilled Workers, 
- 1830-1914 by Bernard Moss. $16.50. The 
ideological development and social reality 
of working-class fife 
Ragtime: A Musical and Cultural His- 
tory by Edward Berlin. $19.95. An 
examination of ragtime and American 
popular culture at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 
A Short History of the French Revolu- 
tion, 1789-1799 by Albert Soboul. $3.25. 
An interpretive account of the class 
struggle in the Revolution and the con- 
sequences for the world. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS 
(5801 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago, IL 60637) 
After the New Criticism by Frank Len- 
tricchia. $20. A history and evaluation of 
contemporary Americar. critical theory 
within its European philosophical con- 
texts. 
The Best in Children’s Books: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Guide to Children’s 
Literature, 1973-1978 by Zena Suther- 
land. A review of the best children’s 
books. 
By Words Alone: The Holocaust in Lit- 
erature by Sidra Ezrahi. $15. The crea- 
tive literature that evolved from the Holo- 
caust seen as an encounter between art 
and life, between the past and the future. 
Christianity, Social Tolerance, and 
Homosexuality: Gay People in Western 
Europe From the Beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era to the Fourteenth Century by 
John Boswell. $27.50. 
The Collected Papers of Charles Darwin, 
edited by Paul Barrett. $12.50. This col- 
lection is a complete record of the scope 
and power of Darwin's intellectual 
curiosity. 
Conversations With Jean Piaget, by Jean- 
Claude Bringuier. $12.95. The _ inter- 
views challenge Piaget to clarify his pop- 
ular image and the popular conceptions 
of his theory. 
The Gray Lobby by Henry Pratt. $5.95. 
An exploration into the rise of senior citi- 
zens’ organizations and their impact on 
public policy. 
Life Chances: Approaches to Social and 
Political Theory by Ralf Dahrendorf. 
$15. An examination of the problem of 
the meaning of historical change — the 
options that individuals in society face. 
The Mahabharata: The Book of the Be- 
ginning, edited by J.A.B. van Buitenen. 
$9.95. This ancient and vast Sanskrit 
poem is a collection of epics, legends, 
romances, and ethical doctrine. 
Northrop Frye on Culture and Litera- 
ture: A Collection of Review Essays, 
edited by Robert Denham. $5.50. Essays 
by one of the major literary critics of the 
‘40s and ‘50s. 
The Port of New York: A History of the 
Rail and Terminal System From the Be- 
ginnings to Pennsylvania Station by Carl 
Condit. $29.95. An illustrated history of 
technology and the city. 

Roman Drawings of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury From the Musee du Louvre, Paris. 
$12.50. 

Science in the Middle Ages, edited by 
David Lindberg. $9.95. An in-depth, 
illustrated examination of the major 
aspects of the medieval scientific enter- 
prise. 

The Theater of Nikolai Gogol, edited by 
Milton Ehre. $18.50. A presentation, with 
notes for performance, of three full 
comedies: The Government Inspector, 
Marriage, and The Gamblers. 

W.E.B. DuBois on Sociology and the 
Black Community, edited by Dan Green 
and Edwin Driver. $5.50. A collection of 
essays by this black sociologist, his- 
torian, and civil rights advocate. 

The Work Ethic in Industrial America, 
1850-1920 by Daniel Rodgers. $5.95. A 
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study of how technology affected ideas, 
how industry transformed the popular 
culture. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 
(Box 5081, Station A, Champaign, IL 
61820) 

Alley Life in Washington: Family, Com- 
munity, Religion, and Folklife in the 
City, 1850-1970 by James Borchert. 
$17.50/$5.95. A study of the black alley- 
dwellers and their folk culture. . 
Black Georgia in the Progressive Era, 
1900-1920 by John Dittmer. $5.95. A 
treatment of racial violence, economic ex- 
ploitation, and racial segregation en- 
demic to the South at the time. 
Early American Music Engraving and 
Printing: A History of Music Publishin 
in America from 1787 to 1825 by Richard 
Wolfe. $11.95. 
Four Women: Living the Revolution by 
Oscar Lewis, et al. $10. In this oral his- 
tory of contemporary Cuba, four women 

aint a vivid portrait of Cuban life both’ 
Sarat and after 1959. 
Peckinpah: The Western Films by Paul 
Seydor. $12.95. An illustrated history of 
early Peckinpah. 
A Search for Power: The “Weaker Sex’’ 
in Seventeenth-Century New England by 
Lyle Koehler. $22.50. An analysis of the 
male-female dynamic in Puritan culture 
and of socially ‘‘deviant’’ women. 
Showdown: Confronting Modern Amer- 
ica in the Western Film by John Lenihan. 
$12.95. A demonstration of how the for- 
mulas varied to reflect current social and 
political attitudes. 
The Woman’s Part: Feminist Criticism of 
Shakespeare, edited by Carolyn Lenz, et 
al. $15. Fresh interpretations, from a fem- 
inist perspective, of Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of rape, patriarchy, and male fears 
of female sexuality. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS PRESS 
(PO Box 429, Amherst, MA 01002) 
Black Drama of the Federal Theatre Era: 
Beyond the Formal Horizons by E. Quita 
Craig. $15. A review of black plays and 
the problems of bringing black drama to 
the public from 1935-39. 
Dilemmas of Italian Socialism: The Poli- 
tics of Filippo Turati by Spencer Di- 
Scala. $17.50. A look at the reformist 
founder of the Italian Socialist Party and 
the period around the turn of the cen- 
tury. 
Render Them Submissive: Responses to 
Poverty in Philadelphia, 1760-1800 by 
John Alexander. A new look at the Amer- 
ican Revolution that examines changes in 
poverty — which did not change much. 
Shays’ Rebellion: The Making of an 
Agrarian Insurrection by David Szat- 
mary. $14. A:study of the 1786 regional 
insurrection of American agrarian inter- 
ests against the urban merchants. 
Thoreau in the Human Community by 
Mary Elkins Moller. $12.50. An argu- 
ment that Thoreau had positive rs a 
than disillusioned feelings about hu- 
manity. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS 
(2037 University Ave. SE, Minneapolis, 
MN 55414) 
The Development of American Agricul- 
ture: A Historical Analysis by Willard 
Cochrane. $25/$10.95. A tracing of 
American farming from the colonial era 
to its current status as an international 
industry. 
Facing West: The Metaphysics of Indian- 
Hating and Empire-Building by Richard 
Drinnon. $20. A study of how American 
expansion has been fed by repression and 
racism. 
A History of Scandinavia by T.K. Derry. 
$9.95. A comprehensive examination of 
the history, traditions, and political de- 
velopment of the Nordic region. 
Old Brick: Charles Chauncy of Boston, 
1705-1787 by Edward Griffin. $20. A 
portrait of this revolutionary agitator and 
powerful pastor of Boston’s First Church. 
Peer Gynt (revised edition) by Henrik 
Ibsen. $15/$3.95. Included with the new 
translation are suggestions for adapting 
the play to the stage. : 

Continued on page 24 
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JEAN RENOIR-THE FRENCH FILMS, 1924-1930 


BY ALEXANDER SESONSKE 


Renoir’s French films—from Grand Illusion to The Rules 
of the Game, from Chotard et Cie.to Charleston. In detail. In 
stills. In his own words, “With Sesonske’s book I have my arch 
of triumph .” Cloth $25.00, paper $9.95 Harvard Film Studies 

Also in the series: The World Viewed: Reflections on the 
Ontology of Film, Enlarged Edition by Stanley Cavell. 
Cloth $12.50, paper $5.95 

Coming attractions include a shot-by-shot Godard film analysis, 
American comedies of the ’30s, and Hitchcock’s hits. 

Available at all local bookstores. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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OOD BOOK 


FROM THE 


Ohio University Press 


CITIES OF THE INTERIOR 

Anais Nin 

This volume reunites the five books of Nin’s ‘‘continuous novel’’ 
whose overall theme is ‘‘woman at war with herself.’’ 


xx, 589 pp. $19.95 cloth/$12.95 paper 
ANAIS NIN: An Introduction 


Benjamin Franklin V and Duane Schneider 

“Critical readings of Nin’s fiction, diaries, and literary studies... 

they establish close parallels between Nin’s fiction and diary entries 

and formulate an explication of the particular attention to style, 

themes, and psychological perceptions.’’- ALA Booklist 

309 pp. $16.00 

MURDER MOST FOUL: And Other Great Crime Stories from the 
World Press 

Rob Warden and Martha Groves, Editors 

This collection of the most fascinating crime stories from the world 

over covers nearly 200 years and includes writings by such as 

Ben Hecht, Damon Runyon, and Jimmy Breslin. 

August 356 pp. illus. $15.00 


PYNCHON’'S FICTIONS: Thomas Pynchon and the Literature of 
Information 

John O. Stark 

Stark presents in fhis study a more thorough examination of 

Gravity’s Rainbow and discusses at some length The Crying of 

Lot 49, V and Pynchon’s short stories to show the changes and 


development of Pynchon’s art. 
September 208 pp. $12.95 


ELEGANT NIGHTMARES: The English Ghost Story from Le Fanu to 
Blackwood 

Jack Sullivan 

*‘Not since Howard Phillip Lovecraft’s Supernatural Horror in 

Literature, written over fifty years ago, has there been a work of 

similar scope and imagination.’’—National Review 

July 155 pp. $4.95 paper Also available in cloth $12.00 

WIDE ANGLE: A Film Quarterly of Theory, Criticism and Practice 

“This lively, lavishly illustrated quarterly of film theory, criticism 

and practice is unusually good.’’—Serials Review 

Latest issue; New German Cinema 

Individual issue $2.50 or by subscription 


Ohio University Press/Scott Quadrangle/Athens, Ohio 45701 
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A Double Dyin 


Literature 


Reflections on Holocaust 
By Alvin H. Rosenfeld 


A Double Dying 


‘ : . Reflections on 
His delicate literary sensibility and the au- PPolocaiist Laverateare 


thority of his Judaic learning give us a genu- 
ine understanding and a critical appreciation 
of those imaginative works which have been 
characterized as Holocaust literature.”’ 
—Lucy S. Dawidowics “. 2. a major contri- 
bution to the field. Rosenfeld’s . . . mastery 
of the subject is apparent from the first 
page.”’"—Elie Wiesel 

$17.50 


Nlvin Ph. Rosenteld 7 


Confronting 
Holocaust 


The Impact of Elie Wiesel 
Edited by Alvin H. Rosenfeld and Irving Greenberg 


“This is a remarkable book—in the fullest 
sense of the term. Anyone wishing to un- 
derstand one of the foremost living Jewish 
thinkers in particular, or contemporary 
Jewish thought in general, can find no 
better introduction (and conclusion?) than 
this book.’ —Notre Dame English Journal 
$12.95 


Available at bookstores or send $1.50 postage and handling for first book, 
25¢ for each additional book, to order from publisher. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Tenth and Morton Streets, Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
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8 new 
paperbacks 
from 

SUNY Press... 


¢ SHI'ITE ISLAM 
Muhammad Husayn al-Tabataba'i. Trans. Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
“An evening or two with this excellent overview of Shi’ism will provide the 
reader with more understanding of current events in Iran than weeks spent with 
magazine analyses of television newscasts.” —The Antioch Review 


¢ RELIGION AND POLITICS IN CONTEMPORARY IRAN 
Shahrough Akhavi 
Indispensable for unde~standing the recent conflicts 


e THE POWER OF MONEY 
Henry L. Bretton 
How money works in a society, politically as well as economically. Historical sec- 
tion reviews major theorists 


e THE TERMS OF ORDER: Political Science and the Myth of Leadership 
Cedric J. Robinson 
An investigation into Western political thought by the dynamic director of U. 
Cal’s Black Studies Center 


e PROFITS FROM POWER: Readings in Protection Rent and Violence- 
Controlling Enterprises 4 : 
Frederick C. Lane 
Historical study of the effect of organized violence on the distribution of 


¢ ARISTOCRATS AND THE CROWD IN THE REVOLUTIONARY YEAR 1848 
A Contribution to the History of Revolution and Counter-Revolution 
Josef Polinsensky 
The distinguished Czech Marxist historian had access to unpublished material 
for this study of political turmoil in Europe 


e ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R. Edited, with preface and notes, by John R. Catan 
A succinct and philosophically valid interpretation of St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
arguments for the existence of God by a modern, historically grounded inter- 
pretor of his thought 


¢ THE CONCEPT OF FIRST PHILOSOPHY AND THE UNITY OF THE 
METAPHYSICS OF ARISTOTLE 
Giovanni Reale. Trans. John R. Catan 
This monumental work establishes the dimensions of Aristotle’s concept of first 
philosophy and proves the profound unity of his Metaphysics. The volume also_ 
contains a translation of Theophrastus’s Metaphysics and a discussion of its rela- 
tionship to Aristotle 


Send check to: 

State University of New York Press 
Attn: Helen Oriali 

State University Plaza 

Albany, New York 12246 
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Continued from page 23 

Studies in Ethical Theory by Peter 

French, et al. $25/$9.95. Volume III con- 

tinues the study of contemporary moral 
hilosophy, bringing current concerns to 

beat upon the age-old issues. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
PRESS 


901 North 17th St., Lincoln, NE 68588) — 


thnicity on the Great Plains, edited by 
Frederick Luebke. $15.95. A collection of 
essays on the effects of the immigrant 
groups — European, Scandinavian, 
Mexican — on the culture. : 
Farm and Food Policy: Issues of the 
1980s by Don Paarlberg. $16.50. A dis- 
cussion of how agriculture has de- 
veloped, how rural culture has declined, 
and issues of immediate concern. 
Miss Morissa: Doctor of the Gold Trail 
by Mari Sandoz. $5.50. A dramatic. novel 
about a pioneering woman doctor on the 
Nebraska frontier of the 1870s. 
The New Deal and American Indian 
Tribalism: The Administration of the 
Indian Reorganization Act, 1935-45 by 
Graham Taylor. $14.50. A look at how 
the tribal reorganization effort failed. 
The Novel of the American West by John 
Milton. $17.50. An examination of the 
Western literature. 
The Recruiting Game: Toward a New 
System of Intercollegiate Sports by John 
Rooney. $12.95. A study of the deals, the 
money, and the deification of athletes 
that characterize the current sports scene. 
The Soul of the Indian: An Interpreta- 
tion by Charles Eastman (Ohiyesa). 
$3.50. A Sioux doctor, the author first 
published his book in 1911 ‘‘to paint the 
religious life of the typical American 
Indian as it was before he knew the white 
man.” 
Trails of Yesterday by John Bratt. 
$17.50/$4.95. First published in 1921, 
this book is a classic account of cow- 
country on the northern Great Plains in 
the 1870s and 1880s. 
Witchcraft in the Southwest: Spanish 
and Indian Supernaturalism on the Rio 
Grande by Marc Simmons. $4.75. A com- 
parison of the witchcraft that the Spanish 
colonists feared with a similar world view 
by the Pueblo Indians. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
PRESS 

(Albuquerque, NM 87131) 

Indian Rock Art of the Southwest by 
Polly Schaafsma. $40. A comprehensive 
view of carvings and paintings on stone 
by native Americans from 2000 BC 
through the 19th century. 

Little Valley by Raymond Otis. $5.95. 
From the tradition of Dos Passos, this 
novel follows Rosa Trujillo, who is 
accused of adultery and witchcraft, 
through the brutality of Colorado mining 
towns. 

Political Power in Ecuador by Osvaldo 
Hurtado. $25. A study of the political 
authority that has shaped Ecuador's his- 
tory. 

Yer Dailege! Kuna Women’s Art by Mari 
Salvador. $10.95. An illustrated ethno- 
aesthetic study of the art of mola-making 
among the Kuna Indians, who live off the 
coast of Panama. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA PRESS 
(PO Box 2288, Chapel Hill, NC 27514) 
Constance Rourke and American Cul- 
ture by Joan Rubin. $16. A portrait of the 
critic and historian who championed the 
folk life, art, and literature of America’s 
common people. : 
Jews of the Latin American Republics by 
Judith Elkin. $17. A study of the migra- 
tions of the 19th- and 20th-century Jews 
to Latin America and their continued 
resence. 
bran and Plantation: Crime, Justice, 
and Authority in Massachusetts and 
South Carolina, 1767-1878 by Michael 
Hindus. $20. Though both states treated 
marginal populations harshly, Massa- 
chusetts relied on formal institutions and 
South Carolina on vigilantes. 
The Right-Wing Press in France, 1792- 
1800 by Jeremy Popkin. $22. A study of 
the counter-revolutionary newspapers 
that flourished in Paris during the First 
Republic. 
Search for Security: Saudi Arabian Oil 
and American Foreign Policy, 1939-1949 
by Aaron Miller. $19. A siady of the con- 
troversial special relationship between 


Saudi Arabia and ‘the US. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
PRESS 

(1005 Asp Ave., Norman, OK 73019) 
Deserts on the March (fourth edition) by 
Paul Sears. $12.50. The frightening re- 
port on the continuing destruction of the 
prairies, the natural waterways, the 
forests, and the wildlife. 

Fifty Years on the Old Frontier as Cow- 
boy, Hunter, Guide, Scout, and Ranch- 
man by James Cook. $14.95. The authen- 
tic story of the frontiersmen, written in 
1923 by a cowboy and Indian scout. 
Guatemalan Backstrap Weaving by Nor- 
bert and Elizabeth Sperlich. $25. Livin 
with Indian families, the authors learne 
and recorded every aspect of the weaving 
process. 

John Selman, Gunfighter by Leon Metz. 


From Yer Dailege!, by Mari Lyn 
Salvador 


$9.95. The story of John Selman, a 
shadowy figure in and around Texas 
during the violent period following the 
Civil War. 
Parks, Politics, and the People by Con- 
rad Wirth. $19.95. An illustrated first- 
hand account of the parks movement and 
the inner workings of the National Park 
Service. 
Temple Houston: Lawyer With a Gun by 
Glenn Shirley. $14.95. Son of Sam 
Houston, Temple was one of the South- 
west’s most brilliant and eccentric crimi- 
nal lawyers from 1881 to 1905. 
William Robinson Leigh: Western Artist 
by D. Duane Cummins. $19.95. An illus- 
trated biography of one of the major 
artists of the West. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
(3933 Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 
19104) 
Black Gods of the Metropolis: Negro Re- 
ligious Cults of the Urban North by 
Arthur Fauset. $3.95. A close observa- 
tion of black religious cults in Philadel- 
phia during the 1940s. 
Family and Sexuality in French History 
by Robert Wheaton and Tamara 
Hareven. $22.50. An examination of the 
interactions of kinship with the re- 
ligious, educational, and work worlds. 

eresy and Authority in Medieval 
Europe, edited by Edward Peters. 
$19.95/$9.95. A discussion of the dissi- 
dent movements that challenged the 
authority of the orthodox religions. 
Metaphors of Masculinity: Sex and 
Status in Andalusian Folklore by Stanley 
Brandes. $18.50. An examination of how 
men in the Andalusian region of Spain 
maintain their identity by way of a social 
hierarchy that represses women. 
The Therapeutic Revolution: Essays in 
the Social History of American Medi- 
cine, edited by Morris Vogel and Charles 
Rosenberg. $18.50. A lock at how medi- 
cine reflects culture and society. 
Witchcraft in Europe, 1100-1700, edited 
by Alan Kors and Edward Peters. 
$17.50/$8.95. A history of man’s bloody 
assault on the enemy within. 
Women in American Religion, edited by 
Janet James. $16/$6.95. A: study of re- 
ligious feminism as revealed in the ten- 
sion between the female majority and 
male authority. 
Women in Medieval Society, edited by 
Susan Stuard. $15/$4.95: A look at how 
the role of women radically changed from 
the early Middle Ages to the later. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 
(127 North Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260) - 
Female and Male in Latin America, edited 
by Ann Pescatello. $6.95. Essays that 
cover the historical contributions and the 
barriers that women have confronted in 
the Latin culture. 
The Homestead Strike of 1892 by Arthur 
Burgoyne. $12.95/$5.95. Originally pub- 
lished in 1893, this eyewitness account 
brings to life the armed battles between 
the 300 Pinkerton detectives and the 
steelworkers. 
Unpopular Essays on Technological 
Progress by Nicholas Rescher. $8.95. A 
look at the impact on human concerns of 
technological progress. 

Continued on page 26 











PRIVATE LIVES 
OF OUR NATURAL 
NEIGHBORS 


by Amyas Ames 


PRIVATE LIVES OF OUR NATURAL NEIGHBORS 
is like a jewel of the highest quality—clear, clean, multifaceted, 
compressed, and ablaze with the inner’fire of the author- 


photographer’s passionate convictions. 


This book is concerned with the art of percep- 
tion: how we see the natural world and how 
this perception affects our daily lives. In a 
series of essavs, extensively illustrated with 
detailed black and white photographs, Amvas 


Ames introduces the natural inhabitants of 


Martha’s Vinevard. His vision, however, ex- 
tends bevond the edges of the island. 

The photographs reveal a world of serenity 
for every reader willing to see what is often 


George Braziller. Inc 


Bruce Bliven, The New Yorker 


missed: a wild deer leaping over the crest of a 
wave, a chorus of voung swallows clamoring 
for food, dewdrops dangling from the intricate 
lace of a spider’s web... These intimate mo- 
ments of communion with wildlife generate a 
renewed appreciation for the harmony of the 
natural world. 

cloth: $158.00 

Paper: $8.95 

80 pp 74 photographs 9 x 9°: 
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Shocking and fascinating 


inside look 
at how 
women’s doctors 
are trained, 
the kind 

of doctors 
this training 
produces, 
and the 
effects on 
the women 
who must 
be used 
for practice. 


“MEN WHO CONTROL WOMEN'S HEALTH is a frightening and useful. book. We learn 
how gynaecologists and obstetricians learn to despise women and to use the poor as 
experimental animals, and we learn how they are taught that it is right and proper to do 
so. Every woman deals with these doctors at crises in her life. This book will help her to 


be better armed in that unequal struggle.” 


— Marge Piercy, author of VIDA 


10.° 


at bookstores everywhere 


az Houghton Mifflin Company 


Two Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02107 





ART & 
CONSERVATION 


Guatemalan Backstrap 
Weaving 

by Norbert and Elizabeth 
Sperlich 

200 pgs. $25.00. 88 b&w and 25 
color illustrations demonstrate 
the backstrap loom of 
Guatemala. 


William Robinson 

Leigh: Western Artist 

by D. Duane Cummins 

200 pgs, 70 b&w illus, 30 color 
plates: $19.95. Representative 


work of a unique, talented, and : 


controversial western artist. 


Parks, Politics, and the 
People 

by Conrad Wirth 

450 pgs, b&w and color illus. 
$19.95. The National Park 
Service has waged many 
battles with politics for the 
benefit of the people. 


More information available in 
this issue of the Phoenix. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA PRESS 
1005 ASP 
NORMAN, OK 73019 





RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 





GUIDE TO EZRA POUND’S SELECTED 
CANTOS 


George Kearns 
“How to begin the Castes? Begin here, 
with Pound's own selection and Mr. 
Kearns’s admirable commentary, a 
model of how to introduce and 
prompt. Kearns gives us the annota- 
tion we need, and never lets it 
smother the ge a $605, Kenner 
cloth, $22. 


INFORMED palo IN MEDICAL 
THERAPY AND RESEARCH 

Bernard Barber 

Analyzes the many dimensions of the 
problems of informed consent such as 
dominance of physician over patient 
and patient's lack of understanding of 
medical vocabulary. Offers a practical 
guide to social policy for improving 
the process. 


$14.50 


WORD-MUSIC: THE AESTHETIC 
ASPECT OF NARRATIVE FICTION 
James Guetti 

Discerning two aspects of narrative 
fiction, the visual and the aural, the 
author presents a new way of un- 
derstanding modern literature 
through discussions of Hemingway, 
Conrad, Faulkner, Pynchon, Wallace 
Stevens, Anthony Burgess, and 
others. “It is a splendidly intelligent, 
even a revolutionary book.” — 
William H. Prichard. 


$14.75 
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Rutgers University Press 
30 College Avenue 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 











“ENDLESSLY 
FASCINATING" 


—The New York Times 


“Rich in histori- 
cal and political 
background the 
novel has a raw 
energy and sen- 
sibility not often 
encountered”. 

-Publishers Weekly 

“A major work of 
fiction” 

—Black Scholar 

“Laughter, love, 
suspense and 
startling insight. 
The novel de- 
serves a cult of 
its own” 


-Essence Magazine 
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VIFPMITAL TACOMA 


POEOD ABIL EEOC BOAR 


GROVE PRESS @ 

















Robert Coles 


Don E. Fehrenbacher 





fuse that detonated them. 


Flannery O’Connor’s South 


“A demanding but wonderfully perceptive analysis of Flannery 
O'Connor's life and literature.” — Publishers Weekly $14.95 


The South and Three Sectional Crises 


“The Civil War did not flare up out of local violence and 
spread across the land,” Don E. Fehrenbacher prefaces his 
examination of three major sectional controversies and the 


$8.95 


Louisiana State 
University Press 
Baton Rouge 70803 
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Cyril Burt, Psychologist 
By L.S. HEARNSHAW 


“Hearnshaw has written a full-scale intellectual biography of 
the man and his times, the kind of book | have always wanted 
to read, but can almost never find.... Hearnshaw uses Burt as 
a microcosm for examining the history of psychology and its 
impact upon education in the 20th century. It is a thorough 
history of ideas, presented in its most palatable form as the 
story of a fascinating, if rather dark, figure. It is, in short, the 
finest and most illuminating biography | have read since last | 
opened Lytton Strachey.” 

— STEVEN JAY GOULD, Psychology Today 


“This is an absorbing and dignified biography: slow, compas- 
sionate and probing”’ 
- HOWARD E. GRUBER, The New York Times Book Review 


“Burt's saga is the stuff of tragedy: talent, achievement and 
acclaim, combined with character flaws and, perhaps, per- 
sonality disorders that produced an ever more elaborate 
structure of deception and in time a dramatic fall?’ 


— CHESTER E. FINN, Jr., The Wall Street Journal 


\ 
: 


“This book will be close to the last word 
in one aspect of a major social contro- 
versy.” — Choice 


CORNELL 
- Sit TY 


: 


Mlustrated/$19.50 


PRESS 


P.O. Box 250, Ithaca, New York 148350 


Sir Cyril Burt at age 64. 





KINGSTON, RHODE ISLAND 


JULY 7-17, 1980 


In the company of KURT VONNEGUT, DAVID BERRY, 
PAXTON DAVIS, NANCY POTTER, BARBARA GIRION, 
WILL WILLIAM PACKARD, AND OTHERS, WALTER 
JAMES MILLER (formerly of the Hofstra Conference) will 
direct beginner and advanced writers in the study of 
Fiction (Juvenile and Adult), Non-fiction, Drama, Poetry, 
and Editing. Private conferences on your work-> with 
author of your choice, informal critical sessions, invalu- 
able interaction with other writers from all over North 
America. 29 seminar sessions, 3 undergrad/graduate 
credits. Contact: Prof. Jordan Miller, Univ. of R.1., Kings- 
ton, R.I. 02881; Tel: (401) 792-5931. 





—————E 


From Mexican Masks, by Donald 
Cordry 


Continued from page 24 
UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
KENTUCKY 
(Lexington, KY 40506) 
Feminist Literary Criticism: Explora- 
tions in Theory by Josephine Donovan. 
Essays by women that explore the dis- 
tinctiveness of feminist criticism. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 
(PO Box 7819, Austin, Texas 78712) 
Arabs in the Jewish State: Israel’s Con- 
trol of a National Minority by lan 
Lustick. $19.95/$10.95. 
The Double Invention of Komo by Jay 
Wright. $10.95/$6.95. A long poem 
based on African folklore. 
In the Land of the Olmec by Michael Coe 
and Richard Diehl. $80. Two illustrated 
volumes containing the results of a large 
expedition exploring Olmec civilization. 
Latin America in Caricature by John 
Johnson. $19.95. Annotated graphics of 
100 years of hemispheric relations, re- 
flecting changing attitudes; policies, and 
prejudices : 
The Longhorns by J. Frank Dobie. $7.95. 
A Texas tale spinner, Dobie mixes legend, 
folklore, and history to tell the story of 
the buffalo and its relation to the land and 
the people. 
Mexican Masks by Donald -Cordry. 
$39.95. An illustrated account of the 
symbolism and magic associated with 
masks, including a cultural history of the 
rituals and the techniques of mask- 
making. 
Picking Up the Linen Threads: A Study 
in Industrial Folklore by Betty Messen- 
er. $9.95. A history of the linen in- 
ustry, including a reconstruction of the 
lore of the spinners and weavers. 
Skywatchers of Ancient Mexico by 
Anthony Aveni. $25. An illustrated study 
of pre-Columbian skywatchers of the 
New World, illuminating the role of 
astronomy in the lives of the Maya. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


PRESS 

(Seattle, WA 98105) 

Aleut and Eskimo Art: Tradition and In- 
novation in South Alaska by Dorothy 
Ray. $29.95. An illustrated description 
and interpretation of Alaskan Eskimo art. 
Canada Handbook. $8.95. This annual 
handbook ranges from descriptions of 
Canada’s climate and physical environ- 
ment to an examination of the people, 
their heritage, and the economy. 

Coyote Was Going There: Indian Litera- 
ture of the Oregon Country, edited by 
Jarold Ramsey. $7.95. An anthology of 
the legends, myths, and tales of the in- 
digenous people of Oregon. 

Edward Curtis in the Land of the War 
Canoes: A Pioneer Cinematographer in 
the Pacific Northwest by Bill Holm and 
George Quimby. $19.95. An oral history 
from the Indians who worked with Cur- 
tis in 1915 while he was filming a docu- 
mentary of the Kwakiutl culture. 

El Dorado: The Gold of Ancient Colom- 
bia from the Center for Inter-American 
Relations. $14.95. An illustrated cata- 
logue of pre-Columbian gold, with a text 
on the history of gold in the Americas. 
The World of Canadian Writing: Cri- 
tiques and Recollections by George 
Woodcock. $16.95. A collection of essays 
about the literary world of Canada, the 
trends and the personalities. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
PRESS 

(114 North Murray St., Madison, WI 
53715) 

Fascism by Stanley Payne. $16.95. A 
comparison of the regimes in Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, and other Euro- 
pean countries. 
Gold Diggers of 1933, edited by Bruce 
Kawin. $12.50/$4.95. The full shooting 
script of Busby Berkeley's glittering 
musical production, with notes. 

_ Imperialism: American Lawyers 
and Foreign Aid in Latin America by 
James Gardner. $20. A scholarly history 
of the role of American lawyers in Latin 
America. 

Peasants of Costa Rica and the Develop- 
ment of Agrarian Capitalism by Mitchell 
Seligson. $21.50. The story of peasant 
non-rebellion from colonial times to the 
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Slavery in Africa: Historical and Anthro- 
pological Perspectives, edited by Suzanne 
Miers and Igor Kopytoff. $17.50/$8.95. 
A collection of original studies on the 
servitude existing throughout Africa. 
To Have and Have Not, edited by Arthur 
Hove. $12.50/$4.95. A comprehensive 
description and analysis of Heming- 
way’s novel, the film script, and Faulk- 
ner’s shooting script. 

The Invisible Minority: Urban Appa- 
lachians, edited by William Philliber and 
Clyde McCoy. $15.50. Essays that ex- 
plore the Appalachian migration and its 
impact on the cities and the migrants. 
Nineteenth-Century Southern Literature 
by J.V. Ridgely. $9.95. The contrastin 
literary streams of romanticism sad 
“local color’ serve as sources of the 
Southern renaissance. 

Sculpture and Enlivened Space: Aes- 
thetics and History by E. David Martin. 
$23.50. An_ illustrated argument that 
sculpture differs from both painting and 
architecture by activating the surround- 
ing space. 

Slaves No More: Letters From Liberia, 
1833-1869, edited by Bell Wiley. $21.50. 
These letters reflect the fear and dis- 
rebelge Sng of the newly freed Ameri- 
can slaves and the intensity of newly 
found freedom. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(c/o Columbia University Press, 136 S. 
Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533) 

The Architecture of Frederick Clarke 
Withers: The Progress of the Gothic Re- 
vival After 1850 by Francis Kowsky. $25. 
This illustrated volume analyzes the im- 
migrant English architects in America 
during the Gilded Age. 

The Forging of an Aristocracy: Harvard 
and the osisn Upper Class, 1800-1870 
by Ronald Story. $16. A social history of 
the relations of Boston’s elite to Harvard 
and the power that in turn flowed to 
them. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

(92A Yale Station, New Haven, CT 
06520) 

Manet and the Modern Tradition by 
Anne Coffin Hanson. $35/$14.95. An 
illustrated study of Manet’s times, influ- 
ences, opinions, methods, and works. 
Money and Banking in Contemporary 
Japan: The Theoretical Setting and Its 
Application by Yoshio Suzuki. $18. An 
examination of Japanese financial insti- 
tutions and monetary policy. 

Oil, War, and American Security: The 
Search for a National Policy on Foreign 
Oil, 1941-1947 by Michael Stoff. $15. A 
study of the beginnings of the US efforts 
to establish a world oil policy. 

The Prehistory of the Mediterranean by 
D.H. Trump. A study of_the great cul- 
tures which preceded the Greek and 
Roman civilizations. 

Protest at Selma: Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. A 
look at a single campaign within the civil- 
rights movement and the toll it took. 
Traces of the Brush: Studies in Chinese 
Calligraphy by Shen C.Y. Fu. $17.50. An 
illustrated vohimé on the historical and 
aesthetic context of Chinese brushwork. 
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From Traces of the Brush, by 
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THEY WERE 
THERE! 


From Massachusetts: Sylvanus 
Wood of Woburn; Ephraim 
Chase of Bristol; Jonathan 
Brigham of Marlborough; 
David Holbrook of Sturbridge. 
From Rhode Island: Richard 
Durfee of Tiverton; Joseph 
Wood of Scituate. From * 
Connecticut; Samuel de Forrest 
of Stratford; Jonathan Nickerson 
of Ridgefield. From 
Pennsylvania: Michael Graham 
of Paxton Township; From 
_ Virginia: Edward Elley of 
Culpepper County... 
These are just a few of the men 
who tell what it was like to be 
an ordinary soldier in the War 
for Independence in a new book 
of magnificent oral history. 
Maybe one of your ancestors is 


The War of 
Independence 
described by ordinary 
men—and women— 
who took part in it 


Seventy-eight accounts —culled from some 80,000 
pension applications in the National Archives - 
accounts of hand-to-hand combat, of Benedict 
Arnold’s departure to join the British, of General 
Putnam’ legendary ride down the steps of 
Greenwich Meetinghouse, of how the Boyd party 
was surprised at the “Groveland Massacre;” 
confessions of spies; a woman’s description of the 
Yorktown surrender; reports of conversations with 
Montgomery, Greene, and Washington; and many 
other stirring narratives. 





With only one exception, none of these 
documents has ever been published before. All 
are personal accounts or depositions made by those 
who, in their youth, had participated in the 
Revolutionary War and who, in their old age, were 
applying for pensions by stating times of service, 


“A delightful allegory... 
written with heart and a cosmic giggle.” 
— Ram Dass 


author of Be Here Now -: 





Pd 
~- 


among them. le, Sh ore ee ; 
describing incidents, and naming comrades and 


officers to prove their eligibility. Never has the 
Revolution been brought so vividly to life. 
Seldom has a scholar researched such a 
formidable mass of archives to extract such a 
treasury of human experience. 


» THE REVOLUTION 
\ REMEMBERED 


Eyewitness Accounts of 
the War for Independence 
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The sly, wry, merry and sometimes ribald tale 
of a mystical circus and its wondrous troupe. 
By the author of Tales of a Dalai Lama 
Excerpted in Penthouse r 
$4.95 paperback 

$10.95 hardcover 


At better bookstores everywhere 


az, Houghton Mifflin Company 


2 Park Street Boston, Massachusetts 02107 


Edited by John C. Dann 


Profusely illustrated with carefully 
researched period drawings and woodcuts. 


At your bookstore or from 


The University of Chicago Press 


Dept. JS; 5801 Ellis Avenue, Chicago IL 60637. 
Payment must accompany order. Illinois residents add sales tax. 

















paperback booksmith 


celebrates 


All Roads Lead to Boston 
mention this ad with any purchase 
of these essential travel books and 


Receive F REE 
Two Passes To See 


WHERE'S aa 
al BOSTON? Sas 


From Show and Exhibit 
Rand Open Daily From 10-5 p.m. $3.00 Adult 


$1.50 Children 
McNally Phone: 661-6575 


Next to Faneuil Hall 
Discount parking at 60 State Street 
Entrance off Merchant's Row 


3 MAPS IN ONE 
HANDY TRAVELING CASE 


THIS 
Ptah 8 A Og ESSENTIAL 
a se CAMPING 
NEW ENGLAND DIRECTORY 
TRAVEL FOR 


$5.95 NEW ENGLAND 
31 St. James Ave. $3.95 


Park S Bidg. 
4 pura eaaaaae .Promotional offer good only at these 
Back Bay Paperback Booksmiths 


753 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
617-536-4433 


Hours: Sun.-Thurs. 9:30 a.m. - 11:30 p.m. 


Mon.-Fri.: 7:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat., 9:30 a.m. - Midnight 


Sat.: 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 





THE CONTINUING SAGA OF 
STAR WARS 


THE EMPIRE. 


Princess Leia, Luke Skywalker, 
R2-D2, and all your other Star Wars 
favorites return to again confront 
Darth Vader and the dark forces of 
the Galactic Empire. 

The 224-page Marvel Comics Illus- 
trated version of the long-awaited 
motion picture Star Wars — The 
Empire Strikes Back is now avail- 
able at all your favorite bookstores” 
and newsstands. 


Stan Lee presents Marvel Comics 
Illustrated version of Star Wars — The 
Empire Strikes Back. adapted by 
Archie Goodwin and Al! Williamson, 
based on the screenplay by Leigh 
Brackett and Lawrence Kasdan, from 
the story by George Lucas. 


The Force will surely be-with you 
as you delight in this superbly illus- 
trated, full-color Special Edition 
paperback. 


MARVEL 
COMICS GROUP 
575 Madison Avenue 


New York, New York 10022 
212/838-7900 


Distributed by Curtis Circulation 


‘el ics Group. A Division of Cadence 
industries Corporation. 
: © Lucasfilm,LTD.(LFL) 1980 
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e IELOW l: ae These are the very same famous name, gd the most famous name in the XXXXX of blanket 
manufacturers. The very same blankets being fea dared | in the fancy stores & fancy brochures at this 


De SENDA ILLOWGISE — very moment. The only difference is ours are “imperfects” a vague term meaning anything from a 
ate ice misweave in the material to being off an inch or two. They also removed their labels but when you 
. feel and see the — you'll recognize the maker, if you didn’t already catch the hint. 
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These PONIES were stabled in a huge warehouse that PRE gga on stamping each 
had its roof blown off. All the merchandise had to be remov Ox ‘salvage” - but the 
IMMEDIATELY to allow repairs to begin. We meget in vy a } shoes themselves are un- 
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Some time back, we introduced the famous Georgia 
Boot line in our stores. The response was so good we 
immediately re-ordered . . . and were happy to get an 
even better assortment* than before! You'll see work 
oxfords, 6-inch boots, 8-inch boots ... some Ist 
quality, some slight seconds . some with steel 
Safety toes ... a work shoe for everyone, even if 
you re not working! Men’s sizes 612-12. 

Sorry, we can't bh -ey2< every size in every style in 
every store .. . Be Early!! 


y will be In 


If you take off your right glove in 


very cold weather, the ke 
your left pocket. 


HERE ARE AFEW SPECIFICS — we MAY NOT HAVE ALL STVLES IN: ALL Stores ? 


| men’s plain toe shoe, peanut Men's raised moc toe. Curry Tan up- | | Men's oxford full grain | 

crust upper leather, half gusset per leather. twill-lined vamp. unlined | | Spanish Brandy leather, Men’s moc toe 
tongue, twill-lined vamp, unlined quarters. rolled cream cow collar. brass | | raised seam moccasin toe, boot, Tan 
quarter. cushion insole, gum hooks and eyelets. cushion insole, acifate vamp lining. cream S | 
neoprene oil resistant stipple sole natural neoprene lug sole and heel. P hid P 6. eminole upper 
and step heel. Process 82 con- Process 82 construction. cowhide quarter lining. leather, half gus- 
ebresties. cushion insole, gum crepe set tongue, twill- 
os. sole and heel. Process 82 lined vamp, un- 
| construction. lined quarter with 

rolled top band, 

brown eyelets, 
cushion insole, 
gum crepe oil 
resistant sole with 
Step heel, ribbed 
design. Process 
82 construciton. 
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POLYESTER FIBERFILL 


@ Fluffy 
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Geoumente baby comes ies, eapner recone Rowe Stayidl fetecine hottie, 


tary repredoutions, ania 
and crisp architectural cnipos ak all blend for an exciting display of creative 
decoration. All patterns in this collection are printed on our distinctive Viny!- 


Acrylic walicovering, and are now PREPASTED and STRIPPABLE. These 
characteristics allow for easy of hanging and greater serviceability, enabling 
you to create a beautiufi room with minimum effort. Enjoy decorating your 


home with these walicoverings and fabrics knowing that you are backed by 
the quality and service rendered by Thibaut since 1886. 
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Rugged, tubular steel carrying bar 
with glossy, black enamel finish. 
a Sturdy, plated brackets feature the 
m Concord exclusive slamping 
mechanism. Quick bracket adjust- 
4 =6ment fits all width roofs, with 
raingutters. 
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Rugged steel and aluminum 
carrier mounts on raingutters 
with strong steel gutter- 
brackets and Concord multi- 
t directional clamping mech- 
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Transports up to 
three bicycles and 
attaches to most 
=. bumpers with heavy- 
. @ duty plated, thread- 
ed bolts and clamps. 
Vinyl-coated carry- 
ing arms and top 
frame protect bi- ¢ 
cycles and prevent 
slippage. 
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ONE OF CUR BIGGEST LOTS EVER Sil 

—— <hatutae Dehbern 4 Sahay ‘ony 
_ Because this is a Jobber’s Salvage, this means. that it is an un- 
usually high count of goods. The reason being that Jobbers buy 
“x from many, many, makers, manufacturers and other sources 
y . ’cause they sell to so many, many, varied customers. This job- 
ber’s warehouse was chock-full of merchandise when a small fire 
broke out. The fire was contained in a small area, but smoke and 
water damage was the reason the insurance company paid off. 
Most goods are virtually untouched. But you be the judge!! Come 

see for yourselfi 
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This stock is so huge that we couldn’t possibly get it all a C C4 
into our stores for a one time offering. We will continue \, =e a ‘ 
to split it up between our 5 semi-lovely stores over a 
period of time ... Keep watching our ads. All sold with 
our 30 day money back guarantee! 
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WHAT COMFROMISES A SALESPERSON SAMPLE ? 


Sales persons representing Manufacturers get one piece of every item each manufacturer plans to make for 
the upcoming season. They carry around each item in the line to show each department or specialty store 
they service. It is from these samples that stores order what they want. When all orders are placed and 
the salespersons no longer need the samples we buy them and sell them to your for the store’s cost - which 
is 50% of retail - not only do you get them at '2 price, you also get them before the fancy stores. 
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Jerry's “magic” (which is really - | —) helped Erv to close this 
big, big sweater deal at just the right time of the year. 
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Irv was sworn to secrecy as to where he bought this 
stock and might as well have been dealing in “jewels” 
for having to stay so hush - hush. But he promised 
not to say cause he wanted to be able to offer these 
famous Wrangler Jeans to you at an unheard of price 
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These Jackets were being made for the 
largest chain/mail order house in the 
intry when the roof caught fire. Virtual 
untouched ‘stock in mint condition. l 
labels have been removed from this high 
quality stock. Hurry in for best selection. 
Cold weather is just around the corner. 
Beat the weather and “seasonal” high 
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Just 4- EXAMPLES —6¢fe: 
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Plush, Mouton type pile collar and ” i 
full side lined STORM COATS. 





Zip front, quilt lined, SUBURBAN COAT. ; 
2 slash pockets, contrast piping. 498 


GOLF STYLE JACKET. Poplin outer- 4 0° 


a a oe fe . 
| Gee 4/5Op¢. i i HN shell. Zip out fleece lining. 
| Pk. NM abe Pile lined, CORDUROY CAR COAT! Pile ge 
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| Firs o43 CAMEL. collar, slash pockets, button front. 





The crowns on these hats 
are slightly crushed so we 
can't call them first quality. 
However, a little hand shap- 
ing and some steam from 
your shower or iron will put 
them back in shape. 
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Satins - Appli- 

+ Polyeser/rayons = |ques - Embroider- 

+ Fortrets/Cottons jjes - contrast pip- 

+ Kodel poly/cottons jings, front & backi®™ 


¢ 100% acetate 


» Amel/polyesters and yoke details, brushed @ 


other blends fabrics, woven mini 
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Brown. od natura, checks, snap buttons. = 


grey, red, natural, 


blue, olive in the lot! |regular buttons, some with 


Ae ome mune |Pockets some without pock- 
stock. All permanent ets. 


press, All machine SIZES S-AleL-KL fis) 


wash. 
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A leading New England distributor 
had a fire in their warehouse. The fire 
was contained to a small section of 
the building. These frames were not 
even close to the location of the fire. 
Since they were in the same building 
they demanded the insurance com- 
pany remove the entire inventory. 
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SEE THE GIANT CLAMS 
EAT 1 FRIEN DLY NATWES 


Carl Goodwin tried to join 


Pp y' but they 
wouldn't tell him where they held 


their meetings. 
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LOOK At ALL-+hESE FEATURES 
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tHE y! “| GLIDE ROLE TONING 9 FUNCHIONSWITCH + RLESCOPING =~ ROTARY TUNING - tee 
These Panasonic four-in-one x NNA R 

TV's were offered by a Major 4 a lighted dial make tun- hs ou suit your mood: OD Radio has rotary tun- =FRUTTON 

pha bag = a tone UN ing easy on FM/AM M or AM radio. | UHF/VHF/FM antenna ing control to loca | gives you an extra 9 

ark ecient aes sees radio. ‘ets fine reception. / favorite stations fast! ' minutes sleep with 

from a marketing outfit that sup- | On st ES. POLE LTE LOE Ty Ss sgie hh eae OE PO —— each tap. 

wel these units to the Major , imeanenreng ee Senet ee PO i Oe oat Sa 

redit Card Companies. These are on . 

all first quality in carton goods, 


you'd normally be purchasing from 
a fancy schmancy store. 


WHAT ABOUT A 5 
GUARANTEE : 


All these first 
py TV's carry the 

ll factory warranty, 
which is one year car- 
ry in service on parts 
and labor plus our 
famous no hard time 
= sort (you gotta be ay 4: ae ‘ 

happy or your mone’ itp: RE i’ a St i Haeewise 

bac quarantee Pee £7 ; F ts i ‘ — —_ 


; i my *\DIMMER /HOUR ALERt 
° ADVANCED e_/;, iz brightens and dims display, sets 
D i e spre Ble Ee 
a siecroR WoL Cs * ATACK tone to sound at each hour. 
: ) or separate 
tunes VHF and UHF allows one knob — Control lets you al- has 6 positions for _ (not in- 


f all channels - both ways keep the level 
channels! VHF & WHF! a ode. _ versatil- & qn 
: IR ; 00 


This versatile, ultra compact entertainment center ‘As always, items like this seem to disappear in hours, so be 
is one of the last of its kind to be offered by a early to insute that we'll have one for your kitchen, office or 
manufacturer. Increasing costs of these multiple room. Remember, you can throw out your digital alarm clock 


features in a compact unit of this nature have virtually | ‘at never worked anyway, your 1952 portable TV that weighs 
put an end to production of four in ones’s. ae oe Se ne inf es a eaty gets 
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One of the fation 


’S leadin 
found himself with 


9 bedding Manufacturer's 

@ cash flow problem - the Cash was 

out of his hands quicker than it was flowing in, 
We offered to help him with ihs Problem by buying y 

all the matched sets he could make (at a price heh. 
heh ‘t we nice guys! 
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We have sold a lot of Auto 


— oo ee rte " : 
Seat Covers, however we have 
never seen covers as 
beautiful, durable and prac- 
\ tical as these. The selection is 
. aa excellent so don’t miss this 
—_— —— - . 
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This set made by 
one of the finest 
quality manufac- 
. turer’s in the 
‘\ business is com- 
plete with 
everything you 
need to brighten 
up your driving 
life. Quantities are 
limited so be early. 
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These very fine, high quality wrench sets were made 
by the Husky Tool Co. for a department store, selling 
under their own private label. Husky made too many of 
these for their client and called us to help them out. 
The wrenches themselves do not have Husky stamped 
on them but the quality speaks for itself. Each set 
comes with a clip for easy storage. 
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CREte 


Manufactured in England and sold 
widely all over Europe (the boxes 
six lang are alone 

price), Bulld 

n 





ing 
decorative shapes for highly 
decorative concrete fences. 


you have these moids, you will never 
again pay high brickyard prices. 











{ARE ENS et 

pe luxe ulsihe, DEsIeN | 

ome UES 
White acrylic finish with incised gold ac- 
cents, adjustable glass shelving, magnetic 
catches. These s medicine cabinets 
were by Williams, the Cadillac of cabinet 
manufacturers, custom-made for a deluxe 
condominium development which went 
broke before it could be completed. We’ve 
grabbed them to 
give you a 
super value at 
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a 
The manufac- 
turer of 4x6” 
lightweight decora- 
tor ceiling beams for 
the major home improve- 
ment chains changed his 
Packaging. (They do this every 
year or so just to keep the custo- 


mer confused). W 
beams in the De bought of the 


old backagin 
are the same and, of poe on 


69” 


aelane, 


Oum 
Price ¢ 
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The country’s largest importer 
of decorator cork panels 
changed his packaging and 
we were just in time to take 
every piece in the old packag- 
ing which he had in his Long 
Island warehouse. These 12” x 
12” x ¥%” thick panels have 
delicate inlays in your choice 
of rust, black or brown: They ¢@ 
usually sell for $3.99 to $4.99 
per 4 square foot package. Do 
not confuse this with the 
cheap, crumbly cork bark pan- 
els which you usually find at 
this kind of price. 
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Fastener 
Warehouse 
Td a 


PIECEs! 
hs PRICE 


+69 


A Complete Fastener Package—Over 1000 Pieces! 
Including Our 12 Bin Rotary Warehouse 


CHOICE 
._ A\ Each Warehouse Contains 


===>) 52 varieties of fasteners, 
including Machine Screws 


rT 
a, 


& Bolts, Machine Nuts, 
= Washers, Wood Screws, 
<~GN>\) Wire Connectors, Finishing 
——) Nails, Wall Anchors, Cotter 
Pins, Sheet Metal Screws, 
Common Nails, Brads and 

Tacks. 
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There are 14,982 other 
stores in New England 
selling some 

of the exact 

same items 

we do. in 

order to justify 

giving us the | 
money in- 

stead of those 

other greedy, ’ 
grasping 
stores 
have to be 
cheaper . 


IN GOOD 

We offer the best, the 
simplest guarantee in 
the business: 100% 
satisfaction-or-your- 

money-back upon 
return of goods (with 
receipt) within 30 days. 
Fair enough? No strings! 
No hard time! We’re not 


stupid enough to lose a 
customer over one sale. 








WHERE DOES ALL THiS 
GOO? StuFF COME FRoMi’ 


We're in the bargain business. We sell 


cheap because we buy cheap ... we buy 
bankruptcy stocks, tdiread salvage, mail- 
order returns, firestocks, close-outs, ir- 
regulars, insurance salvage . .. merchan- 
dise of all descriptions (some beyond 
description!) all to be sold (we fervently 
pray!) at genuine bona-fide bargain price. 


\ aig , Youll BE 
SURPRISED 
At what (m2, )you)/ 
FinO At OuR FOUR 
MESSORIUMS / 


Not only will you find farnous name merchan- 
dise all over our Mad Merchandise Menagerie 
at a fraction of their “legitimate store” prices, 
but you're apt to find famous name 
shopping for these bargains. Harry says that's 
how the rich stay wealthy, Harry should know! 


\S 66 NC~ SALuace ? 


No, No, a Thousand Times No! The vast majority 
of our merchandise is -A-O.K. perfect, 100% un- 
blemished. Then why is it so cheap? Sometimes 
because an insurance company has to take over an 
entire inventory to facilitate repainting or 
redecorating a d: ged area. S the in- 
sured adds perfect goods to the damaged claim 
because he wants to do a little extra business and 
has a little larceny in his heart. (You would be sur- 
prised how many people try to take advantage of the 
poor, unsuspecting insurance companies!) Fre- 
quently the merchandise is perfect goods sold 
directly by the manufacturer way off price because 
he wants to unload excess inventory without distrub- 
ing conventional channels of distribution 
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9 DONT WAR YouR 


REst ClotHeEs! 


Housekeeping is not-our best ‘subject! 


Don't dress up to shop here. Not because: 


we want it that way. It just happens. Maybe 
because Harry and | are congenital slobs. 


tRUTH IN 
ADVERTISING =o, 


Cuke Chitkter try ChiCkers Soup? 


Long ago we discovered that truth is a 
great gimmick. It’s easy to write ... and 
Ralph Nader can't lay a glove on you. We 
guarantee that our merchandise (and our 
management) is not much worse than we 
la it. Take everything with a ton of 

t. ‘ 


of We are so sure that every one of our 

———=~) 14,862 items is offered at the lowest 

price in all New England that we'll give 

you @ jug of bubbly if you find the same 
item for less 

_ oe beat the other price upon verification. 
ralr enough? 


FLASH 


OUR, 


DO 


This is a low-overhead operation. We don't 


except credit cards because credit cards cost+ | 


money ... and I'm sure you can figure out 

whose money they cost in the long run. If you 

can't pay by cash or check, we suggest ... 

regretfully and respectfully ... that you shop” 
elsewhere. 


elsewhere ... and we'll | 





LOW PRICE GUARANTEE 
We have bargain stores. We think 
they are the best bargain stores in 


New England. We check ... 


re- 


check . . . and double check . . . to be 
sure that every item is a genuine, 


bona 


fide “good-enough-to-brag- 


about” bargain. We're sure that 
every single price is the lowest price 
in all New England. If we goofed ... 
If you find the same item for less 
money . . . we'll give you a free bottle 
of champagne... and we'll best that 
other price! 


SUGHT EXTRA CHARGE 
OZ OSE OF STOMACH Parnp 


Ever since we opened our doors thirteen years — 
ago we've served complimentary coffee (cookies, 
too, when Harry’s wife bakes!) Even though the 
price of coffee has increased five fold, we still do. 
it’s our way of saying “WELCOME”. 


ExeRyoue KnowS 

THAT JERRY S THE 
—uU, CHE . ? 
LP YIN NT 


3. Low-pressure, helpfal porsee- 


pots & pans end tables 

china & flatware panty hose 

blenders TV - B&W - Color 

ous machines radios & phonos 

hair dryers drums & guitars women’ 

costume jewelry vacuum cleaners i: 

hardware parts cabinets luggage 

records & tapes stemware rekignratore 
a recorders ranges 

cookware cal ty 

toys & games — 

stereo components 

stereo consoles 

rockers 

sporting goods 

bed 


objects d’art 
paperback books 
floor polishers 
canned gene 
electrical appliances 
mattresses 

box springs 

rods & reels 
tools 

braided rugs 
carpet tiles 


one sets 
spreads juvenile furniture 
sheets & towels office furniture 
fabric health & beauty aids 
stationery 


gift Items 


f 

sofas & chairs 

Indoor outdoor carpet 
random chairs 
children’s clothes 
canoes 


sleeping 
living room sets 


bee 


HIS IS YOUR BEAWTI Ful 


RIGHT ON THE 
CYNNWAY NexT Ww 
CAPITOL MARKET 


WE DONT TAE 
CORSEDES 
ST RIOUSLY — 
ew that running 
loftiest, ‘most. serious 
vocation in the world 
80 we to make our 
Mad erchandise 
Mazes into fun places 
sr shy Rs sor 
enjoy them. _ 


ARE WE REALLY GREEDY, GRASPING OP- 
PORTUNISTS FEEDING UPON POOR 
DEFENSELESS INSURANCE COMPANIES? 

Yes! ... and not only exploiting insurance 
companies but railroads, trucking companies, 
bankruptcy courts, mail-order houses, 
manufacturers, anyone we can EXCEPT our 
employees (if they don’t do the work, Harry will 
make “¥ do 7 _ our = (the most im- 
portant people in our siness). My d 
taught me that if you take good care B ge J 
employees and your customers (and your 
bartender and bookie) they'll take good care of 
you. 


and his low prices have 
probably had some effect on 
the so-called “legitimate” 
stores. No matter how fancy 
their displays are, they really 
can’t afford to be more than 
40% or 50% higher priced than 





per, b we buy bankrupt 
stocks, railroad salvage, catalog surplus and 
other “distressed” pent Teen og A few items 
scratched, some boxes 
gened, most aro tems perfect — 
perfect — all tems teed 
please in price or ase oe 4 
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COMPLAINTS WANTED: 
Your ints, criticism and 
solicited. This has 


somethi lish, or offen- 
write (Buliding 19 Inc., 348 


bags y 
ingham, Mass., 02043) or phone 














Phoenix) oFFicIAL GUIDE TO THE 


CONSUMER ELECTRONICS JUBILEE 






































MAY 16 THROUGH 25 - SPONSORED BY THE 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION, CONSUIVIER 
ELECTRONICS GROUP 


Including a complete listing of events and their locations 
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WHY PAY FOR FRILLS IF WHAT YOU 


REALLY WANT IS PERFORMANCE? 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 
AR93 AND AR94 

HIGH TECH SPEAKERS 
The fnlls are gone. 

Jigtsi(ete(e Me) a=)eele)yc-1e)(-mesalltswrolelge)eet= 
jo) te luge mele = Ble) Me) Bo abtsjel—eu-lipieslielbleemmala 
has invested everything in what you'll hear. 

The result: a pair of 3-way floor-stand- 
ing speaker systems at prices you'd 
expect to pay for some 2-way bookshelf 
systems. 

The AR93 has four drivers including a 
pair of side-firing woofers which elimi- 
nate interference from secondary reflec- 
tions, and are thus remarkably accurate 
all across the bass range. 

The AR94 has three drivers. With a new 
AR cross-over system, its mid-range 
N(e)d ecmuylleMlelm (ele) (=) a (ON-(oim- lee llc] Bicevele 
firing woofers across the bass range. 





You get added low-end punch in a 
3-way system. Both speakers are bigger 
detclom-leyitelielemlemiel=ia ealeloBcclele(- ele) 4 
more bass response. Both have vertically 
arrayed drivers for sharpest stereo imag- 
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power-handling, and the AR Acoustic 
Blanket™ for smooth frequency response 
for the money than ever. And in aiming 
i(o) ant et-le (e\- 1 cro) eli allele m—>.conletelemetclon 
relbeve | hm ers lave (sve) ee(=m (e\e) 4 
Sleek, contemporary 
matte black, acoustically TRUTH IN LISTENING 
[1@o) gts) ey-1q=)01@ t=] 0)slommaGrablome)(=elelele met 
Speakers that please the eye. 
But above all, speakers that put your 
For literature see your AR dealer or 
wnite AR at this address. Teledyne 
Norwood, MA 02062. 
4@ TELEDYNE ACOUSTIC RESEARCH 














We set out to engineer more speaker 
pened. We achieved a stun- 
speakers, sheathed in a A } 
High Tech and H F'. 
money where you can hear it. 
Acoustic Research, 10 American Drive, 
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Introduction 

Consumer electronics and the Jubilee 

A look at how technology indistinguishable from 
magic has made itself part of everyday life. In 
Boston, 10 days in May have been devoted to 
educating consumers about electronic products — 
the Consumer Electronics Jubilee. 


Schedule of events 

May 16 through 25 

Listings of Jubilee events, their times, places, and 
sponsors. 





VIDEO 





The evolution of television 

Peter W. Mitchell 

Every aspect of TV technology has been 
improved, except one. A history of the medium 
and how it works. 


The big picture 

Larry Collins 

A survey of big-screen projection-television 
systems, what it’s like to own one, and how to 
shop for one. 


Understanding VCRs 


Brad Meyer 

An introduction to home video recording, 
designed to help readers sort through the formats 
and features offered on home video-cassetté 
recorders. Plus a look at video-cassette tapes on 
the market, blank and pre-recorded. 


The minicam comes home 

Edward A. Imbier 

Home video is about to usurp the Super 8 movie 
market. How portable video cameras and 
recorders work. 


Video-disc players 

Gary Stock 

The next phase of the video revolution is about to 
unfold. An explanation of the various video-disc 
systems now being rushed to the marketplace. 


Backyard satellite reception 

Paul D. Lehrman 

How you can have your very own satellite ground 
station and watch TV shows your neighbors can’t. 


What’s in a game? 

Brad Meyer 

Home video games have come a long way since 
Pong, and their thrill is far from wasted on the 


young. 





The ultimate system 

Larry Collins 

Audio meets video, a marriage made in Japan, 
where today improved TV sound is bringing us 
closer to the complete home-entertainment 
system. 





AUDIO 





Sound advice 

Peter W. Mitchell 

A complete guide to component stereo for 
beginners. 


Real to reel 

Paul D. Lehrman 

The history and technology of tape recording, 
plus an explanation of cassette-deck features for 
the befuddled consumer. 


The compact alternative 

Brad Meyer 

Introducing mid-fi, a market category re- 
awakened in the form of economical, compact, 
all-in-one stereo systems. 


Stereo AM 

Larry Collins 

It's official and approved. Before too long, you'll 
be able to receive problem-free stereo broadcasts 
in your home or car. 


Sound on wheels 

N.I. Weinstock 

Computer-related circuitry is changing the still- 
growing field of car stereo components. A survey 
of the latest options. 





PERSONAL ELECTRONICS 





Portable entertainment 

Kathleen Lander 

You can take it with you. AM/FM radios, 
scanners, cassette players, even TVs are coming in 
smaller and smaller packages. 


Small wonders 

Brad Meyer 

Miniaturized games and gadgets for kids and 
adults. Go for a field goal or solve for x. 


To each his phone 

Paul D. Lehrman 

New laws make it possible for everyone to own 
his own telephone and add-on accessories. A look 
at all the new conveniences. 
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Modern magic 


Consumer electronics and the Jubilee 


coinciding with Boston’s 350th 

anniversary celebration, the 

Electronic Industries Association 
is bringing to Boston a Consumer 
Electronics Jubilee. It’s a concerted ef- 
fort by manufacturers and retailers to 
celebrate the value and performance of 
today’s easy-to-use electronic products 
This special Phoenix supplement is 
your guide, both to the events of the 
Jubilee and to the rapidly evolving 
world of electronic products. 

Consumer electronics is the industry 
that gave future shock its name, and if 
you find the rapid-fire emergence of 
electronic gadgets dizzying, you're not 
alone. One of Clarke’s Laws (that’s sci 
fi futurologist Arthur C. Clarke) says 
that any sufficiently advanced 
technology is indistinguishable from 
magic. As more products appear con- 
taining exotic space technology, lasers, 
and microprocessors that think for 
themselves and can be programed for a 
month of automatic operation, you can 
be excused for wondering whether 
you'll need a physics degree and a 
pilot’s license to cope with them. 

Not to worry. It’s true, of course, that 
some of today’s products have a forest 
of controls and are explained in jargon 
that takes a while to get used to. But 
many don’t, and‘designers are devoting 
a lot of, attention to refining control 
functions and simplifying their opera- 
tion — often by using microprocessors 
(miniature computers) to “interface,” in 
designers’ jargon, between you and the 
technical innards of a product 

Thus, by punching a few buttons, 
you can instruct a video-cassette 
recorder to tape your favorite soap 
operas all week while you're at work; 
the microprocessor serves as an 
electronic memory to preserve your in 
structions and as a translator that 
produces the necessary control signals 
to switch channels, start recording at 
the right times, and turn off the 
recorder when the program is over 
Your part of the process is simple to 
learn, and you don’t have to study how 
it works if you don’t want to 

The basic incentives that brought 
electronics so far so fast are war, the 
space race, and the economics of job 
hunting. There’s nothing new about 
this. During World War II, for instance 
Japan's blockade of the Malayan penin 
sula cut off the supply of shellac, forc- 
ing the music industry to search for 
another material from which to make 
phonograph records. It hit upon vinyl, 





which turned out to be better than-shel- 
lac anyway and which made it possible 
for post-war engineers to develop the 
long-playing microgroove disc, which 
could encompass a whole symphony 
with much lower levels of annoying 
surface noise than ever before. The need 
to identify submarine sounds stimulated 
the development of  full-frequency- 
range recording, incidentally laying the 
ground for high-fidelity recordings cap- 
turing the full tonal range of music. The 
need for vast numbers of sensitive 
binoculars and periscopes forced optical 
scientists to develop more-powerful 
mathematical techniques for efficient 
lens design, which were later employed 
to produce the remarkably sharp wide 
angle lenses used in TV and in 
everyones 35mm camera. Of course, 
the war caused lengthy separations of 
husbands from wives, and vast 
numbers of boys went directly from 
high school into the Army without mar 
rying; the result was the baby boom 
When this population bulge grew up 
and started earning weekly paychecks 
in the late ‘60s and early ‘70s, its love of 
rock music meant the establishment of 
an enormous market for radios, record 
players, and stereo components, con 
verting hi-fi from a cottage industry to 
a prosperous, competitive business 
always looking for innovation to boost 
sales 

Meanwhile, the Cold War spawned 
the huge US defense industry, the Ken- 
nedy administration promoted a 
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vigorous aerospace industry, and both 
stimulated rapid growth of the com- 
puter industry, ensuring that any bright 
American engineer graduating from col- 
lege could easily find an attractive job at 
Boeing, IBM, NASA, or a related com- 
pany. Our 1945 peace settlement with 
Japan included a constitutional prohibi- 
tion of a new military-industrial com- 
plex, so the cream of young Japanese 
engineers have found their best career 
opportunities in consumer electronics. 
This concentration of talent led, by the 
mid-'60s and continuing to the present 
day; to aclear Japanese dominance in in- 
novative large-scale manufacturing of 
consumer electronics products. 
Japanese brand names such as Sony 
(from tape recorders to color TV) and 
Panasonic (radios to video-cassette 
decks) became household words, their 
products respected for superior quality 
as well as for sharply competitive pric- 
ing. 

Then the job-market pendulum 
swung the other way. Having beaten the 
Russians and landed men on the moon 
in 1969, the US government lost interest 
in space exploration; the policy of 

detente’ with respect to the USSR 
slowed the nuclear-arms buildup; and 
the winding down of the Vietnam War 
further reduced spending on military 
technology. As a result, thousands of 
high-tech engineers were dumped on 
the job market in America; people who 
had been designing miniaturized 
electronics for spacecraft, high-speed 





computers for NASA and the Pentagon, 
sophisticated navigation-control  cir- 
cuits for fighter planes and missiles, and 
digital instrumentation systems for 
nuclear plants found themselves look- 
ing for ways to use. their skills — and 
like their Japanese counterparts earlier, 
discovered their outlet in fields such as 
consumer electronics and medical 
electronics. 

Hundreds of new companies were 
formed to manufacture digital watches, 
pocket calculators, and mini-computers. 
Instrumentation engineers designed 
electronic blood-pressure monitors, 
police-radar detectors, wireless remote 
controls for TV, and digital delay 
systems for stereo. The circuitry of a 
soldier's walkie-talkie‘ became a. CB 
radio for ‘your car, and the ‘phase- 
locked loop’ detector developed for 
radar and radio-astronomy became a 
stereo FM decoder with remarkably low 
distortion and wide separation. Major 
semiconductor manufacturers such as 
Motorola, Texas Instruments, and 
Signetics, faced with a declining 
military market, finally started develop- 
ing transistors and integrated circuits 
(ICs) specifically for consumer use — 


high-performance ICs for sharper color: 


TV pictures, unique circuits for Pong 
and Space War video games, powerful 
transistors for stereo amplifiers, etc. — 
employing fabrication technique first 
developed for giant computers and 
military electronics. 

The semiconductor manufacturers 
are now at the heart of the consumer 
electronics revolution because of their 
capacity to fabricate ever more 
sophisticated ‘‘large-scale’ integrated 


circuits” (LSI), in which not just dozens 
but hundreds or thousands of tran- 
sistors and other circuit parts are con- 
tained in a small doped-silicon chip. 
Such LSI chips are costly and difficult 
to develop, but once designed they can 
be stamped out by the millions, like 
cookies, with very low cost per unit. 
This is the process that slashed the cost 
of calculators from hundreds of dollars 
to $15 and killed the Swiss watch in- 
dustry by transforming the wrist watch 
from an elaborate and delicate array of 
springs, gears, and jeweled bearings to a 
solid state digital gadget that keeps ac- 
curate time and runs for a year without 
attention. 

The industry is now concentrating on 
microprocessors and LSI control circuits 
that will make it possible to put an 
electronic ‘‘brain’’ into nearly every 
product you encounter. In many cases, 
this will yield new levels of operating 
convenience — for example, the digitally 
tuned radio that memorizes your 
favorite stations and tunes them 
perfectly at the press of a button with 
no need to handle a knob and dial; the 
microwave oven programed to start 
cooking your dinner just before you get 
home and announce it when it is ready; 
the infrared remote control that 
operates your stereo system from the 
comfort of your chair; the program- 
mable TV that automatically tunes to 
your favorite shows each night (and 
refuses to tune shows you don’t want 
your children to watch); the electronic 
phone dialer that memorizes and calls 
frequently dialed numbers (including 
the area code, when necessary) at the 
press of a single button and 


automatically re-dials periodically when 
it encounters a busy signal; and the 
clock radio that wakes you at 7 a.m. on 
weekdays but automatically shifts its 
“on” time to 9 a.m. on weekends. 

In many other cases, LSI control cir- 
cuits will yield improved performance 
(often with no extra effort or expertise 
on the part of the user) — for example, 
the stereo-cassette recorder that tests 
and adjusts itself to achieve the most ac- 
curate response from whatever brand of 
tape you choose to buy; the electronic 
fuel-injection system that maximizes a 
car's gas mileage; the ghost eliminator 
that cleans up TV pictures by detecting 
multipath reflections and generating an 
opposing signal to cancel them; the 
digital encoded records with awesome 
clarity and dynamic range; the stereo 
analyzer that measures the response of 
your audio system and automatically 
compensates for differences in speakers 
and room acoustics; and precise, 
automatic fine-tuning circuits for 
radios, stereo tuners, and TV. 

Some of these benefits are still in the 
future, but many can be found today. 
The EIA Consumer Electronics Jubilee 
is being held to celebrate — and to in- 
troduce you to — the remarkable value, 
the usefulness, and the pleasure-giving 
benefits of today’s rapidly evolving 
electronic products. In more ways than 
most of us may have noticed, electronics 
is re-shaping our lives and even more 
dramatically transforming the habits 
and opportunities available to our 
children. The following pages are your 
guide to the Consumer Electronics 
Jubilee and to the dazzling cornucopia 
of electronic products of the 1980s. @ 





What is 


he Consumer Electronics Jubilee 

is being sponsored by the Con- 

sumer Electronics Group of the 
Electronic Industries Association (EIA). 
What's the EIA? It’s the national trade 
organization of more than 500 com- 
panies involved in all’ phases of elec- 
tronics, including their manufacture 
and distribution. 

The Consumer Electronics Group 
(CEG), a division of the EIA, repre- 
sents those companies that are in- 
volved with electronic products for the 
public. On behalf of its members, the 
CEG covers a broad range of activities, 
including government and consumer 
relations, gathering and, disseminating 
marketing statistics, developing prod- 
uct standards, and conducting a variety 
of industry-development programs. Its 
most visible activity is producing two of 
the nation’s largest trade shows, the 


e EIA? 


Consumer Electronics Shows, held each 
summer in Chicago and each winter in 
Las Vegas. At these shows, more than 
1000 manufacturers introduce new 
technology and new products to retail- 
ers and the press. 

Other CEG industry-development 
programs include a multi-faceted pro- 
gram for the recruitment and compre- 
hensive training of service technicians 
for the consumer electronics industry; 
publishing a series of informative free 
pamphlets on subjects such as TV- 
safety tips, TV servicing, and how to 
purchase audio and video products; a 
new 27%:-minute documentary film, 
“The Link Between Us ... Electron- 
ics,’ featuring Stevie Wonder, Kenny 
Rogers, Jim Henson of Muppets fame, 
and celebrities; an annual newspaper 
supplement; radio and public-service 
spots by Roy Clark; radio interviews by 


Helene Hall; appearances on radio and 
TV by industry spokespersons; audio 
retail sales, training workshops; Span- 
ish-language radio programs; syn- 
dicated newspaper columns; and news 
services. 


The CEG’s newest project is the Con- 
sumer Electronics Jubilee, a coor- 
dinated effort of manufacturers, retail- 
ers, and the media to broaden con- 
sumer awareness of the world of elec- 
tronics and its benefits — through dem- 
onstrations of new products, educa- 
tional seminars, test clinics, factory 
tours, radio and TV programs, and this 
special Phoenix supplement. This proj- 
ect was initiated by CEG executive Jack 
Wayman and developed by CEG spe- 
cial-projects director C. Victor Camp- 
os, well-known to Boston-area audio- 
philes as a hi-fi maven and producer of 
WGBH’s Adventures in Sound. The 
celebration of electronics is coming to 
Boston first; if it proves popular here, 
similar programs will take place in other 
major cities. & 
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Schedule of Jubilee events 





(Complete times and places for events had not been set at press time. For further information, check your daily paper or call the 


sponsoring store.) 





Wednesday, May 14, 1980 


Noon to 7 p.m. Tape and Cassette Deck 
Clinic at Tweeter Etc., Chestnut Hill Mall, 
Chestnut Hill. Will test your cassette deck as 
is, then clean and test again. Sponsored by 
Maxell Corporation of America. 


Thursday, May 15, 1980 


Noon to 7 p.m. Tape and Cassette Deck 
Clinic at Tweeter Etc., Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Will test your cassette deck as is, 
then clean and test again. Sponsored by 
Maxell Corporation of America. 


Friday, May 16 


9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Free hourly showing of ‘The 
Link Between Us Electronics” using 
Kintek sound system, at Sack Cheri Com- 
plex, 50 Dalton St., Boston (opposite Pru- 
dential Center). Sponsored by Kintek. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Amplifier and Public-Ad- 
dress Speaker Demonstration/Clinic at E.U. 
Wurlitzer Inc., 360 Newbury St., Boston. 
Sponsored by Bose Corp. 

11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Home Video Show at New 
England Video Center, 86 Canal St., Boston. 
Demonstrations of all new video-systems 
technology. Seminar sponsored by Maxell 
Corporation of America, Mobil, show spon- 
sored by Akai America Ltd. 

4 to 9 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at Natural 
Sound, 401 Worcester Rd., Framingham. 
Free analysis of your tape deck’s perform- 
ance. Free cleaning and demagnetization of 
tape path. Suggestion of what tape to use 
with your recorder for maximum perform- 
ance. Sponsored by Maxell Corporation of 
America and Gundolfi Reiss Associates. 
Noon to 6 p.m. Auto Stereo Inspection at 
You Do It Electronics Center, 40 Franklin St. 
(Rt. 128, Exit 56E), Needham. Free inspec- 
tion and evaluation of your car stereo sys- 
tem. Sponsored by Mitsubishi. 

Noon to 7 p.m. Tape and Cassette Deck 
Clinic at Tweeter Etc., 874 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Will test your cassette 
deck as is, then clean and test again. Spon- 
sored by Maxell Corporation of America. 
7:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. The Ultimate Audio 
Experience. Hear the state-of-the-art in 
music reproduction at Goodwin's, 33 New- 
bury St., Boston. A concert of classical and 
jazz 30-ips master tapes played on a $60,000 
audio system. Designed by Mark Levinson 
Audio Systems of New Haven, Conn. Fol- 
lowing at 8:30, Anthony Federica, president 
of Scheiber Sonics, will talk about the re- 
creation of spatial information in music 
reproduction and answer questions. Call for 
reservations (226-0608), as seating is limited. 
Portable Video Recorders Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Quasar 

Speaker Movie at Lechmere Sales, 688 Provi- 
dence Hwy., Dedham. Movie on “‘vertical”’ 
speakers. Sponsored by AR. 

“Berlin’’ Super Car Stereo Demonstration at 


Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Ded- 
ham. Sponsored by Blaupunkt. 

Stereo Receiver Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 
88 First St., Cambridge. Tips on how to 
choose a stereo receiver. Sponsored by 
Sansui. 

Speaker Theory and Design Seminar at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by H.H. Scott. 

Video-Recording Techniques Seminar at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Demonstration of various techniques of 
video recording. Sponsored by RCA. 
Projection TV Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. Spon- 
sored by Sony. 

Police-Scanning Demonstration at Lech- 
mere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. A radio 
demonstration. Sponsored by Regency. 
H.E.L.P. CB Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. Spon- 
sored by GE. 

Informal talk with factory expert on hi-fi at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Man- 
chester, NH. Sponsored by Pioneer. 
Compact-Stereo Presentation at Lechmere 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. Presenta- 
tion of new concepts in compact stereos. 
Sponsored by Quasar. 

Speaker Seminar at Jordan Marsh, 450 
Washington St., Boston. Tips on how, to buy 
speakers. Sponsored by Fisher Corp. 

Tape Seminar at Lechmere Sales, Liberty 
Tree Mall, Danvers. Explanation of how tape 
is made. Comparison of -performance of 
BASF Studio and Pro Series in various ap- 
plications. Sponsored by BASF. 


Saturday, May 17 


9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Free hourly showing of ‘The 
Link Between Us ... Electronics,” using 
Kintek sound system, at Sack Cheri Com- 
plex, 50 Dalton St., Boston. Sponsored by 
Kintek. 

9:30 am. to 5:30 p.m. Auto and Home 
Stereo Service Clinic at Waltham Camera 
and Stereo, 363-369 Moody St., Waltham 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open House for auto sound 
products, including famous brand names — 
Blaupunkt, Motorola, Sanyo, Craig, Jensen, 
Kriket, at two locations: Travel ‘N’ Sound, 
1570 Providence Highway, Norwood, and at 
Travel ‘N’ Sound, Main St., North Reading. 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Home Video Show at New 
England Video Genter, 86 Canal St., Boston 
Demonstration of all new video-systems 
technology, including projection TV, video- 
tape recorder, video disc, computerized video 
games, and information systems all! in one 
specially designed system. 

Noon to 4 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
BrandsMart, 127 Smith Place, Cambridge. 
Free analysis of your tape deck’s perform- 
ance. Free cleaning and demagnetization of 
tape path. Suggestion of what tape to use 
with your recorder for maximum perform- 
ance. Sponsored by Maxell Corporation of 
America and Gundolfi Reiss Associates. 
Noon to 5:p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Music Box, 58 Central St., Wellesley. Free 
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analysis of your tape deck’s performance. 
Free cleaning and demagnetization of tape 
path. Suggestion of what fape to use with 
your recorder for maximum performance. 
Sponsored by Maxell Corporation of Amer- 
ica and Gundolfi Reiss Associates. 

7:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. The Ultimate Audio 
Experience. Hear the state of the art in mksic 
reproduction at Goodwin's, 33 Newbury St., 
Boston. A concert of classical and jazz 30-ips 
master tapes played on a $60,000 audio sys- 
tem. Designed by Mark Levinson Audio Sys- 
tems of New Haven, Conn. At 8:30, 
Anthony Federica, president of Scheiber 
Sonics will talk about the re-creation of spa- 
tial information in music reproduction and 
answer questions. Call for reservations (226- 
0608), as s@ating is limited. 


Saturday, May 17, 1980 


Tape Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., 
Cambridge. Explanation of how tape is 
made. Comparison of performance of BASF 
Studio and Pro Series in various applica- 
tions. Sponsored by BASF Corp. 
Personal/Home Computer Seminar at Lech- 
mere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Demon- 
stration of InTelevision intelligent-televi- 
sion systems. Sponsored by Mattel Elec- 
tronics. 

“Berlin” Super Car Stereo Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Blaupunkt. 

Compact Stereo Presentation at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. Pres- 
entation of new concepts in compact stereos. 
Sponsored by Quasar. 

Police Scanning Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. A 
radio demonstration. Sponsored by Regency. 
Stereo Receiver Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 
688 Providence.Hwy., Dedham. Tips on how 
to choose a stereo receiver. Sponsored by 
Sansui. 

Portable Video Recorders Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Ded- 
ham. Sponsored by Quasar. 

Speaker Theory and Design Seminar at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Man- 
chester, NH. Sponsored by H.H. Scott. 


Sunday, May 18 


9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Free hourly showing of “The 
Link Between Us Electronics,’”” using 
Kintek sound system, at Sack Cheri Com- 
plex, 50 Dalton St., Boston. Sponsored by 
Kintek 
Tape Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. 
Willow Street, Manchester, NH. Explana- 
tion of how tape is made. Comparison of per- 
formance of BASF Studio and Pro Series in 
various applications. Sponsored by BASF 
Corp 
Personal/Home Computer Seminar at Lech- 
mere Sales, 1500S. Willow St., Manchester, 
NH. Demonstration of InTelevision intelli- 
gent-television systems. Sponsored by Mat- 
tel Electronics. 
Seminar on how to buy a stereo system at 
Continued on page 8 








FREE TURNTABLE CLINICS, MAY 19, 20 & 21! 


“Find out why we sell 


somany Dual turntables.” 


Clinic Schedule: 


Dual is far and away our best-selling 
brand of turntables. That's because every 
Dual turntable — even their bottom-of-the- 
line” model — features German craftsman- 
ship, incredible reliability and the brand 
new ULM (Ultra Low Mass) tonearm. 


Free Turntable Clinics 

Find out how your turntable stacks up 
against a Dual at one of our Jubilee turntable 
clinics. 

Just bring your magnetic-cartridge turn- 
table to one of the three Tweeter locations 
listed in this ad. 

Our friends from Dual will clean the stylus, 
make any necessary adjustments, and then 
test your turntable for speed, accuracy, 
rumble and wow & flutter. 

They'll even give you a written test report 
on your turntable. 

Note: These clinics are for functioning 
turntables only. 


Harvard Square Store 
Commonwealth Ave. Store 


Monday, May 19 
Tuesday, May 20 


Wednesday, May 21 Framingham Store 


ALL CLINICS OPEN NOON ’TIL 7:00 PM, 
COME EARLY OR MAKE A RESERVATION! 


Tweeigy 


874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 738-4411 
102 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 492-4411 
The Mall-Route 9, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 964-4411 

82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, Mass. 01803 273-2200 

269 Thayer St., Providence, R.I. 02906 274-8900 
86 Worcester Rd.-Re. 9, Framingham, Mass. 01701 879-1500 
The Mall of New Hampshire, Manchester, N.H. 03103 627-4600 
520 Amherst St.-Rt. 10IA, Nashua, N.H. 03063 880-7300 
14 Front St.-Downtown, Worcester, Mass. 01608 752-2400 
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Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Man- 
chester, NH. Covers integrated-component 
systems, audio-component systems and 
speakers. Sponsored by Fisher Corp. 
Compact Stereo Presentation at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Presentation of new concepts in compact 
stereos. Sponsored by Quasar. 

H.E.L.P. CB Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by GE. 

Portable Video Recorders Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Man- 
chester, NH. Sponsored by Quasar. 

Stereo Receiver Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 
1500S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. Tips 
on how to choose a stereo réceiver. Spon- 
sored by Sansui. 

Car-Stereo Installation Clinic at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Advice and suggestions for the do-it-your- 
selfer on ways to install car stereo. Spon- 
sored by Pioneer. 

Video Disc Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by Magnavox. 


Monday, May 19 


9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Free hourly showing of ‘The 
Link Between Us ... Electronics,” using 
Kintek sound system, at Sack Cheri Com- 
plex, 50 Dalton St., Boston. Sponsored by 
Kintek. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Speaker Seminar on the 
Bose Corp. double-decker English bus at 
Tweeter Etc., 874 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Demonstration of speaker techno- 
logy, including a multi-media film on 
speaker uses. Sponsored by Bose. 

10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Laser Video-Disc Dis- 
play at Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cam- 
bridge. Will demonstrate use of laser techno- 
logy for home video viewing. Sponsored by 
Pioneer. 

10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Car Stereo Installation 
Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cam- 
bridge. Advice and suggestions for the do-it- 
yourselfer on ways to install car stereo. 
Sponsored by Pioneer. 

Noon to 6 p.m. Phono Cartridge Clinic at 
Auditus, 170 Worcester Rd., Wellesley. Ex- 
perts will check your stylus for wear and will 
test the cartridge for frequency and square- 
wave response. Sponsored by Nagatronics. 
Noon to 7 p.m. Turntable Clinic at Tweeter 
Etc., Harvard Square, Cambridge. Will ad 
just your turntable and clean stylus before 
testing for speed accuracy, wow and flutter, 
and rumble, Sponsored by Dual. 

1 p.m. to 8 p.m. Police Speed Radar De- 
tector seminar at SpeedMark Ltd., 123 N. 
Beacon, Brookline. Live police radar guns 
show radar detectors in action. Videotape on 
the use and misuse of speed radar. US Pocket 
Atlas to anyone who mentions where he/she 
saw this event listed. Sponsored by Whistler 
Division Controlonics Corporation 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Nantucket Sound, South Shore Plaza, Brain- 
tree. Free analysis of your tape deck’s per 
formance. Free cleaning and demagnetiza- 
tion of tape path. Suggestion of what tape to 
use with your recorder for maximum per- 
formance. Sponsored by Maxell Corpora- 
tion of Ameri¢a and Gundolfi Reiss Asso- 
ciates. 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at Ear- 
drum of New England, 154 Cambridge St., 


Burlington. Free analysis of your tape deck’s 
performance. Free cleaning and demagne- 
tization of tape path. Suggestion of what 
tape to use with your recorder for maximum 
performance. Sponsored by Maxell Cor- 
poration of America and Gundolfi Reiss 
Associates. 

6 p.m. to 9 p.m. Amplifier and Receiver 
Clinic at BrandsMart, 127 Smith Place, Cam- 
bridge. Free evaluation of the performance of 
your amplifier or receiver. Sponsored by 
H.H. Scott. 

Tape Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochi- 
tuate Rd., Framingham. Explanation of how 
tape is made. Comparison of performance of 
BASF Studio and Pro Series in various ap- 
plications. Sponsored by BASF Corp. 
Stereo Receiver Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 
400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. Tips in 
how to choose a stereo receiver. Sponsored 
by Sansui. 

Speaker Movie at Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. 
Willow St., Manchester, NH. Movie on 
‘‘vertical’’ speakers. Sponsored by AR. 
Battery Applications Seminar at Lechmere 
Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Eveready. 

“Berlin’’ Super Car Stereo Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Man- 
chester, NH. Sponsored by Blaupunkt. 
Personal/Home Computer Seminar at Lech- 
mere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framing- 
ham. Demonstration of InTelevision intelli- 
gent-television systems. Sponsored by Mat- 
tel Electronics. 

Seminar on how to buy a stereo system at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Covers integrated-component systems, 
audio-component systems and_ speakers. 
Sponsored by Fisher Corp. 

Automatic Program-Search-System Techno- 
logy Discussion at Lechmere Sales, 688 
Providence Hwy., Dedham. Sponsored by 
Sharp 

Split-Screen Television Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Ded- 
ham. Sponsored by Sharp. 

Speaker Clinic at Lechmere Sales, Liberty 
Tree Mall, Danvers. Bring in your speaker to 
have its performance tested by experts. 
Sponsored by EPI. 

Car Stereo Design and Application at Lech- 
mere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Jensen. 

Digital Recording Techniques Explained at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Man- 
chester, NH. Sponsored by Sanyo. 

New Turntable Design Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Technics. 

State of the Art of Calculators at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. 
Sponsored by Casio. 

Video Recording Tape Clinic at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. Spon- 
sored by TDK. 

“Selecting a System’’ at Lechmere Sales, 88 
First St., Cambridge. Tips on selecting a 
matched hi-fi system. Sponsored by Avid 
Metal Tape Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
3M. 

Video Disc Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. Spon- 
sored by Magnavox 


Equalizer Demonstration at Lechmere Sales, 
688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. Sponsored 
by BSR. 

Car Antennas at Lechmere Sales, 688 Provi- 
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dence Hwy., Dedham. Tips on choosing and 
installing a car antenna. Sponsored by 
Harada. 

Video Recording Demonstration at Lech- 
mere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. 
Sponsored by Panasonic. 

State of the Art Radio Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Ded- 
ham. Sponsored by Panasonic. 

Language Translator Technology Explained 
at Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. Sponsored by Panasonic. 

Video Recording Techniques Semirfar at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Man- 
chester, NH. Demonstration of various tech- 
niques of video recording. Sponsored by 
RCA. 

Air Conditioners and Energy Savings Dis- 
cussion at Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cam- 
bridge. Sponsored by Emerson. 

Speaker Theory and Design Seminar at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by H.H. Scott. 
Projection T.V. Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. Spon- 
sored by Sony. 

Police Scanning Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. A radio 
demonstration. Sponsored by Regency. 
Portable Video Recorders Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Quasar. 
Compact Stereo Presentation at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. 
Presentation of new concepts in compact 
stereos. Sponsored by Quasar. ~ 

Hi-Speed Amplifier Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 
688 Providence Hwy.,. Dedham. Sponsored 
by Kenwood. 

Record Care Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 688 
Providence Hwy., Dedham. Sponsored by 
Soundguard. 


Tuesday, May 20 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Speaker Seminar on the 
Bose Corp. double-decker English bus at 
Tweeter Etc., 874 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Demonstration of speaker techno- 
logy, including a multi-media film on 
speaker uses. Sponsored by Bose. 
10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Car Stereo Installation 
Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence 
Hwy., Dedham. Advice and suggestions for 
the do-it-yourselfer on ways to install car 
stereo. Sponsored by Pioneer. 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Tour of Corporate Head- 
quarters, R&D Lab and Manufacturing 
Facilities of Bose Corporation, the Moun- 
tain Road, Framingham (in Framingham In- 
dustrial Park). Tours will be conducted hour- 
ly on the hour and will include a multi-media 
presentation of the film, ‘Speakers and 
Spaces.”’ Sponsored by Bose. 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laser Video-Disc Display at 
Video Center, 86 Canal St., Boston. Will 
demonstrate the use of laser technology for 
home video viewing. Sponsored by Pioneer. 
Noon to 4 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Audio Studio, 414 Howard Street, Brook- 
line. Free analysis of your tape deck’s per- 
formance. Free cleaning and demagnetiza- 
tion of tape path. Suggestion of what tape to 
use with your recorder for maximum per- 
formance. Sponsored by Maxell Corpora- 
tion of America and Gundolfi Reiss Asso- 
ciates. 
Noon to 5 p.m. Audio-Visual Demonstra- 
tion at Copley Camera, 480 Boylston St., 
Continued on page 10 
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Carri 


EQL5200 FIVE BAND EQUALIZER 


j 13ti SQUALIZER/ OOD WATT AMPLIFIER 


EQA311 EQUALIZER/AMP 


EPA7000 100 WATT POWER AMP 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
CAR STEREO SOUND GREAT. 


Most car stereo systems — even the very good Car-Fi's EPA7000 power amp not only puts out 50 
ones — suffer from two basic problems: tone con- watts RMS per channel, from 20 — 20,000 Hz, with 
trols without enough control and power amplifiers momore than 0.5% distortion — it will do it with any 
without enough power. combination of speakers (all the way down to 1ohm 


Enter Car-Fi, America’s leading manufacturer of '™pedances!). 
quality car stereo control centers, equalizers and Come in soon and hear Car-Fi’s full line of car 
power amps. stereo controls centers, equalizers and power amps 
Car-Fi’s new EQL5200 is the world’s smallest car — the best way we know of to add power and control 


stereo equalizer: five bands of graphic control with 0© YOUr Car Seren. 
an LED readout all ina 1.6” x 4.2” box! 


Car-Fi’s EQA311 is the best combination 
equalizer/power amplifier we know of. Five bands of 


equalization and 60 watts of power with less & 
background ‘‘hiss’¥than any product like it. 
Car-Fi’s EQL-5500 is probably the world’s ulti- 
™ 


mate car stereo control center: five bands of equali- 
zation, a 45-LED Spectagraphic™ readout, 
biamplification ability, muting and loudness — all at 
no more than 0.02% total harmonic distortion! 


874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 738-4411 


102 Me. Aubum St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 492-4411 
The Mall-Route 9, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 964-4411 
82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, Mass. 01803 273-2200 
269 Thayer St., Providence, R.1. 02906 274-8900 
7 {Cc 86 Worcester Rd.-Rr. 9, Framingham, Mass. 01701 879-1500 


The Mall of New Hampshire, Manchester, N.H. 03103 627-4600 
520 Amherst St.-Rr. IOLA, Nashua, N.H. 03063 880-7300 


e 14 Front St.-Downtown, Worcester, Mass. 01608 752-2400 
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Boston. Demonstrations of new computer- 
controlled loudspeakers. Sponsored by KLH. 
Noon to 6 p.m. Phono Cartridge Clinic at 
Cuomo’s, 317 S. Broadway, Salem, NH. Ex- 
perts will check your stylus for wear and will 
test the cartridge for frequency and square- 
wave response. Sponsored, by Nagatronics. 
Noon to 7 p.m. Turntable Clinic at Tweeter 
Etc., 874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Will 
adjust your turntable and clean stylus be- 
fore testing for speed accuracy, wow and 
flutter, and rumble. Sponsored by Dual. 

3 p.m. to 9 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Stereo World, Nagog Square Mall, Acton. 
Free analysis of your tape deck’s perform- 
ance. Free cleaning and demagnetization of 
tape path. Suggestion of what tape to use 
with your recorder for maximum perform- 
ance. Sponsored by Maxell Corporation of 
America and Gundolfi Reiss Associates. 
Tape Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 688 Provi- 
dence Hwy., Dedham. Explanation of how 
tape is made. Comparison of performance of 
BASF Studio and Pro Series in various ap- 
plications. Sponsored by BASF Corp. 
Video Recording Demonstration at Lech- 
mere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Spon- 
sored by Panasonic. 

Projection-TV Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by Sony. 

Informal Talk with factory expert on hi-fi at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Pioneer. 
High-Speed Amplifier Clinic at Lechmere 
Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Kenwood. 

Metal Tape Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. 
Sponsored by 3M. 

Record Care Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 88 
First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by Sound- 
guard. 

Equalizer Demonstration at Lechmere Sales, 
388 First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by BSR. 
Car Antennas at Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochi- 
tuate Rd., Framingham. Tips on choosing 
and installing a car antenna. Sponsored by 
Harada. 

Personal/Home Computer Seminar at Lech- 
mere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. 
Demonstration of InTelevision intelligent- 
television systems. Sponsored by Mattel 
Electronics. 

Seminar on how to buy a stereo system at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Covers integrated-component systems, 
audio-component systems and_ speakers. 
Sponsored by Fisher Corp. 

Split-Screen Television Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Sharp. 
Automatic Program-Search-System Techno- 
logy Discussion at Lechmere Sales, 400 
Cochituate Rd., Framingham. Sponsored by 
Sharp. 

“Berlin” Super Car Stereo Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Blaupunkt. 

Speaker Movie at Lechmere Sales, Liberty 
Tree Mall, Danvers. Movie on ‘vertical’ 
speakers. Sponsored by AR. 

Stereo Receiver Seminar at Lechmere Sales, 
Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. Tips on how to 
choose a stereo receiver. Sponsored by 
Sansui. 

Car Stereo Design and Application at Lech- 
mere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Spon- 


sored by Jensen. 

New Turntable Design Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Man- 
chester, NH. Sponsored by Technics. 

State of the Art of Calculators at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S, Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by Casio. 

Phone-Answering Machine Demonstration 
at Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Codephone. 
Digital Recording Techniques Explained at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Sanyo. 
State-of-the-Art Radio Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Panasonic. 

Language Translator Technology Explained 
at Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Panasonic. ; 
Air Conditioners and Energy Savings Dis- 
cussion at Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence 
Hwy., Dedham. Sponsored by Emerson. 
“Selecting a System” at Lechmere Sales, 688 
Providence Hwy., Dedham. Tips on select- 
ing a matched hi-fi system. Sponsored by 
Avid. 

Metal Tape Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by 3M. 

Video Disc Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. 
Sponsored by Magnavox. 

Video Recording Techniques Seminar at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Demonstration of various techniques of 
video recording. Sponsored by RCA. 
Police Scanning Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
A radio demonstration. Sponsored by 
Regency. 

Battery Applications Seminar at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. Spon- 
sored by Eveready. 


Wednesday, May 21, 1980 


9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Bose Mobile Audio 
Showroom at Copley Camera, 480 Boylston 
St., Boston. Mobile showroom in double- 
decker bus featuring product displays and 
demonstrations. Theater in upper level will 
show “Speakers and Spaces.”’ Sponsored by 
Bose. 

9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Audiovox Drawing at 
BrandsMart, 127 Smith Place, Cambridge. 
Register to win an Audiovox Amp 550 with 
25-watt-per-channel power booster, five- 
band graphic equalizer and built-in fader. 
Drawing will be held at 8:30 p.m. No pur- 
chase necessary; you need not be present to 
win. Sponsored by Audiovox. 

10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Car Stereo Installation 
Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Advice and suggestions for the 
do-it-yourselfer on ways to install car stereo. 
Sponsored by Pioneer. 

11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Tour of Corporate Head- 
quarters, R&D Lab and Manufacturing 
Facilities of Bose Corp., the Mountain Road, 
Framingham (in Framingham Industrial 
Park). Tours will be conducted hourly on the 
hour and will include a multi-media pre- 
sentation of the film ‘Speakers and Spaces.” 
Sponsored by Bose. 

Noon to 5 p.m. Audio Visual Demon- 
stration at Natural Sound West in Worces- 
ter. Demonstrations of new computer- 
controlled loudspeakers. Sponsored by KLH. 
Noon to 7 p.m. Turntable Clinic at Tweeter 
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Etc., 86 Worcester Rd., Framingham. Will 
adjust your turntable and clean stylus before 
testing for speed accuracy, wow and flutter, 
and rumble. Sponsored by Dual. 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at E. U. 
Wurlitzer, 36 Newbury St., -Boston, Mass. 
Free analysis of your tape deck’s 
performance. Free cleaning and demagne- 
tization of tape path. Suggestion of what 
tape to use with your recorder for maximum 
performance. Sponsored by Maxell Corpor- 
ation of America and Gundolfi Reiss 
Associates. " 
5 p.m. to 9 p.m. Consumer Product Clinic at 
Eardrum in Harvard Square. Demon- 
strations and explanations of dbx, tape noise 
reduction and noiseless discs. Sponsored by 
dbx. 
5 p.m. to 9 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Tweeter ; tc., Chestnut Hill Mall. Free 
analysis of your tape deck’s performance. 
Free cleaning and demagnetization of tape 
path. Suggestions of what tape to use with 
you recorder for maximum performance. 
Sponsored by Maxell Corporation of 
America and Gundolfi Reiss Associates. 
Speaker Movie at Lechmere Sales, 88 First 
St., Cambridge. Movie on ‘‘vertical’’ 
speakers. Sponsored by AR. 
Air Conditioners and Energy Savers Dis- 
cussion at Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, 
Danvers. Sponsored by Emerson. 
Seminar on how to buy a stereo system at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Covers integrated component 
systems, audio component systems and 
speakers. Sponsored by Fisher Corp. 
State of the Art of Calculators at Lechmeré 
Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Casio. 
Car Stereo Design and Application at 
Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. Sponsored by Jensen. 
New Turntable Design Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Technics. 
Speaker Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. 
Willow St., Manchester, NH. Bring in your 
speaker to have its performance tested by 
experts. Sponsored by EPI. 
Phone-Answering Machine Demonstration 
at Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., 
Manchester, NH. Sponsored by Codephone. 
Automatic Program-Search-System Tech- 
nology Discussion at Lechmere Sales, 88 
First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by Sharp. 
Split-Screen Televsion Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Sharp. 
Digital Recording Techniques Explained at 
Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hway, 
Dedham. Sponsored by Sanyo. 
Language Translator Technology Explained 
at Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, 
Danvers. Sponsored by Panasonic. 
State of the Art Radio Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Panasonic. 
Video Recording Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Pansonic. 
Video Disc Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Magnavox. 
Metal Tape Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. 
Sponsored by 3M. 
“Selecting a System” at Lechmere Sales, 400 
Continued on page 12 
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KP-373 Compact cassette with convenient TS-%67 6'2"door-mount 
mechanism. Volume, tone and balance con- speakers. 10-0z. magnet. 

trols. Locking fast forward/rewind. Auto- Coaxiai 2-way speaker. 

matic replay. Loudness switch. Tape play 2” tweeter. High-compli- F 
indicator. One year limited warranty parts ance woofer. 20 watts / ff dais 
and labor. power  andling. 7 i 








AUTO EJECT 
AUTO REPLAY 

















TS-695 6” x 9” three-way AD-320 Power amplifier —20 watt. 20 watt max. 
speakers. High efficiency RMS power/channel. Automatic on/off power 
20-0z. magnet. Unobstruct- switch. Manual by-pass switch. Auxiliary input 
ed bridgeless construc- jacks. Car stereo input. 

tion. 40 watts power 

handling. 


); PIONEER’ 


Pioneer is one of the world’s leading manufacturers of high performance car 
stereo components. Complete Pioneer car stereo systems start as low as 


$119.95. 


“High Performance 


PIONEER Car Stereo.” 


At Tweeter, we have the largest selection of Plus, if you buy your system from and have it 
quality car stereO equipment in New England. _ installed by Tweeter, we double manufacturers’ 
Names like ADS, Alpine, Blaupunkt, Car-Fi, © warranties — parts and labor! 


Concord, Pioneer, Jensen, Roadstar and 




















Sino. And we guarantee our prices to be the lowest 
available from a local, authorized dealer for 
We also have qualified sales people that will 30 days. 
help you find the system that’s just right for 
your car and your budget. 


874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 738-4411 


102 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 492-4411 

The Mall-Route 9, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 964-4411 

82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, Mass. 01803 273-2200 
269 Thayer St. Providence, R.1. 02906 274-8900 { 


86 Worcester St., Framingham, Mass. 01701 879-1500 

The Mall of New Hampshire, Manchester, N.H. 03103 627-4600 
520 Amherst St.-Rt. 101A, Nashua, N.H. 03063 880-7300 

14 Front St.-Downtown, Worcester, Mass. 01608 . 752-2400 


Meadow Glen Mall, Medford 391-2100 CO} SI@TeO 
@Ic. 
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Cochituate Rd., Framingham. Tip on 
selecting a matched hi-fi system. Sponsored 
by Avid. 

Record Care Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 
Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. Sponsored by 
Soundguard, 

Hi-Speed Amplifier Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 
Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. Sponsored by 
Kenwood. 

Car Antennas at Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., 
Cambridge. Tips on choosing and installing a 
car antenna. Sponsored by Harada. 
Equalizer Demonstration at Lechmere Sales, 
1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by BSR. 

Video Recording Tape Clinic at Lechmere 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by TDK. 

Battery Applications Seminar at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by Everyday 

H.E.L.P. CB Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by GE. 

Police Scanning Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd. Framingham. A 
radio demonstration. Sponsored by Regency. 
Projection-TV Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy, Dedham. 
Sponsored by Sony. 

Video Recording Techniques Seminar at 
Lechmere, 400 Cochituate Rd. Framingham. 
Demonstration of various techniques of 
video recording. Sponsored by 24. 


Thursday, May 22 


9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Bose Mobile Audio 
Showroom at Copley Camera, 480 Boylston 
St., Boston. Mobile showroom in double- 
decker bus, featuring product displays and 
demonstrations. Theater in upper level will 
show “Speakers and Spaces.’’ Sponsored by 
Bose 

9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Car Stereo Installation 
Clinic at Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, 


Danvers. Advice and suggestions for the do- 


it-yourselfer on ways to install car stereo. 
Sponsored by Pioneer. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Recording Equipment 
Clinic at E. U. Wurlitzer, Inc., 360 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. Discussion of a variety 
of recording techniques, new developments, 
the home studio, etc. Sponsored by 
TEAC/TASCAM. 

10 a.m. to 4 pm Tour of corporate 
headquarters, R&D, engineering and speaker 
sproduction facilities of H.H. Scott, Inc., 20 
Commerce Way, Woburn, Mass. Tour 
conducted every half-hour. Penthouse Pet 
will be available to autograph snapshots. 
Free T-shirt or coffee mug to the first 200 
visitors. Sponsored by H.H. Scott Inc. 

11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Tour of corporate head- 
quarters, R&D lab and manufacturing Facili- 
ties of Bose Corp., the Mountain Road, 
Framingham (in Framingham Industrial 
Park). Tours will be conducted hourly on the 
hour and will include a multi-media presen- 
tation of the film ‘‘Speakers and Spaces.” 
Sponsored by Bose. 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m. Consumer Product Clinic at 
Eardrum in Burlington. Demonstrations and 
explanations of dbx tape noise reduction and 
noiseless discs. Sponsored by dbx. 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Cuomo’s, 317 S. Broadway, Salem, NH. Free 
analysis of your tape deck’s performance. 


Free cleaning and demagnetization of tape 
path. Suggestion of what tape to use with 
your recorder for maximum performance. 
Sponsored by Maxell Corporation of 
America and Gundolfi Reiss Associates. 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m., Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Tweeter, Etc., 102 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Free analysis of your tape deck’s 
performance. Free cleaning and 
demagnetization of the tape path. Suggestion 
of what tape to use with your tape recorder 
for maximum performance. Sponsored by 
Maxell Corporation of America and 
Gundolfi Reiss Associates. 

Seminar on how to buy a stereo system at 
Lechmere, 688 Providence Hwy. Dedham. 
Covers integrate component systems, audio 
somponent systems and speakers. Sponsored 
by Fisher Corp. 

Compact Stereo Presentation at Lechmere 
Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Presentation 
of new concepts in compact stereos. 
Sponsored by Quasar. 

Split-Screen Television Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Sharp. 

Automatic Program-Search-System 
Technology Discussion at Lechmere Sales, 
Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. Sponsored by 
Sharp. 

Equalizer Demonstration at Lechmere Sales, 
400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. Sponsored 
by BSR. 

Video Recording Tape Clinic at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by TDK. 

Informal Talk with Factory Expert on Hi-fi 
at Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, 
Danvers. Sponsored by Pioneer. 

Portable Video Recorders Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Quasar. 

Informal Talk with Factory Expert on Hi-fi 
at Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Pioneer. 

High-Speed Amplifier Clinic at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by Kenwood. 

Record Care Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 1500 
S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. Sponsored 
by Soundguard. 

Car Antennas at Lechmere Sales, Liberty 
Tree Mall, Danvers. Tips on choosing a car 
antenna. Sponsored by Harada. 

Video Disc Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. 
Sponsored by Magnavox. 

Selecting a System at Lechmere Sales, Liberty 
Tree Mall, Danvers. Tips on selecting a 
matched hi-fi system. Sponsored by Avid. 
Battery Applications Seminar at Lechmere 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Eveready. 

Video Recording Techniques Seminar at 
Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. Demonstration of various 
techniques of video recording. Sponsored by 
RCA 

Air Conditioners and Energy Savings 
Discussion at Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. 
Willow St., Manchester, NH. Sponsored by 
Emerson. 

Projection-TV Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Sony 

Projection-TV Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. 
Sponsored by Sony. 

H.E.L.P. CB Demonstration at Lechmere 
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Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. 
Sponsored by GE. ° 
Speaker Movie at Lechmere Sales, 400 
Cochituate Rd., Framingham. Movie on 
‘vertical’ speakers. Sponsored by AR. 
“Berlin” Super Car Stereo Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Blaupunkt. 
Video Recording Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by Panasonic. 

State-of-the-Art Radio Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., 
Manchester, NH. Sponsored by Panasonic. 
State-of-the-Art Radio Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Panasonic. 
Video Recording Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. 
Sponsored by Panasonic. 

Digital Recording Techniques Explained at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Sanyo. 

Speaker Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 88 First 
St., Cambridge. Bring in your speaker to 
have its performance tested by experts. 
Sponsored by EPI. 
Phone-Answering-Machine Demonstration 
at Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. Sponsored by Codephone. 

How To Choose a Hi-fi Speaker System at 
Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. Sponsored by RTR. 
State-of-the-Art Calculators at Lechmere 
Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., Dedham. 
Sponsored by Casio. 

Car Stereo Design and Application at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., 
Manchester, NH. Sponsored by Jensen. 


‘Friday, May 23 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Tour of corporate head- 
quarters, R&D, engineering and speaker- 
production facilities of H.H. Scott, Inc., 20 
Commerce Way, Woburn, Mass. Tour 
conducted every half-hour. Penthouse Pet 
will be available to autograph snapshots. 
Free T-shirt or coffee mug to the first 200 
visitors. Sponsored by H.H. Scott, Inc. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Speaker Seminar on the 
Bose Corp. double-decker English bus at 
BrandsMart, 127 Smith Place, Cambridge. 
Demonstration of speaker technology, 
including a multi-media film on speaker 
uses. Sponsored by Bose. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Recording Equipment 
Clinic at E. U. Wulitzer Inc., 360 Newbury 
St., Boston. Discussion of a variety of 
recording techniques, new developments, the 
home studio, etc. Sponsored by 
TEAC/TASCAM. 
10 am. to 7 p.m. Video Entertainment 
Centers Inc. (714 Washington St., Dedham) 
is erecting a tent outdoor where consumers 
can have hands-on demonstrations of all the 
latest portable video cameras and recorders. 
11 a.m., to 2 p.m. Product Demonstrations at 
Copley Camera, 480 Boylston St., Boston, 
featuring the Penthouse Pet. An engineer 
will demonstrate her turntables, receivers, 
audio analyzers and other products. 
Sponsored by H.H. Scott. 
3 p.m: to 9 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Tweeter Etc., Marshall Plaza, Framingham. 
Free analysis of your tape deck’s 
performance. Free cleaning and demagneti- 
zation of the tape path. Suggestion of what 
tape to use with your recorder for maximum 
Continued on page 14 
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Harman Kardon introduces ie 


low negative feedback design 
for inaudible TIM distortion. 


For the last few years, audio manu- 
facturers have been rushing to bring you 
newer, lower THD levels in their ampli- 
fier sections. And every year, they've 
accomplished this the simplest way they 
could. By adding negative feedback, a 
form of electronic compensation. 

Unfortunately, this “cure” for 
THD —typically 60-80dB of negative 
feedback —creates another form of dis- 
tortion. Transient Intermodulation Dis- 
tortion, or TIM, which does far more to 
degrade the music than THD. 

At Harman Kardon, we lowered 
THD the right way. With a unique cir- 
cuit design (U.S. Patent #4,176,323) 
that lets us use just a fraction of the neg- 
ative feedback typically used. 


Adelsons Audio 
Newport, R.I. 


Service Bench 
Norwood, MA. 


You-Do-It Electronics 
Needham, MA. 


HiFi Listening Shop 
Marlboro, MA. 


Natural Sounds 
Framingham, MA. 


Waltham Camera and Stereo 
Waltham, MA. 


The result is our new hk700 series 
High Technology Separates. Built 
around our low negative feedback amp/ 
preamp combination that delivers a 
crystal clear, totally transparent 65 
watts per channel. You can also choose 
from a full-featured digital tuner, a 
phase locked analog tuner, and the most 
advanced cassette deck on the market. 


The world’s first cassette deck 
with Dolby* HX. 


Our new metal cassette deck goes 
beyond metal. It features the all new 
Dolby HX circuitry for an extra 10dB 
high frequency headroom and an aston- 
ishing 68dB signal-to-noise ratio. With 
Dolby HX, even an inexpensive tape 
can perform like a premium metal tape. 
And a premium metal tape sounds 
unbelievable. 








Melody Shop 
Keene, N.H. 


Sound and Music 
Northampton, MA. 


Our new separates look as good as 
they sound. Each measures a mere 15” 
wide x 3” high. As you can see, they 
stack beautifully. 

We suggest you audition them. But 
only if you're serious. Once you hear 
the difference low negative feedback 
can make, you'll never settle for any- 
thing less. 

(For the location of the Harman 
Kardon dealer nearest you, call toll-free 
1-800-528-6050 ext. 870.) 


*Dolby andthe double-D symbol are trademarks of Dolby 
Laboratories Inc 


harman/kardon 


55 Ames Court, Plainview, NY 11803 
In Canada, E.S. Gould Marketing, 
Montreal 


Soundtrak Audio 
Brockton, MA. 


Stereo World 
Acton, MA. 


Audio of New England 
Manchester, N.H. 





Continued from page 12 

performance. Sponsored by Maxell 
Corporation of America and Gundolfi Reiss 
Associated. 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Tweeter Etc., 874 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Free analysis of your tape deck’s 
performance. Free cleaning and demagneti- 
zation of tape path. Suggestion of what tape 
to use with your recorder for maximum 
performance. Sponsored by the Maxell Cor- 
poration of America and the Gundolfi Reiss 
Associates. 

Automatic Program-Search-System 
Technology Discussion at Lechmere Sales, 
1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, NH. 
Sponsored by Sharp. 

Split-Screen Television Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St., 
Manchester, NH. Sponsored by Sharp. 
Video Recording Tape Clinic at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate’ Rd., Framingham. 
Sponsored by TDK. 

Informal Talk with Factory Expert on Hi-fi 
at Lechmere Sales, 688 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. Sponsored by Pioneer. 

Record Care Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 400 
Cochituate Rd., Framingham. Sponsored by 
Soundguard. 

High-Speed Amplifier Clinic at Lechmere 
Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., Framingham. 
Sponsored by Kenwood. 

“Selecting a System” at Lechmere Sales, 
1500 S. Willow St., Manchester, N H. Tips 
on selecting a matched hi-fi system. 
Sponsored by Avid. 

How To Choose a Hi-fi Speaker System at 
Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by RTR. 

New Turntable Design Demonstration at 
Lechmere Sales, 88: First St. Cambridge. 


Sponsored by Technics. 

Air Conditioners and Energy Savings Dis- 
cussion at Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate 
Rd., Framingham. Sponsored by Emerson. 
Speaker Theory and Design Seminar at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by H.H. Scott. 

Speaker Clinic at Lechmere Sales, 688 
Providence Hwy., Dedham. Bring in your 
speaker to have its performance tested by 
experts. Sponsored by EPI. , 
Phone-Answering-Machine Demonstration 
at Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, 
Danvers. Sponsored by Codephone. 

Digital Recording Techniques Explained at 
Lechmere Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. 
Sponsored by Sanyo. 
State-of-the-Art Calculators at 
Sales, Liberty Tree Mall, 
Sponsored by Casio. 

Car Antennas at Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. 
Willow St., Manchester, NH. Tips on 
choosing and installing a car antenna. 
Sponsored by Harada. 

Car Stereo Design and Application’ at 
Lechmere Sales, 400 Cochituate Rd., 
Framingham. Sponsored by Eveready. 
H.E.L.P. CB Demonstration at Lechmere 
Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
GE. 


Lechmere 
Danvers. 


Saturday, May 24 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open House for Auto 
Sound Products, including famous brand 
names — Blaupunkt, Motorola, Sanyo, 
Craig, Jensen, Kriket — at two locations: 
Travel ‘N’ Sound, 1570 Providence Hway, 
Norwood, and at Travel ‘N’ Sound, Main 
St., North Reading. 

10 .am. to 5 p.m. Recording Equipment 


Clinic at E. U. Wurlitzer Inc., 360 Newbury 
St., Boston. Discussion of a variety of 
recording techniques, new developments, the 
home studio, etc. Sponsored by 
TEAC/TASCAM 

10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Video Enter- 
tainme,5@; 3nters, Inc., 714 Washington 
St.. Dedham, is erecting a tent outdoors 
where consumers can have hands-on demon- 
strations of all of the latest portable video 
cameras and recorders. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Speaker Seminar on the 
Bose Corp. double-decker English bus at 
BrandsMart, 127 Smith Place, Cambridge. 
Demonstration of speaker technology, 
including a multi-media film on speaker 
uses. Sponsored by Bose. 

11 a.m. to 4 p.m. ESS Slide Show and 
Discussion at BrandsMart, 127 Smith Place 
Cambridge. Slide show and discussion about 
the famous Heil Air Motion Transformer 
loudspeaker design. Sponsored by ESS. 
Noon to 4 p.m. Akai Clinic at BrandsMart, 
127 Smith Place, Cambridge. Slide presen- 
tation and explanation of Akai GX tape head. 
Sponsored by Akai. 

Noon to 4 p.m. Tape Recorder Clinic at 
Auditus, 170 Worcester Rd., Wellesley. Free 
analysis of your tape deck’s performance. 
free cleaning and demagnetization of tape 
path. Suggestion of what tape to use with 
your recorder for maximum performance. 
Sponsored by Maxell Corporation of 
America and Gundolfi Reiss Associates 


How To Choose a Hi-fi Speaker System at 
Lechmere Sales, 1500 S. Willow St. 
Manchester, NH. Sponsored by RTR. 
Phone-Answering-Machine Demonstration 
at Lechmere Sales, 88 First St., Cambridge 
Sponsored by Codephone. 


HIGH SPEED RECEIVERS: 


FASTER RESPONSE MEANS 
MORE ACCURATE SOUND. 





The new Kenwood receivers actually outperform 
all other receivers, as well as our competitors’ sep- 
arate amplifiers and tuners in transient response. 

The reason is Kenwood's exclusive technical 
breakthrough: Hi-Speed. it allows our receivers to 
react more quickly to musical changes. So what 
comes out of your receiver matches precisely what 
went in. 

You'll hear the difference as dramatically accu- 
rate, open sound with superior imaging and detail. 
Like hearing an individual singer in a vocal group. 

Hi-Speed is available in four models, alt DC- 
amplified for clean bass response. Each one also 
has switchable wide and narrow iF bands for low- 
distortion FM reception, plus dual power meters. 

And each Hi-Speed receiver has unique individ- 
ual features that make a real difference in the 
tonal quality of music. Like dual power supplies 
that eliminate crosstalk distortion. Or a pulse count 
detector that digitally reduces FM distortion by half 


a 


Distorted 
waveform response 
produced by 
conventional 
receiver. 


Bee 


Square 
waveform response 
of Hi-Speed 
receiver. 























white significantly reducing background noise. Or a 
built-in equalizer with ten turnover frequencies for 
full acoustic control, 

Whichever model you choose, you'll be getting 
the most advanced receiver technology and per- 
formance available today. Advances far beyond the 
competition. 

Your Kenwood dealer will be nappy to demon- 
strate Hi-Speed, now. 


_| |HI-SPEED" 


Hear the future of high fidelity 





KENWOOD 


For the Kenwood dealer nearest you, see your Yellow Pages, 
or write Kenwood, PO. Box 6213, Carson, CA 90749 
in Canada: Magnasonic Canada, Ltd. 


Available at LECHMERE 
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SANSUI 

How to Choose a Stereo 
Receiver 

Cambridge — Fri., May 16 
Dedham — Sat., May 17 
Manchester — Sun., May 18 


L 
Celebrates 
Boston’s 


Bay ew + StU 


sell 





With 8 days of savings, values, giveaways, clinics, demonstrations, talks 


by f 
Globe ad 


The schedules of events are as follows: 


AR 

A Movie on “Vertical” 
speakers. 

Dedham — Friday, May 16 
Manchester — Mon., May 19 
Danvers — Tues., May 20 
Cambridge — Wed., May 21 
Framingham — Thurs., May 
22 


AVID 

Selecting a Matched Hi-Fi 
System 

Cambridge — Mon., May 19 
Dedham — Tues., May 20 
Framingham — Wed., May 21 
Danvers — Thurs., May 22 
Manchester — Fri., May 23 


BASF 

How Recording Tape Is Made. 
Danvers — Fri., May 16 
Cambridge — Sat., May 17 
Manchester — Sun., May 18 
Framingham — Mon., May 19 
Dedham — Tues., May 20 


BLAUPUNKT 

“Berlin” Super Car Stéreo 
Demonstration 

Dedham — Fri., May 16 
Cambridge — Sat., May 17 
Manchester — Mon., May 19 
Danvers — Tues., May 20 
Framingham — Thurs., May 
22 


BSR 

Equalizer Demonstration 
Dedham -- Mon., May 19 
Danvers — Mon. May 19 
Cambridge — Tues., May 20 
Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Manchester — Wed., May 21 


CASIO 

State-of-the-Art Calculators 
Framingham — Mon., May 19 
Manchester — Tues., May 20 
Cambridge — Wed., May 21 
Dedham — Thurs., May 22 
Danvers — Fri., May 23 


CODEPHONE 
Phone-Answering Machine 
Demonstration 

Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Manchester — Wed., May 21 
Dedham — Thurs., May 22 
Danvers — Fri., May 23 
Cambridge — Sat., May 24 


EMERSON 

Air Conditioners & Energy 
Savings 

Cambridge — Mon., May 19 
Dedham — Tues., May 20 
Danvers — Wed., May 21 
Manchester — Thurs., 22 
Framingham — Fri., May 23 


EPI 

Speaker Performance Testing 
by Experts 

Danvers — Mon., May 19 
Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Manchester — Wed., May 21 
Cambridge — Thurs., May 22 
Dedham — Fri., May 23 


EVEREADY 

Battery Applications 
Cambridge — Mon., May 19 
Dedham — Tues., May 20 
Manchester — Wed., May 21 
Danvers — Thurs., May 22 
Framingham — Fri., May 23 


FISHER 

How to Choose a Compact 
Stereo 

Manchester — Sun., May 18 
Cambridge — Mon., May 19 
Danvers — Tues., May 20 
Framingham — Wed., May 21 
Dedham — Thurs., May 22 


GE 

H.E.L.P. CB Demonstration 
Dedham — Fri., May 16 
Manchester — Sun., May 18 
Danvers — Wed., May 21 
ee — Thurs., May 


Cambridge — Fri., May 23 


HARADA 

Choosing & Installing a Car 
Antenna 

Dedham — Mon., May 19 
Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Cambridge — Wed., May 21 
Danvers — Thurs., May 22 
Manchester — Fri., May 23 


H.H. SCOTT 

Speaker Theory & Design 
Cambridge — Friday, May 16 
Manchester — Sat., May 17 
Framingham — Mon., May 19 
Dedham — Wed., May 21 
Danvers — Fri., May 23 


JENSEN 

Car Speaker Design & 
Application 

Danvers — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Tues., May 20 
Dedham — Wed.., May 21 
Manchester — Thurs., May 22 
Framingham — Fri., May 23 


KENWOOD 

Hi-speed Amplifier Clinic 
Dedham — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Tues., May 20 
Danvers — Wed., May 21 
Manchester — Thurs., May 
22 

Framingham — Fri., May 23 


MAGNAVOX 

Video Disc Demonstration 
Manchester — Sun., May 18 
Danvers — Mon., May 19 
Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Cambridge — Wed., May 21 
Dedham — Thurs., May 22 


MATTEL 

intelevision Computer 
Demonstration 

Danvers — Fri., May 16 
Cambridge — Sat., May 17 + 
Manchester — Sun., May 18 
Framingham — Mon., May 19 
Dedham — Tues., May 20 


PANASONIC 

Video Recording 
Demonstration 

Dedham — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Tues., May 20 
Danvers — Wed., May 21 
Manchester — Thurs., May 
22 

Framingham — Fri., May 23 


PANASONIC 

State-of-the-Art Radio 
Demonstration 

Dedham — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Tues., May 20 
Danvers — Wed., May 21 
Manchester — Thurs., May 
22 


Framingham — Fri., May 23 
PANASONIC 


Language Translator 
Technology 

Dedham — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Tues., May 20 
Danvers — Wed., May 21 
Manchester — Thurs., May 
22 

Framingham — Fri., May 23 


experts, and exciting state-of-the-art electronics. Check our 
for times. 


PIONEER 

Factory Expert — Hi-Fi 
Manchester — Fri., May 16 
Danvers — Sat., May 17 
Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Dedham — fri., May 23 
Cambridge — Sat., May 24 


PIONEER 

Tips on Installing a Car Stereo 
Manchester — Sun., May 18 
Cambridge — Mon., May 19 
Dedham — Tues., May 20 
Framingham — Wed., May 21 
Danvers — Thurs., May 22 


PIONEER 

Laser Disc Demonstration 
Cambridge — Mon., May 19 
Dedham — Tues., May 20 


QUASAR 

Portable Video Recorders 
Danvers — Fri., May 16 
Dedham — Sat., May 17 
Manchester — Sun., May 18 
Framingham — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Thurs., May 22 


QUASAR 

New Concepts in Compact 
Stereo 

Danvers — Fri., May 16 
Dedham — Sat., May 17 
Manchester — Sun., May 18 
Framingham — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Thurs., May 22 


RCA 

Techniques of Video 
Recording 

Cambridge — Fri., May 16 
Manchester — Mon., May 19 
Danvers — Tues., May 20 
Framingham — Wed., May 21 
Dedham — Thurs., May 22 


REGENCY 

Police Scanning Radio 
Demonstration 

Cambridge — Fri., May 16 
Dedham — Sat., May 17 
Danvers — Mon., May 19 
Manchester — Tues., May 
20 


Framingham — Wed. May 21 


RTR 

How to Choose a Hi-Fi 
Speaker System 

Dedham — Thurs., May 22 
Cambridge — Fri., May 23 
Manchester — Sat., May 24 


Framingham — Mon., May 19 
Danvers — Tues., May 20 


SANYO 

Digital Recording Techniques 
Manchester — Mon., May 19 
Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Dedham — Wed., May 21 
Cambridge — Thurs., May 22 
Danvers — Fri., May 23 


SHARP 

Automatic Program Search 
System Technology 

Dedham — Mon., May 19 
Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Cambridge — Wed., May 21 
Danvers — Thurs., May 22 
Manchester — Fri., May 23 


SHARP 
VTR and Split Screen Television 
Demonstration 

Dedham — Mon., May 19! 
Framingham — Tues., May 20 
Cambridge — Wed., May 21 
Danvers — Thurs., May 22 
Manchester — Fri., May 23 


SONY 

Projection TV Demonstration 
Dedham — Fri., May 16 
Danvers — Mon., May 19 
Manchester — Tues., May 20 
Cambridge — Thurs., May 22 
Framingham — Thurs., May 
22 





SOUNDGUARD 

Record Care Clinic 

Dedham — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Tues., May 20 
Danvers — Wed., May 21 
Manchester — Thurs., May 
22 

Framingham — Fri., May 23 


TDK 

Video Recording Tape Clinic 
Dedham — Mon., May 19 
Cambridge — Tues., May 20 
Danvers — Wed., May 21 
Manchester —- Thurs., May 
22 

Framingham — Fri., May 23 


TECHNICS 

New Turntable Technology 
Framingham — Mon., May 19 
Manchester — Tues., May 20 
Danvers —Wed., May 21 
Dedham — Thurs., May 22 
Cambridge — Fri., May 23 


3M 

Metal Tape Demonstration 
Cambridge — Mon., May 19 
Manchester — Tues., May 20 
Dedham — Wed., May 21 
Danvers — Thurs., May 22 
Framingham — Fri., May yy 




















Stuart Rosner 


A vintage round-tubed Zenith 


The evolution 


of television 


Improving in every way but one 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


hether television programing 
is improving or declining is 
for you to decide, but in 


terms of picture quality, reliability, en- 
ergy efficiency, ease of use, and the 
long-neglected area of sound quality 
televison is getting better. If you 
haven't shopped for a set lately, you 
may be surprised by how much 
progress has been made in design. 
Meanwhile, of course, the product's 
identity is evolving. ‘‘Television ”’ 
means ‘‘seeing at a distance,’ but except 
for sports and news broadcasts, the 
important distance today is over time, 
not space. Television has become an 
electronic cinema showing things 
recorded hours or years before 
broadcast. The transformation ever 
nears completion as more people use TV 
sets to display cable-system films and 
stock quotations, video-disc movies, 
programing from video cassettes (in- 
cluding, perhaps, backyard produc- 
tions), and the beeping table-tennis or 
spaceship battles from video-game 
systems. That idiot box is no longer just 
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a television set. It’s become a “video 
monitor,” a device for displaying elec- 
tronic pictures of various origins. 
Since large-scale TV broadcasting 
started just 30 years ago, we think of 
video as a modern invention. Actually, 


-it’s an old idea that, because of its com- 


plexity, took time to develop and refine. 
A hundred years ago Edison and Bell 
were arguing over credit for the tele- 
phone. By the turn of the century, 
Edison was making movie cameras and 
projectors while others were already 
broadcasting voices over radio. It wasn’t 
much of a step to imagine sending and 
receiving moving images, but the tech- 
nology simply wasn’t available. The 
record player and movie projector were 
purely mechanical devices (in the record 
player the playing needle’s vibration 
was coupled directly to a speaker cone, 
through no electronic amplification). 
The telephone used voice power alone 
to create its signals, and radios were 
simply crystal detectors connected to 
headphones. Around World War I the 
basic inventions needed for TV were 
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made: Lee DeForest developed his 
“audion’”’ vacuum tube, making elec- 
tronic amplification a reality; Edwin 
Armstrong invented the regenerative 
receiver and superheterodyne tuning 
circuit, for sensitive reception and 
amplification of broadcast signals; and 
Einstein published his study of the 
photoelectric effect (for this he won the 
Nobel prize), which means that when 
light strikes certain metals, electrons are 
emitted and vice versa. Thus the seeds 
were sown, and by 1927 Philo Farns- 
worth and Vladimir Zworykin had 
demonstrated a practical working tele- 
vison picture — not a very good one, but 
good enough so that viewers could 
distinguish a dog from a cat. Also by 
1928, America had a flourishing radio 
industry, the first electronically ampli- 
fied record players had been intro- 
duced, and Hollywood was making 
talkies. The commercial possibilities of 
television were spotted by companies 
such as the Radio’ Corporation of 
America (RCA), Dumont, and GE. 
Their engineering staffs spent the ‘30s 
developing and refining the system. By 
the 1939 World’s Fair, television was 
ready to meet the public, but World 
War II came along, and it wasn’t until 
1946 that the government authorized 
TV broadcasting on the channel fre- 
quencies now used (except for channel 
1, which was later taken back and 
reserved for police radios). 


How TV works 

TV sets are remarkably complex, but 
explaining how TV works is fairly 
simple. A TV camera’s lens. forms an 
image on a thin metal plate which, 
because of Einstein’s photoelectric 
effect, emits electrons when struck by 
light. At each spot on the plate, elec- 
trons are produced at a rate propor- 
tional to the intensity of the light hitting 
that spot. These electrons are picked up 
by a detector scanning back and forth 
over the plate. The current it detects is 
amplified and then breadcast as a radio 
signal. Sound is picked up by a micro- 
phone, producing current which is 
amplified and broadcast as a separate 
radio signal on a frequency adjacent to 
that used for the picture. 

Your TV set is first of all a radio 
receiver which tunes and amplifies the 
pair of signals received in the selected 
‘“‘channel.”’ The sound was broadcast as 
an FM signal, so your TV set contains a 
complete FM radio to demodulate the 
broadcast and amplify the sound signal 

Continued on page 18 
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The inner workings of a modern color television 


Continued from page 16 

to drive a loudspeaker; the picture 
signal’ (a high-frequency AM radio 
broadcast) is separately demodulated, 
amplified, and sent to the picture tube. 

At the rear end of the picture tube is a 
metal “cathode’’ which is heated red- 
hot electrically, causing it to boil off lots 
of electrons that are then focused into a 
narrow, pencil-like beam or “‘ray”’ 
(which is why the picture tube is 
sometimes called a cathode-ray tube, or 
CRT). The front of the picture tube is 
connected to a high-voltage circuit 
(30,000 volts or so), creating there a 
static-electric charge that pulls the 
cathode’s electron beam toward it at 
tremendous velocity. The inner surface 
of the tube’s face is coated with a 
metallic phosphor; when the speeding 
electrons hit it, it glows. The tube is 
surrounded by powerful magnets that 
yank the electron beam back and forth, 
causing it to scan from left to right 
across the phosphor face, step down 
slightly, then scan across again, until 
the electron beam has swept across the 
entire face of the tube from top to 
bottom, in a series of 525 parallel lines 
— the whole process occupying a 30th 
of a.second. 

Finally, there is a grid of wires in the 
back of the tube near the cathode; when 
the voltage on this grid is varied, it can 
be made to trap electrons or let them 
pass, thus: varying the strength of the 
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electron beam and varying the 
brightness of the phosphor where the 
electron ray strikes. The grid voltage is 
controlled by the picture signal received 
from the TV station; its pattern is a 
duplicate of the current picked up by 
the detector scanning back and forth in 
the TV camera. So as the electron ray 
sweeps across the phosphor in the 
picture tube, its varying strength paints 
the picture as a varying pattern of 
brightness identical to that in the image 
projected by the TV camera’s lens — 
regardless of whether that TV camera is 
in your back yard, in Hollywood, or on 
the moon. 

As commercial TV began in the late 
‘40s, before most people had even seen a 
TV set, engineers were working on 
ways to reproduce pictures in full color 
instead of shades of gray. CBS proposed 
a ‘sequential color’’ system, with a 
rapidly spinning filter wheel in the 
camera yielding successive views in the 
three primary colors; in the receiving 
set, the electron beam scanned closely 
spaced primary-color phosphors in the 
same rapid sequence, fast enough to 
blend into a full-color. picture. The 
trouble was that when the same broad- 
cast was watched on a black-and-white 
TV, the picture flickered unpleasantly. 

So the National Television System 
Committee (NTSC), a body empowered 
to select a standard US color system, 
chose a more complex system offered by 
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RCA because of its compatibility for 
black-and-white viewing. Using filters 
and mirrors in the TV camera, a scene is 
detected simultaneously in the three 
primary colors by three camera tubes. 
The three resulting picture signals are 
combined and transmitted as a com- 
posite signal (a main signal repre- 
senting the pattern of brightness in the 
scene plus two subsidiary signals 
corresponding to the color differences). 
In your TV set, the composite signal is 
unscrambled to recover the three 
primary-color signals which drive three 
electron beams aimed to strike colored 
phosphors arranged in groups of tiny 
dots or narrow stripes on the face of the 
picture tube. Unfortunately, the 
unscrambling: of the composite color 
signal has proven to be easily altered by 
minor variations in the circuits, so TV 
sets vary in color rendition (engineers 
joke that NTSC means “Never Twice 
the Same Color’’). 

NBC started broadcasting in color 
right after the NTSC system was 
authorized, in 1954, but it wasn’t until 
1966 that the networks completed the 
conversion to all-color broadcasting. TV 
sets have improved dramatically in per- 
formance during the two-and-a-half 
decades of color. The first big change, 
of course, was the replacement of 
vacuum tubes by more stable and 
consistent -transistors in the mid- 60s; 

Continued on page 130 
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The big picture 


Projecting a better image on wide-screen TV 


By Larry Collins 


rojection TV is not a new idea; 
Pe in the 1930s and ‘40s, the 

largest experimental TV picture 
tubes were glass bottles only three or 
four inches in diameter, and designers 
used lenses and mirrors to enlarge the 
TV image to a size easier to view. These 
systems disappeared with the 12-to-21- 
inch-diameter picture tubes manu- 
factured in the ‘50s. As TV became 
popular, futurologists speculated that 
the ultimate TV would be a luminous 
screen several feet wide, hanging on the 
wall or built into it, producing images of 
lifelike size and detail. The flat-screen, 
wall-sized TV is still in the early labor- 
atory-development stage and won't be a 
practical commercial product for 
another 15 or 20 years. But you don’t 
have to wait: you can now buy a TV 
with a six-foot screen producing color 
images of theatrical richness and scope. 
Projection TV is back, and the exper- 
ience of living with it is not merely one 
of bigger size; the six-foot TV image is 


also more detailed and more involving, * 


creating a richer viewing experience 
than the conventional glass tube in a 
box. Still, projection TV isn’t for every- 
one; we'll look at its pros and cons and 
tell you what to expect. 


Why you might not want 
projection TV 

A good projection TV is a luxury — 
prices range from $2000 to $5000, and 
the useful life expectancy of a set is 10 
years. Since it’s a major purchase, you'd 
better be sure you know what you're 
getting into. If these things will bother 
you, consider them now rather than 
after you buy. 

Fuzzy picture: a projection-TV 
picture seldom looks completely sharp, 
with crisp edges around objects in the 
scene. Bandwidth limitations, both at 
the transmitting end and in the set's 
circuits, make perfect sharpness impos- 
sible, and a six-foot picture is big 
enough to reveal this. If you look at the 
very best 19-inch TV from just a few 
inches away, you will see that it too is 
quite fuzzy. The better three-tube 
projection-TV systems actually have 
substantially better picture resolution 
and detail than the finest ordinary set, 
but you may find that you need to sit 15 
or 20 feet from the screen in order for 
the six-foot image to look really sharp. 
This is fine if you have a big living 
room, but if your room is only 12 feet 
long you may be better off with a four- 


A one-piece, three-tube 
projection television from Advent 


or five-foot projection unit. 

Too revealing of flaws: owners of 
high-quality hi-fi systems often find 
themselves unsatisfied with the techni- 
cal quality of many records, because the 
accuracy of their system reveals produc- 
tion flaws that were veiled by the 
muddy sound of their old record 
players. A high-detail television system 
has the same effect. You may discover 
that your antenna isn’t good enough, 
that camera operators are careless about 
focus and color registration, and that 
many TV directors are too fond of 
ridiculously tight closeups. 

On the big screen, you will find that 
the quality of TV. broadcasts varies a 
great deal. Usually the best, sharpest 
pictures are in live shows, like sports 
broadcasts. Video-taped shows can have 
picture quality nearly as good, but 
many do not. Network feature movies 
are on 35mm film, which (except for 
less brilliant highlights and softer edges) 
often looks as good as the best video 
tapes — and in many cases has a more 
pleasing color balance than tapes. But 
locally originated movies, syndicated 
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older shows, and most commercials are 
on 16mm film, which yields an ob- 
viously grainy image on the big screen. 
(Many films are also poorly processed 
in the lab, and exhibit strange color 
balances and darkened contrast with 
loss of detail.) News shows usually have 
the worst pictures, with jittery camera 
operation and blurry videotape. Speak- 
ing of low quality, the big screen 
quickly reveals that the Betamax and 
VHS-type video-cassette recorders sold 
for home use differ in picture quality 
and even at best produce pictures 
substantially inferior in detail, texture, 
and color shading to those in a good live 
or filmed picture. 

Too fussy and vulnerable: if you 
want to get the best performance out of 
a high-quality stereo system, you have 
to accommodate yourself to its require- 
ments — proper speaker placement, a 
stable vibration-free surface for your 
turntable, etc. Projection TV is similarly 
demanding. The best projection systems 
have three color tubes, whose align- 
ment may have to be adjusted occa- 

Continued on page 28 
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If you want to buy a Sony 
turntable, chances are you'll find 
the lowest price at Tech Hifi. 
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Hifi’s volume buying power. 
Listen to what your money can 
buy in a Tech Hifi soundroom 
this week. 
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sionally (using a built-in test pattern), 
and the projector's location is critical. If 
you bump it out of place by only an 
inch or two, picture sharpness may 
suffer. The manufacturer may tell you 
that the screen is washable and not 
prone to damage, but this is a relative 
judgment. All projection-TV screens are 
vulnerable to damage except for the 
rear-projection type (the GE system). 
The screen gains its brilliance from a 
finely-textured surface that reflects the 
picture’s light toward a prime viewing 
area. If the textured surface is struck, 
scraped, or soiled, it may have to be 
replaced — at a cost of $300 or more. 
Moreover, picture tubes are notorious 
for going bad after a few years, 
requiring costly replacement; the best 
projection-TV systems contain three 
picture tubes. 


Why you do want projection TV 
The positive side of good big-screen 
TV is hard to describe. You have to see 
it — with a good live broadcast, on a 
properly focused and aligned set, to 
appreciate just how rewarding big- 
screen TV can be. To put it simply, 
large-screen TV is much more like a 


good movie in a theater than it is like, 


ordinary TV. It is immediate in a way 
that a tiny picture in a box cannot be. 
When you see a Cousteau special, you 
don’t merely watch scuba divers: you 
virtually become one, immersed in blue 
water, with multicolored fishes floating 
by. When you watch a baseball game 
you feel as if you are on the field — not 
quite a participant, but much closer 
than you would be if you were in the 
stands. Watching the Bruins, you can 
really see the puck in flight — and the 
bone-jarring impact when players 
collide. 

Small-screen TV, a category which 
includes even 25-inch consoles, 
diminishes and distances everything 
emotionally as well as optically. But 
high-resolution large-screen TV, if the 
program is any good, is a contact 
medium. People and events are full-size. 
Distractions become annoying; 
commercial interruptions become even 
more annoying (except for the really 
well-crafted ones, which become a 
delight to watch). The big screen 
absorbs your full attention, and if you 
also pipe the sound through a good hi-fi 
system the total experience can make 
you much more of a television addict 
than you ever wanted to be. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
projection TV is the stronger reaction 
you have when watching it: its greater 
potential for viewing pleasure. But 
otherwise it’s still TV. The controls on a 
projection set are the same as those on a 
small TV, except that a couple of extra 
knobs have been added to help you 
correct the color alignment. 


A two-piece, three-tube projection system, also from Advent 


Once a projection set is installed and 
aligned, no special skill is needed to use 
it. Small children can operate one as 
easily as they can a 12-inch Sony. They 
won't hurt the set, and it won’t hurt 
them. The tubes project harmless 
colored light, so it’s perfectly safe, 
though uncomfortable, to look into 
them. There are just two things to mind 
— periodically check and correct the 
alignment of the projector relative to the 
screen to sharpen the picture, and don’t 
touch the screen. 


Shopping guide 

Basically, there are two classes of 
projection TV: one-tube sets and three- 
tube systems. The one-tube set consists 
of an ordinary 12-inch Sony or Quasar 
TV lying on its back inside a cabinet 
that contains a lens and a couple of 
mirrors to project the TV picture onto a 
screen. Typically, the screen is mounted 
on top of the cabinet, with one of the 
mirrors set in a pull-out drawer frame 
and aimed up at the screen. The advan- 
tage of such sets is their price — from 
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$2000 down to as little as $500. You can 
even buy an inexpensive kit — the lens, 
mirror, and screen — and install any 12- 
inch set in it. The disadvantage of one- 
tube sets is their relative lack of 
brightness and detail. When you take a 
12-inch picture and blow it up to fill a 
48-inch screen, its brightness drops by a 
factor of 16. Some suppliers of one- 
piece sets manage to make up part of 
this loss, but still these sets can only be 
watched happily in a completely dark 
room. Moreover, enlarging a 12-inch 
picture cannot increase its limited 
resolution, so there’s no more detail in 
the projected picture than you would 
see if you simply sat close to the 12-inch 
set. So while one-piece sets can provide 
a big picture and a lot of viewing enjoy- 
ment, they remain the poor man’s 
approach. There are about 50 brands of 
one-piece sets, including Cinema- 
vision, Transvision, Worldvision, Video 
Concepts, and Muntz; most are distrib- 
uted regionally rather than nationally. 


One single-piece set — the General 
Continued on page 28 
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CLINIC 


On Saturday, May 17, 1980, BrandsMart will be 
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there will be a demonstration & discussion on how 
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Electric Widescreen 1000 ($2800) — 
deserves special mention, because of 
two features. The picture is projected 
onto the rear of a translucent screen; the 
surface exposed to the outside world is 
just a smooth window, relatively 
immune to damage. And the whole 
system is enclosed in a large cabinet 
whose sheer size and weight make it an 
unlikely target for burglars. 

The best (and most expensive) pro- 
jection sets are the three-tube systems. 
They employ a separate picture tube 
and projection lens for each of tele- 
vision’s three primary colors (red, blue, 
and green), and the picture is formed 
when the three images converge on the 
screen. Thus, the pleasure of watching a 
good show on a three-tube TV comes 
not only from the intimacy and visual 
impact the big picture brings, but also 
from having a more detailed picture. In 
some three-tube systems, the picture is 
also so brilliant that it can be watched in 
full daylight (these sets use Schmidt 
optics instead of conventional lenses). 

Some three-tube sets, like the one- 
tube jobs, are contained in a single large 
cabinet: the TV circuitry, controls, and 
projection lenses are in the bottom 
portion, the screen is mounted on the 
top, and a mirror in a pull-out drawer 
reflects the image up to the screen. 
Other three-tube systems employ a 











Model 

Advent VideoBeam 1000A 
Advent VideoBeam 710 
Advent VideoBeam 125 
Heathkit GR-4000 

Kloss Novabeam 1 
Mitsubishi VideoScan 707 
Mitsubishi VideoScan 510 
Panasonic CV-6000 

Sony KP-5000 

Sony KP-7200 
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Three-tube projection systems 


List Price 
$4500 
$2500 
$4000 
$2200 (kit) 
$2500 
$3500 
$4000 
$4000 
$3700 
$4200 


Size 
7 ft 
6 ft 
5 ft 
6 ft 
6% ft 
6 ft 
4 ft 
5 ft 
4 ft 
6 ft 


Screen 
separate 
Separate 
built-in 
separate 
separate 
separate 
built-in 
built-in 
built-in 
built-in 

















free-standing screen (on legs or bolted 
to the wall), with the receiving circuitry 
and projection tubes in a compact 
cabinet that is to be placed in the middle 
of the floor, about eight feet in front of 
the screen. Both configurations work 
well. 


A representative sampling of three- 
tube systems is presented above. This is 
only a partial listing: Advent, for 
example, makes four sets and is 


working on a fifth. New models from 


other manufacturers are slated for intro- 
duction soon. 

Even if you're not yet ready to invest 
in one of these giant-screen systems, it’s 
worth a visit to a video specialist just to 
see one in action. I assure you that, as 
impressive as the projection-TV instal- 
lations in some showrooms are, the 
experience of using one at home is much 
more so. And with cable-fed films and 
video discs just around the corner, the 
investment in the big screen promises to 
become more rewarding all the time. e 
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SANSUI SUPER COMPO 


Super stereo made simple. 


Until now, buying a fine audio sys- 
tem hasn't been easy. You had to learn 
about components. And take time to 
match them for looks and for sound. 

Sansui has changed alll that. 

Our expert engineers have used 
advanced Sansui technologies to produce 
a new series of Select Systems that give 
you purest high fidelity with minimum fuss. 

In our Select System 70, great 
sound starts with the new R-70 ‘receiver, as 
versatile as it’s easy to use. You can listen to 
one music source at the same time as 
you're taping something else. The bright 
and precise LED displays help you find your 
station quickly, and monitor both signal 
strength and output power. The DC-Servo 
amplifier section delivers lots of power, vir- 
tually without distortion. And radio reception 
of even the weakest stations is superb. 

Sansui’s new direct-drive automatic FR-D3 
turntable tracks your records with unusual pre- 
cision, and its controls are conveniently outside the 
dustcover. The Dolbyized D-90 cassette deck, 

a convenient front-loader, has bias and 
EQ switches to match standard and high 
performance tapes. And when you 
connect it to a timer, if‘ll make 
recordings while you're away. 

To deliver the music, we've 
provided a pair of our fine 3-way 
acoustic suspension $PA-3700 speakers, 
with great power and clarity over the entire 
frequency spectrum and special controls to 
match the sound to your listening environment. 

Everything (except the speakers, 
of course) is conveniently mounted in a ' 
handsome walnut veneer cabinet with 
smoked glass doors, swivel casters, and 
plenty of room for your records. 

Ask your Sansui authorized dealer 
to show you the Select System 70 and the 
other fine Systems, turntables and speakers 
in the Setect line. 

When your friends fisten tothe 
sound of your San 5S 
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by Brad Meyer 


veryone has been tempted at least 

once by the lure of the video 

cassette recorder, or VCR. One of 
the most popular electronic toys of the 
late ‘70s, the VCR offers TV viewers the 
ability to record programs aired by local 
broadcasters and to buy or rent pre- 
recorded tapes of feature movies and 
other programing. Whatever a VCR 
owner has on tape, he can play it back 
any time, no matter what TV Guide says 
should be on the tube. 

VCRs are relatively simple to operate; 
the tapes themselves are housed in little 
plastic boxes, similar to audio cassettes 
With an automatic timer control, a VCR 
can be programed to turn itself on and 
off, recording favorite shows from thx 
air even when the user is away from 
home. 

Shopping for a VCR is, however, no 
simple matter. The prospective buyer 
will discover there are too many models 
available to make the choice an easy 
one. He'll have to sort through a bewil 
dering assortment of bran 1es 
times, and 
VCR 
options wisely 


speeds, playing 
This 
consider thei 
little history 

It’s been five years since Sony in 
duced the VCR for home use Sold 
tially in department stores, the orig 
Betamax model SL-7200 attracted more 
curious onlookers than buyers. Its 
$1200-plus price was high, and it could 
record only one hour per cassette. It 
could be made to switch on and record 
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Po | aah Brey 
articie will nelr 


Portable VHS video recorder with separate tuner/timer from Pansonic. 


An introduction to home video recording 


automatically only through aseparaté 
it could be preset only one 
time; and it wouldn't: shut itself off 
until it reached the end of the tape. 
The second Betamax, the model 8200, 
evidenced substantial improvements. It 
had two record/playback speeds, the 
slower of which let you record for up to 
Just as home 


timer unit 


two hours at a stretch 
video recording started to catch on, a 
VCR developed by Matsushita, a rival 
Japanese electronics company, hit the 
market. Matsushita’s machine used a 
different tape format from the 
Betamax’s so that tapes recorded on one 
ould not be played back on the other. 
The new format, called VHS (for video 
home system), was sold under several 
brand names, including Panagonic, 
Philco, Sharp, Sylvania, and RCA. 
he first Matsushita VHS machines 
ran at two speeds and offered playing 
times of two and four hours, twice those 
of the This allowed users to 
ind football games 
1 single tape. The 
hour capahi with th 


amiliar brand names {especially RCA) 


S,etamax 
record long Movie 
atic all y on 
bility, coupled 
inder which they were sold, soon gave 
a substantial edge ‘in 
an market, and marked the 

irst volley in a war of playing times and 
onvenience features that is still going 


the VHS format 


on. 

Machines made for each format now 
have a third, slower speed that.allows 
recording and playback times (for the 
longest available cassettes) of four-and- 
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a-half hours for Beta machines and six 
hours for VHS units. The three speeds 
in the VHS system are known as SP 
(standard play, two hours), LP (long 
play, four. hours), and EP (extended 
play, six hours). Another Japanese 
manufacturer, JVC, makes VHS models 
that offer SP alone or SP and EP. All the 
Matsushita machines feature SP and 
one or both of’ the slower speeds. 

Sony’s three speeds are known as B-I 
(the original one-hour speed, now 
extended to one-and-a-half hours maxi- 
mum by the introduction of a longer 
tape; the B-I speed is currently avail- 
able only on Sony’s industrial Betamax 
units), B-II (up to three hours with the 
new thinner, longer tape), and B-III 
(four-and-a-half hours maximum). 

The simplest models in both formats 
sell for less than $800. For that price, 
you get a video recorder that can be 
used with a video camera (sold 
separately) or that can record TV broad- 

e casts. (A timer lets the user record auto- 
matically up to four hours froma single 
preset channel.) 

VCRs are connected to home TV sets 
only for playback, Recording is done 
through the VCR’s built-in television 
tuner — basically a TV set without a 
picture tube.*This means that a user can 
record, from one station on his VCR 
while watching another on his TV set. It 
also means that, while reception 
problems will affect the signal being 
recorded just as they do the signal 

Continued. on page 32 
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Sansui Tape Deck Special $l 59 


SANUS! D90 @ Front loading stereo 
cassette deck @ Timer record and 
play functions @ WOW and flutter 
.055% (WRMS) @ Frequency re 
sponse 35-15000 KHz+ 3 dBe 
Dolby* NR @ FREE BASF travel case 
with 5 ninety minute blank studio 
series tapes  *TM Dolby Labs 
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Stereo System 
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nal strength meters @ Tape dubbing 
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Base and dust cover @® STANTON 
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Sansut 
Complete 50 Watt rs!) 
Stereo System 
SANSUI! G4700 @ AM/FM Pure 
Power DC stereo receiver @ THD 
.05% @ Quartz lock tuning @ Digi- 
tal display © LED power level dis- 
Play © SANSUI SPX6700 @ 4-way 
Speaker system @ 13” woofer e 
4%" mid range driver @ 2” horn 
tweeter @ 2 cone-type super 
tweeters © SANSUI FRD4 @ Com 
puterized automatic direct drive 
turntable @ Dynaoptimum bal- 
anced tonearm @ Base and dust 
cover @ STANTON 681 EEE @ Pro- 
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SANSUI DIOO @ Metal tapecapabil- 
ity deck © WOW and flutter .055% 
(WRMS) @ Frequency response 
20-17000 KHz+3 dB@ S/N69 dB 
@ Dolby* NR @ FREE BASF travel 
case with5 ninety minute blank 
Studio series tapes *TM Dolby Labs 


You've got a friend in the business. 


All ratings measured at continuous power input per channel, minimum RMS at 8 ohms from 20 to 20,000 Hz 
with no more than 0.5% Tota! Harmonic Distortion. 
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received directly by a TV set, problems 
in the set’s own picture-tube circuitry 
(such as poor color balance) will not be 
recorded; these flaws will reappear only 
when a tape is played back on a defec- 
tive TV set. 

Since most VCR users depend on 
only one TV antenna to bring a signal to 
both recorder and television, it is 
simplest to connect the antenna leads 
directly to the VCR unit and then use 
the cables supplied with the VCR to 
connect it to the antenna terminals on 
the TV set. A switch on the VCR allows 
the user to bypass the recorder and use 
his TV in the usual manner; the same 
switch is tripped to connect the output 
of the recorder to the television. To play 
back recorded tapes, the user tunes his 
TV to Channel 3 (or 4, if it’s unused in 
his reception area). He can watch what's 
being recorded (or even watch normal 
TV broadcasts when he’s not record- 
ing) through the VCR’s built-in tuner 
by leaving his set on that channel. 

More expensive VCRs offer greater 
versatility in the automatic-recording 
operation. The fancier units can be pro- 
gramed to switch on and record at four 
to seven set times and channels over the 
course of a week or more. These 
machines have push-button (varactor) 
channel selection, so the micro- 
processor circuits that control on and 


off times (sometimes to the nearest 
minute) can change channels as well. 
The very latest VCRs allow the user 
to see the picture on the tape when the 
tape is running at other than normal 
playback speed. Slow-motion or still- 
frame operation is included in the most 
expensive JVC and Sony recorders, but 
not in any of the ones made by Matsu- 
shita. In early versions of these 
machines, distracting horizontal bars of 


A 14-day programmable Beta- 
format recorder with viewable fast- 
forward and reverse from Sony 


video noise appeared on the screen 
during slow-motion or still operation. 
The latest versions, although much 
improved, are still not perfect in this 
regard. These machines also make the 
picture visible during either rapid-play 
or fast-winding operations, which is 
handy for finding a specific place on the 
tape or for moving quickly through 
commercials or other unwanted 
material. 
Continued on page 34 





Pre-recorded video cassettes 


tores that sell video recorders are 
S sing pre-recorded video tapes, 

too. Pre-recorded video cassettes 
of commercially released movies sell for 
$45 and up; a typical price is $55. Short 
er subjects and compilations of old car- 
toons may cost as little as $39.95, but 
nothing will be cheaper than that: video 
tape, after all, must be duplicated in real 
time (i.e, at the same speed as the 
original material would be played for 
viewing), and time is money. 

Until late in 1979, what was available 
on pre-recorded tape was severely 
limited. You could get movies that were 
popular but not recent, or recent but not 
popular. One of the oldest distributors, 
Magnetic Video, has available Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid (1969) 
and The Sound of Music (1965), but the 
recent stuff is somewhat less familiar to 
the average movie fan (A Different 
Story, with Perry King and Meg 
Foster). In the past few months, 
however, two large studios, Warner 
Brothers and Paramount, have started 
releasing video tapes, and their lists are 
more impressive (Superman, 10, The 
Godfather, ‘The Exorcist, and Saturday 
Night Fever). 

The technical quality of these video 
tapes is generally adequate, but the con- 
version from film to video is not done 


with the equipment and care that a ma- 
jor network devotes to the task. If you 
have a perfect antenna, you can get a 
slightly better picture than you will find 
on a commercially pre-recorded cassette 
by recording a network broadcast of a 
movie. There are compensations, 
though. The pre-recorded tape will, if 
bought through legitimate channels, be 
an uncut version of the movie. In the 
case of a picture like Saturday Night 
Fever the difference can be crucial. 

It can be even more important, of 
course, for the kind of movie that makes 
up at least 60 percent of the entire pre- 
recorded-cassette market — hard-core 
pornography. These tapes are dis- 
tributed by companies other than those 
distributing family fare, but they are 
sold in most of the same places, simply 
because the demand for them is so great 
that a dealer who refuses to handle them 
loses business. 

You might think that $55 is too much 
for a movie that you want to watch only 
two or three times. Fotomat thinks so, 
too. It rents video tapes by the week 
from kiosks in supermarket parking 
lots across the country. This may turn 
out to be the most practical scheme of 
all, because in a few years, you may be 
able to get the same material for far less 
money, and with better picture quality, 


» 
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on video discs. 

Of course, while you have your 
rented tape, you could get hold of 
another recorder and copy it, but such 
things are illegal. This law is one of the 
harder ones to enforce, so the dis- 
tributors have devised schemes to make 
copying impossible. The most widely 
used one entails weakening the vertical- 
synch signal on the pre-recorded tape so 
that a copy made from it rolls vertically. 
There is a thin line, though, between a 
tape that cannot be copied and one that 
won't play properly in the first place. 
They’re still working on it. The video 
disc will present no such problem, 
theoretically, because the disc will cost 
less than the tape onto which you copy 
it. 

If you don’t want to restrict your 
buying to movies you have already 
seen, you need a source of information 
about movies you haven't seen. Most of 
the magazines devoted to home video 
that have appeared in the past several 
years make some attempt to review 
movies on video tape, but most leave a 
good deal to be desired when it comes to 
frankness, relevance, and willingness to 
criticize. One happy exception is The 
Videophile, which concerns itself with 
all aspects of home video, and does so in 
a breezy, informal, yet intelligent way. 
Its address is The Videophile, 2003 
Apalachee Parkway, Tallahassee, FL 
32301. —B.M. 
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Viewing habits and the VCR 

If you are considering buying a VCR, 
you should be ready for some changes 
in your relationship with your TV. In 
the early days of home VCRs it was 
thought that buyers would fall into two 
categories — time-shifters and _librar- 
ians. Time-shifters were supposed to 
use their recorders on a_ tape-now, 
watch-later basis, allowing them to go 
out without missing a favorite show, or 
to solve the scheduling conflicts that 
competing networks (or family 
members) often create. These users, it 
was predicted, would not buy very 
much video tape, because one tape can 
be reused about 50 times before it starts 
to deteriorate. . 

The librarians, the industry specu- 
lated, were going to be collectors, 
watching programs as they were 
recorded and removing commercials 
with the units’ ‘‘pause’’ control, making 
as clean a recording as possible to keep 
in an archive for uninterrupted viewing 
later. It was expected that these 
customers would buy a lot of tape, 


although they would be in the minority. 

As it turns out, though, virtually 
everyone, even the viewer who started 
out as a time-shifter, ends up being a 
librarian, to the extent that he can 
afford the tape. The main reason for 
this is that with the automatic-record- 
ing feature, time slots that were previ- 
ously out of reach are suddenly acces- 
sible. Most people probably don’t even 


read the parts of TV Guide that cover . 


times outside the prime-time, late- 
evening, and weekend-sports hours. 
But when you have a VCR, suddenly 
you can watch the favorite old movie 
that your local UHF channel is showing 
at 2 a.m. (or, even more outlandish, 2 
p.m.). The trouble comes when you try 
to find the time to watch all this stuff 
you've collected. Some users are even 
feeling the need for two VCRs, so they 
can watch one tape while recording 
another. It doesn’t take a degree in 
applied mathematics to figure out that 
unless you spend at least as much time 
watching as you do taping, your collec- 
tion of programs will expand until it 
uses up all the tape you can afford. This 


can be an expensive process, costing 
$500 to $1000 for tape in a matter of 
months. (This phenomenon has caught 
the tape manufacturers off guard, too; 
they are only now beginning to supply 
enough to meet the demands of the 
market.) Finally, the act of making an 
archival copy of a commercial show 
requires skill and careful attention: it is 
difficult to get the pauses to look really 
clean, and concentrating hard enough to 
do it well tends to separate you from the 
experience of the program. This might 
be all right if you get to watch it later, 
but if you don’t, you have missed it the 
first and only time you see it. 
+ * * 

Although the. VCR’ manufacturers 
had a good year in 1979, with over 
450,000 units sold, business did not 
meet the expectations of most fore- 
casters. To examine why this is so will 
give us a look at the context in which 
these machines exist, and an idea of 
what the future holds. 

First, if you are waiting for prices to 
drop before you buy one of the current 

Continued on.page 36 





Blank tape for VCRs 


ix months to a year ago, many 

people who had just bought a new 

video-cassette recorder had an un- 
pleasant surprise. They discovered that 
tape for their new toy was scarce. It 
seems that the people who made the 
projections of how much tape the new 
market required made a fundamental 
miscalculation of the recording habits of 
VCR owners people were saving 
more of what they recorded and not 
reusing their tapes. The resulting short- 
age has eased up only in the past few 
months. 

Many VCR owners already have 
some audio equipment, which is likely 
to include a Audio- 
cassette decks are finicky about what 
kind of tape they accept. They will 
deliver their maximum performance 
only with the brands and types of tape 
for which they were set up at the fac- 
tory. It is logical for such people to as- 
sume that the same is true of a video- 
cassette recorder. The manufacturers 
know this, and so when you bought a 
Panasonic VHS machine or a Sony 
Betamax, they made sure there was 
available a tape with the brand name of 
obviously 


cassette deck. 


your machine on -it, one 
designed for your machine. It would be 
foolish to use anything else, right? Well 
not quite. Most of the tape that has been 
sold under the various machine brand 
names 
-has been made by a single manufac- 
turer, TDK. VHS two-hour tapes were 


especially for VHS machines 


sold under many brand names, at prices 
ranging from $13.98 to $28.50, but 
most of it was the same stuff. 

This situation is changing, but not as 
rapidly as a reader of magazine ads 
might think. TDK continues to 
manufacture a lot of the tape sold for 
VHS machines, and Sony most of the 
Beta-Format software. A few new tapes 
have appeared on the market, and many 
more have been announced and are be- 
ing advertised, but are not yet readily 
available. Most video tapes: are made 
with an oxide formulation similar to 
that found in the so-called “chrome- 
equivalent’ (cobalt-doped ferric oxide) 
audio cassettes, such as TDK SA and 
Maxell UDXL-II. Maxell now sells its 
own tape with such a formulation. A 
Japanese photographic film company, 
Fuji, has begun selling its own formula- 
tion, known by the trade name Beridox. 
In the US, 3M Corporation has brought 
out a line of VHS and Beta tapes. That 
about exhausts the list of currently 
available choices. 

Each company advertises that its 
brand gives superior picture quality, of 
course. In video, the high frequency 
response of the signal determines the 
resolution of fine detail in the picture. 
Thus, the same arguments about 
superiority in high frequency response 
of the tape can be applied by a manufac- 
turer to prove the superiority of his 
product to the discerning customer. As 
it happens, resolution has been over- 
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rated as an index of picture quality. The 
thing that most people are referring to 
when they discuss resolution is 
sharpness, which is not the same thing. 
Optical-engineering texts frequently il- 
lustrate this point by comparing two 
photographs of grid targets. Sure 
enough, the picture on which you can 
discern the smallest grid is fuzzy- 
looking, while the one with vastly 
poorer resolution is crisp and clear. 
What is néeded for a clear picture 
with good detail is good frequency 
response over a wide range, not just in 
the highs. This, it turns out, is not so 
much a function of tape as of the align- 
ment of the electronics in the machine. 
Other claims, of course, are made by in- 
dividual makers of tape. Some say that 
their brand will have lower 
chrominance noise, visible from close 
up as multicolored dots on the screen in 
dark areas. Others say that their tape 
will stand up better to repeated 
recordings. There is no reliable data yet 
on the merit of these assertions, 
because the various kinds of tape have 
not been on the market long enough. 
Some manufacturers, BASF among 
them, are going to be making video tape 
with an actual dioxide coating; extended 
high frequency response will surely be 
one of their advertising points. What 
does seem clear now is that the situation 
that exist in the audio-cassette field 
does not obtain for video: machines 
seem to be able to perform satisfactorily 
with a number of kinds of tape. 
Whether the new formulations will br- 
ing significant improvements will be 
determined within a few months. 


—B.M. 
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Simple Beta machine with separate timer from Sony 


Continued from page 34 

models, you will wait in vain. Today's 
VCRs are as complex as the profes- 
sional U-matic recorders that are their 
immediate predecessors, more so if you 
count the sophisticated timers built into 
the fancier models. (Similar timers are 
now sold separately for about $200.) 
Current VCRs operate on the helical- 
scan principle — when the cassette is 
loaded, a system of mechanical arms 
opens a door in the cassette, draws out 
about two feet of tape, and wraps it 
around a cylindrical drum on which two 
or four tiny tape heads are mounted. 
The drum is tilted at a 15-degree angle 
to the vertical, and as the tape passes 
around it during playback or recording, 
the drum rotates at 1800 rpm, so that 
while the tape is actually moving at 
about one inch per second, the relative 
speed is over 200 inches per second. 
This high speed is necessary for the 
machine to record and play the fre- 
quencies of several million hertz that 
occur in video signals. There is a sophis- 
ticated motional-control system to keep 
the tape and the rapidly rotating heads 
in the precise relation to each other that 
the system demands. (Audio recorders 
with similar tape-motion control cost 
many thousands of dollars.) 

There is an alternate method of 
achieving high tape-to-head speed that 
is being used by at least two manu- 
facturers in machines slated for sale in 
the next year or so. The alternative 
method involves holding the head still 
and moving the tape rapidly by it. To 
avoid the use of huge and expensive 
reels of tape, a short tape of less than 
one minute’s duration is used, and is 
either shuttled back and forth or spliced 
into an endless loop. Every time a pass 
is completed, the record/play head, 
which is very narrow, shifts down to an 
adjacent track on the tape. One format, 
designed by Toshiba, has 212 tracks, 
each of which covers only 17 seconds of 
record/play time on a one-hour tape. 
Such a system is simpler mechanically 
than helical-scan systems, and so is 
lighter and cheaper. (Basic ‘’fixed-head”’ 
models have been designed to sell for 
under $500.) This longitudinal system, 
or LVR, as it is called, has the addi- 
tional advantage that any point on the 
tape can be found in less than 20 
seconds, thus obviating the need for 
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tricky high-speed-search systems that 
are found only in the most expensive 
helical-scan machines. 

In addition to the Toshiba system, 
another LVR design is scheduled to be 
produced in California by BASF, the 
German tape manufacturer, within a 
year. The BASF and Toshiba LVR 
systems will be incompatible with each 
other, as well as with Beta and VHS. 
LVR machines will be lighter and 
cheaper than Beta or VHS units, but it 
remains unknown whether the new 
formats will succeed. The availability of 
prerecorded software will be a problem, 
although prerecorded video may 
become the exclusive province of the 
video disc in the next three years any- 
way. 


In the meantime, the latest trend in 
helical-scan machines is toward porta- 
bility. In a portable VCR, the tape deck 
itself is separate from the TV tuner and 
timer module. It is powered by internal 
batteries or a separate battery pack, and 
has a connector to power a video 
camera. It can then be made light (less 
than 20 pounds), and carried on the 
shoulder as part of a complete portable 
video system. Such a system gives 
better picture quality and is cheaper to 
operate in the long run than its main 
competitor, the super-eight sound 
camera. Portable VCRs are available for 
around $1500 (including the outboard 
tuner/timer) from Toshiba, RCA, Pana- 
sonic, JVC, Magnavox, Akai, and 
Sylvania. These models have slightly 
different features, and choosing among 
them will depend on a user’s individual 
needs. None of the new portables has 
the programing versatility and power of 
the most elaborate table models; but that 
gap may be filled within a few months. 


In any new technological market the 
availability of repair service must be 
considered. The happy news about 
VCRs is that, as complicated as they are 
(and they are more complicated than 
most any consumer product you can 
buy), they need an astonishingly small 
amount of service. Even “routine” head 
cleaning does not seem to be necessary, 
as it is with audio recorders. It is far 
from clear where VCR technology is 
going in the next few years, but the ma- 
chines you can buy right now do their 


job well. © 





“Most cassettes are afraid of me” 
. -Stevie Wonder- 


A lot of cassette makers have probably 
considered asking Stevie’s opinion about their 
performance. But he’s such a perfectionist, 
they may have been scared off. Stevie won’t make 
excuses for a cassette. He wants big studio sound 
out of it. And for many cassettes, that’s asking a lot. 

Not for TDK SA. The surface of this high bias 
tape is packed with a specially treated particle called 
Super Avilyn. With it, TDK has revolutionized the 
way you hear recorded cassette music. No rock is 

too hot to handle. Classical music keeps all its 
dynamic range. Jazz sizzles without a hiss. 

There’s headroom for all the challenge 

and drama of music. And all the 
delicate overtones in between. 

Stevie says, “It’s a little music 
machine that delivers the best sound, 
for its size, I’ve ever heard.” And TDK 

SA will keep delivering.* Its 250 
components go through thousands 
of checks. There are 1,117 check- 
points for the shell alone. It was 
1,060, but our.engineers never 
stop making improvements. 
Which is what you'd expect 
trom a perfectionist. 


in the unlikely event that any TDK cassette ever fails 
to pertorm due to a detect in materials or workman- 
ship simply return it to your local dealer or to TDK 
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The minicam comes home 


Choosing a portable video camera 


by Edward A. Imbier 


ime was when all the great and 

: powerful men and women of the 

world longed for immortality 

above all else. Now they just want to be 

on television. Today, even you can put 

them — and ordinary struggling people 

as well — on your very own TV screen 

with your very own portable video- 
tape-recorder system. 

And you don’t have to contend, as 
TV cameramen used to, with a 22- 
pound camera on your shoulder and an 
eight-pound battery belt on your waist. 
Manufacturers, hoping to lighten the 
pros’ burden and to lure amateurs into 
the video revolution, have simplified 
their wares, producing cameras and 
portable recording machines that are 
lighter and cheaper and use less power. 
Akai, RCA, Sony, Panasonic, and 
Quasar have announced that they are 
making battery-powered portable video 
recorders that weigh between 14 and 21 
pounds and cameras that weigh less 
than 10 pounds. The portable recorders 
can be used with video cameras to make 
personal tapes in or away from your 
home, but also can be used like larger 
VCRs, to record televised broadcasts for 
subsequent playback. Akai’s ActiVideo 
system includes a .3.2-pound color 
camera and a companion recorder that 


features slow-motion, fast-motion, and 
a noise-free still-frame. ._With video 
quality improving and weight and 
prices on the wane, the color minicam 
really is becoming fit for home use. 

Super 8 movie cameras have been 
, quite popular for photographing special 
occasions, but video-tape-recording 
systems offer more realism in terms of 
their sound and color capabilities. The 
color-recording systems produced today 
are more versatile and less expensive 
than the black-and-white Sony Por- 
tapac, which was on the market three 
years ago. But why would ‘anyone spend 
up to $1000 for a video camera when he 
could buy a Super 8 camera for $350? 
Well, figure it out: Super 8 film, with 
processing, and Polaroid’s instant 
movies cost between $2.70 and $3.30 
per minute, while portable-video-tape 
recordings cost less than a dime a 
minute. 

The advantages of video tape, more- 
over, are not only monetary. Video-tape 
recordings provide all the immediacy of 
a Polaroid print; you can play back your 
footage through a camera’s electronic 
viewfinder right after you’ve shot it, 
and correct mistakes on the spot by 
reshooting. The running time of a nor- 
mal roll of Super 8 film is three minutes, 
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Portable color Beta camera and 
recorder from Sony 


but you can shoot video tape for about 
an hour at a time, until the battery's 
charge runs out. (Most cameras use less 
than 15 watts and may be run on the 
power from their companion recorders.) 
Given all these attributes, you shouldn’t 
be surprised to see more and more peo- 
ple using video-tape recorders on vaca- 
tions, at Little League, and for on-the- 
job training sessions. 

But before you rush out and buy a 
video camera, you should have at least a 
general idea of. what's in one and how it 
works. A video camera comprises an 
imaging-tube system, a color-detection 
system, processing electronics, a view- 
finder, a lens, a built-in microphone, 
and a pistol-grip mount. In most 
cameras sold on the general market, all 
this stuff is arranged in a unit about 
twice the size and weight of a Super.8 
camera, but one which is still fairly easy 
to manage — especially if the view- 
finder is attached to the side of the 
camera, so you can rest the thing snugly 
on your shoulder as you shoot. Cameras 
with the viewfinder fitted at the back 
must be held in front of you, like Super 
8s. Some manufacturers, in an attempt 
to make their cameras easier to hold 
still, have designed them in two sec- 
tions, a small camera head and a 
camera-control unit. This arrangement 
takes a lot of the weight out of the 
cameraman’s hands, but it also adds 
another box to the system. 

Now, of all these things inside the 
camera, you need basic knowledge 
about only the viewfinder and the imag- 
ing system. Viewfinders come in two 

Continued on page 128 





fact: 

this small 
record 
collection 
represents a 
$1,000 
investment 


It's true—the largest 

investment in almost 

any hi-fi system is 

frequently the cost of the 

records played on it...and 

just as true that a badly worn 

phono stylus tip may ruin a valuable (or 
irreplaceable) record in just a single playing. 














With the rising cost of new phonograph records—and the 
difficulty of replacing treasured, older favorites— it’s the 
worst kind of false economy to risk damaging them with a 


worn stylus. 


check your stylus (needle) at 
least once a year 


Even a precision crafted diamond stylus tip will 
eventually become worn, and a worn tip will 
degrade your system's sound quality. Your Shure 
dealer can inspect your stylus, and, if necessary, 
replace it with a Genuine Shure stylus. It’s the 
least expensive insurance for your valuable 
record collection. 


Always insist on a Genuine 
Shure replacement stylus. 
Look for the name “Shure” 
on the stylus grip. 








replacing your Shure stylus 
takes seconds... 
And requires no tools 


A. Grasp the stylus grip between thumb and forefinger 

B. Gently withdraw the stylus assembly from cartridge 

C Push the new stylus into position in the cartridge until the 
stylus grip touches the cartridge body 

That's all there is to it, and your Shure cartridge is now back 

to its original specifications! 





Beawres 
is. SHURE] 


Shure Brothers Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, IL 60204, In Canada: A. C. Simmonds & Sons Limited 
Outside the U.S. or Canada, write to Shure Brothers Inc., Attn: Dept. J6 for information on your local Shure distributor 
Manufacturers of high fidelity components, microphones, sound systems and related circuitry 








SOUND 


THE FINAL 


COMPONENT 


After you hear what an equalizer 
can do, you ll wonder how you ever 
heard music without it 

ADC has two new multi-band 
frequency equalizers The Sound 
Shaper One Ten and the Sound 
Shaper 2 Mk Il Like the Sound 
Shaper One. each of these frequency 
equalizers helps to control acoustical 
imbalances 

How? 

Well, based on the logarithmic or 
octaval nature of the musical spec 
trum, equalizers segment the audic 
frequency range and adjust the level 
of each segment to the desired tonal 
balance 

But an equalizer is not just a 
sophisticated tone contro! Unlike a 
tone control, an equalizer can bal 
ance the mid-range frequencies. the 
usual area of difficulty 

Have you ever listened to an ex 
pensive audio system made up of 
superb individual components that 
together sound terrible? The probler 
may be a misrnatch of cartridge to 
speaker. wrong speaker placement 
or the room itself may have severe 
acoustical imbalances The solution 
is an ADC Sound Shaper 

Or have you ever played a rec 
ord where the recording engineer 
mixed down an otherwise great 
album so that the vocals or instru 
ments have been subdued to obscur 
ity Of simply drowned each other out? 
An ADC Sound Shaper is the solution 
to that, too 

Perhaps you're sorry about buy 
ing that high-powered amplifier in 
stead of those enormous speakers 
with their wonderful bass An ADC 
Sound Shaper can solve that prob 
lem for you 

Even if you're just tired of the 
rumble, hiss and surface noise of 


your records, an ADC Sound Shaper 
can heip 

So you can see just how useful 
the equalizers can be 

Here are some unique applica 
tions of a frequency equalizer Appli 
Cations that can make any sound sys 
tem sound better 
1. Make a good speaker a great 

speaker. 

The potential of any speaker is 
almost never realized. By restricting 
the speaker to “flat” incoming sig 
nals, it can seldom reproduce the 
lowest or highest notes it's capabie 
of It can't even reproduce ail the 
music in between with optimum 
balance 

Contrary to what some manufac 
turers try to tell you, there are some 
very basic laws of physics that go¥ 
ern how low the frequency response 
of a speaker is They are the mass of 
the moving system, the cone area 
the magnet and voice coil strength of 
interaction, and the cabinet volurne 
Once these things are designed into 
a speaker, the low frequency re 
sponse can't be lowered. Except 
by electrical equalization 

Sometimes speakers have a 
midbass hump. That gives you the i! 
lusion of listening to deep bass but 
actually, it’s just plain boom. A multi- 
band frequency equalizer can extend 
the midbass hump and at the same 
time, unlike a normal tone control, ex- 
tend the true low bass response 

Bass reinforcements from walls 
floors and ceilings can have a 6dB or 
more variation in low frequency out- 
put. That can restrict you on where 


you Can place your speakers. How 
ever, an equalizer can correct it with 
out restricting you from putting the 
speakers wherever you want 

The only way to “shape” your 
music to your room and to the kind of 
music you like to listen to ts with an 
equalizer 
2. Make your tastes prevail, not 

some engineer's. 

The recording engineer has tre- 
mendous power. He mixes and bal- 
ances the music based on his ears 
So you're listening to his interpreta- 
tion of the music, which may not be 
what you would prefer 

For instance, if you want to hear 
more of the vocalist, with an equalizer 
you Can. Or, if you'd rather hear more 
guitar, you can adjust that too. So 
youTe actually tailoring the music to 
fit your ears 
3. Get rid of rumble, hiss and sur- 

face noise. 

To stop rumble or low frequency 
overload, adjust the lowest control on 
an equalizer. Since there's little of the 
fundamentals below 40Hz, you prob 
ably won't miss any music 

To stop scratches or other sur- 
face noise — or even tape hiss — just 
bring down the levels at 5 to 9kHz 
and above ‘ 

You can even use an equalizer to 
compensate for the boosted highs 
when you're listening to tapes re- 


corded with a Dolby and you don't 
have a Dolby playback decoder. 


4. Improve record, tape and 
broadcast quality. 

Good quality radio broadcasts 
are rare But audio equalization can 
properly rebalance the signal 
Equalization can also rebalance rec 
ords or tapes that seem to be lacking 
in tone and range 
5. Make studio quality tapes, with- 

out a studio 

To make any tape sound smooth 
and professional, yoy need a studio 
environment. But without one, you 
can still make your tapes sound pro 
fessional by using a frequency 
equalizer 
6. Eliminate feedback and adjust 

the balance of live performance. 

An equalizer is a must for good 
live performing A performer can in- 
crease the voice over the band, or 
increase the volume without feed- 
back, and adjust the sound of the 








SHAPERS 


in. All with a frequency equalizer 
7. Stop transducer 
incompatibility. 


Sometimes a good cartridge 


band to fit the room being performed 


and a good speaker system still 
result in a not very good sound. But 


the proper cor an equalizer 

>an fix all that by taking the sound 

down a few dB 

8. Revive 78's and other oldies but 
goodies. 

Recently, the record industry 
decided to set the present RIAA 
standard for phonograph equaliza 
tion So old recordings may sound 
awful on today’s sound systems 
They tend to sound like there are no 
true basses or highs, scratchy, and 
strident in the midrange 

An equalizer can fix all that. And 
if you want to permanently fix it, re- 
cord the record using the equalized 
signal 


THE ADC SOUND SHAPER ONE. 
It operates in five frequency 
ranges. From 60H2 to 10.000Hz 
Each range has a sliding contro! for 
each channel. The controls give 
+ 120B to add or subtract from the 
music giving a total range of 24dB 
They're marked in 2dB increments 
The power and tape monitor switch 
are push-buttons that work instantly 
ll the audio connections are stan- 
dard. Installation takes about three 
minutes. And two minutes later 
you can be listening to music the 
way you want. To fit your ears 


THE ADC SOUND SHAPER 
ONE TEN. 

It operates in ten frequency 
ranges from 31Hz to 16.000Hz 
Each range has separate linear 
(sliding) controls for each channel. The 
controls will give minimum 24dB + 120B 
to either add or subtract from the 
music. They're marked in 2dB incre 
ments. The Power, Line Record. Tape 
Monitor, and Eq-Bypass Controls are 
instantly working push-buttons A 
audio connections are standard No 
tools are necessary to install a Sound 
Shaper One Ten. And instaliatior 
takes about three minutes A few 
minutes later you'll know how mucr 
fun your music will be 








Available at the following Audio Departments of: 


LECHMERE 


CONVENIENT STORE HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, Mon. thru Fri., 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., Sat 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M., DEDHAM, SPRINGFIELD, FRAMINGHAM, Mon. thru Sat. 10 A.M. to 
9:30 P.M., DANVERS, Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., MANCHESTER, N.H., Mon 
thru Sat., 9:30 A.M. to 9:30 P.M., Sun., 12 Noon to 6 P.M 





Video-disc players 


The next stage 
of the televised 
revolution 


by Gary Stock 
if will probably be more important 


than any product since television, 

and 1981 will be its year, the year it 
reaches out of the home-entertainment 
supplements and becomes a touchable, 
watchable reality. It is the long-awaited 
video disc, a sort of record player that 
attaches to any television and plays 
back discs that hold both sight and 
sound. It has the potential to revolu- 
tionize the film, music, and television 
industries, the world of publishing, and 
our system of education. To use the 
jargon, it is the Next Big Thing. 

Surprisingly, it has been the Next Big 
Thing for quite a while. Back in the 
mid-’60s, as color television was coming 
into prominence, most of the companies 
that are just now completing their 
video-disc-development efforts were 
beginning work on the idea. The appeal 
of the concept — reality on a record, 
cheap, portable, and programmable — 
was as obvious then as it is now. But it 
took more than a decade to reach the 
stage of technical practicability, and it is 
only now within the sight of the 
consumer. In large measure, this is 
because the development of a machine 
that can store one or two hours of visual 
and aural information on a record, play 
it back, and still have a modest price has 
proven a formidable task, substantially 
more complex than developing the LP 
record or even the consumer-grade 
video-cassette recorder. 

By January of next year, though, the 
technology will be here for both the 
machines and the discs, and available 
nationwide in at least two and perhaps 
three (unfortunately incompatible) 
formats — those of Philips (Holland), 
RCA (the US), and Matsushita (Japan). 
The three approaches share basic 
characteristics: all will attach to any 
conventional television set through 
their antenna terminals, all will offer up 
to two hours of playing time from a 
single disc, and all will cost somewhat 
less than a video-cassette system. All 
will be sufficiently simple and mistake- 
proof in their operation. And all will be 
offered with initial disc-program 
catalogues that include hundreds of 
recordings (mostly feature films, but 


 Pronmere 





A laser-scan video-disc player from Pioneer 


also “educational, sports, instructional, 
and classic/vintage television 
programs). Beyond these similarities, 
the formats differ considerably in their 
capabilities. 

The Philips format, which has been 
available for about a year under the 
Magnavox Magnavision brand name in 
a handful of test-market cities, is the 
most complex system, in some regards 
the most versatile, and also likely to be 
the most expensive, according to 
present price projections. It is what 
video-disc aficionados call an “‘optical’’ 
player, in that its 12-inch silver-colored 
plastic discs are “read’’ not by a stylus 
(as conventional audio discs are) but 
rather by a miniature low-powered laser 
beam. As a disc is played, the laser is 
aimed at the spinning disc’s coated 
shiny surface, and minute variations in 
the brightness of the reflected light 
(caused by microscopic indentations, or 
pits, in the inner layer) are translated 
into normal sound and picture signals 
for the television. It is, in fact, even 
more complex than it sounds. Sophis- 
ticated beam-focusing, tracking, and 
signal-decoding systems constitute the 
unit’s basic disc-reading technology, 
and another group of internal systems 
gives it the ability to freeze any frame 
for an indefinite period of time, to play 
in variable speed motion, and to find 
any single image by means of an index 
number that the user can have displayed 
in the corner of the TV screen. A third 
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group of circuits gives it wide-range 
stereophonic sound (output jacks can be 
connected to a conventional stereo 
music system). The Philips-format 
player can thus be used not only to play 
back movies and other programs, but 
also to store in convenient and inex- 
pensive form immense quantities of 
“still’’ information, such as pages of 
text, artworks, or diagrams — up’ to 
54,000 images on each side of a disc, 
each capable of being recalled instant- 
ly. An industrial version of this player is 
being used by General Motors to store 
parts lists and assembly diagrams for its 
automobiles. Both of the firms manu- 
facturing Philips-type players, how- 
ever, have posted estimable prices for 
them. The Magnavox unit is $775, and 
the recently introduced Pioneer player 
(which includes remote control) is $749. 
The discs themselves are also a bit pricy 
— up to $30 for discs of feature films. 
At this moment, the Philips-format 
players are at a middle stage in their dis- 
tribution. About a dozen cities all told 
have units for sale, with availability on 
a national scale expected around the end 
of the year. 

RCA’s Selectavision video-disc play- 
er, which is scheduled to be introduced 
on an “‘all-at-once”’ national basis in 
January of ‘81, is the product of quite 
another set of management judgments 
about what America wants in a video- 
disc machine. The RCA player em- 

Continued on page 44 





Prices in effect 
through 5/24/80 





We’ ve knocked our 


prices around and down! 
Our car stereo systems and cas- 4 
sette tapes are all rewed up and % 
ready to bust out ofhere. Sohelpus 2 
out! Come to BrandsMart and see 





DISTRIBUTION CEN 


Facsimile 
—E wae 


y our knock-down: drag: out priceson 
all shapes and forms of car stereo 
systems, Cnoose from our wide 
selection listed below. Or take ad- 
vantage of our special coupon offer. 
Bring your BrandsMart card, MBTA 
Pass or College I.D. to BrandsMart 
and save on just about everything. 
For example: 


a 








ESY CARD 





al COURT 


== 





THE STUTZ 


AUDIOVOX ID 605 in-dash 
AM/FM radio and top-rated cas 
sette player. the AUDIOVOX 
COSC 5A 5” coaxial speak- 
ers with new short horn 
tweeter. 


Ll Be) £e).4 


Complete Foreign Car size 
Stereo System 


$89 


THE INDY 


CRAIG T635 1: 


IKK 


eadoul aut 
featue 
AUDI 


> 3-y 
-V 


OVOX TRYVOX 20 6 « 





Complete Car Stereo System $209 





THE PIONEER 


PIONEER KP-8500 in-dash 
cassette with Dolby* NR and push 
button Super Tuner. and 
PIONEER s door mount 4 
single cone speakers. 


Complete PIONEER Car 
Stereo System 


$148 — 


\ Dolt 


VU eye} Ze).¢ THE VOX 
AM/FM radio. with casset 


Pius 4 Way 
e AUDIO- 


x9 coaxial 


featuring auto reverse 


Daiance control, and tt 
VOX COID69.-20 ¢ 
speakers with 2 2. Maqnet 


Complete Car Stereo System $1 1 8 








CASSETTE TAPES 


Buy five new improved 
— 


studio quality 90-min 
ute blank cassette 
recording tapes. and 
get a FREE travel box 
(a regular $5.95 value) 
which holds up to 12 
cassettes. These BASF 
tapes are High Density 
Ferric Oxide 


$13 





How to get 
to Brands 
Mart: 


BrandsMart Distribu 
tion Center, 127 Smith 
Place, Cambridge 
Easily accessible by 
the Belmont Center 
bus out of Harvard 
Square. Tel. (617) 
547-6900 , 
howroom 
Hours @ Mon DAM SPM OS 
Tues DAM GPM @ Wea 
9AMOPM @ Thurs 9AM 
6PM@ Frio 
10AM 4PM 


es SPECIAL a= 
COUPON OFFER © 
OFF 


10% OFF POW 
PIONEER, HI-COMP, 
AUDIOVOX, ©: CRAIG. 


Bes HB B witn coupon ony i val 


AM OSPM® Sat 





BrandsMart 


You've got a friend in the business. 


Furniture e Jewelry e Kitchen Cabinets e Appliances e TVs e Audio e Video Recorders 
For substantial savings on new and used car purchases, call (617) 354-7790. Other convenient BrandsMart locations E 1 

Middle Village. Queens. New York (212) 821-3311 @ Farmingdale New York (516) 694 8282 @ North Kingstown, Rhode Island (401) 884 720( 

North Miami, Flonda (305) 624.5400 @ Kansas City, Missouri (816) 363-4499. BrandsMant also features appliances. TVs. audic 

Sale price not available to dealers. We are not responsible for typographical errors. Merchandise available for sale may differ fror 


r Buying 


, i311 @ 


e Car Stereos e Ca 
Time Life Building, Rockefeller Cer 2) 82 


a 
video’ systems 


delivery is additional All ratings measured at continuous power input per channel. minimum RMS at 8 ohms from 20 to 20.06 





Continued from page 42 
ploys a“‘contact’’ system for reading the 
disc, similar in some respects to the sty- 
lus-and-groove arrangement of the con- 
vention phonograph record. An ex- 
tremely narrow groove in the 12-inch 
vinyl disc is traced by a diamond stylus 
tip. The picture- and sound-signal in- 
formation is derived from patterns of 
ripples in the walls of the disc’s groove. 
For the initial RCA model, at least, play- 
ing functions have been limited: there is 
a search wheel, which permits the user 
to hunt for a particular part of the pro- 
gram by skipping along at intervals of 
about 10 seconds, but there are no pro- 
visions for still-frame, slow- or fast- 
speed operation, or for frame indexing. 
The RCA player, then, is primarily in- 
tended as a playback device for enter- 
tainment programing, rather than as a 
data center. It is extremely simple to 
operate. The discs come stored in a 
squarish, flat case called a caddy. To be 
played, they are simply inserted, caddy 
and all, into a slot in the unit’s front 
panel. The machine extracts the disc, 
and the user removes the caddy. When 
the program ends, the user simply rein- 
serts the caddy and retrieves the disc. 
RCA’s intention is to satisfy the pub- 
lic’s home-entertainment needs at an af- 
fordable price. The RCA basic player, 
with a mono-sound section, will cost 
about $500 at the time of its introduc- 


tion, and most discs will be under $20, 
according to the firm. Since RCA owns 
NBC, it has taken a commanding lead in 
the competition for disc programing. In 
addition to having more than 100 fea- 
ture films, it has contracted for an as- 
sortment of other programs, including 
rock-performance anthologies (pro- 
duced by Don Kirshner), Disney 
classics, and assemblages of classic tele- 
vision programs and _ theatrical per- 
formances — totaling more than 300 
programs in all. 

The third video-disc system, that de- 
veloped by Japan’s Matsushita Electric 
and its research-oriented junior part- 
ner, JVC, is somewhat of a mystery at 
this point, in that the parent firm has 
made no clear commitment to put it on 
the market. Industry watchers inter- 
pret this as a sign that Matsushita is 
hoping to gather support for its format 
from the other Japanese electronics 
giants, but may be willing to accept the 
format of one of the two other con- 
tenders in order to avoid confusing the 
consumer if no broadly based support 
can be drummed up for its own system. 
At the technical level, the Matsu- 
shita/J)VC format, which has been 
dubbed ‘’video high density,’” or VHD, 
is a sort of blend of the features of the 
Philips and RCA systems. Its 12-inch, 
caddy-enclosed discs are played by a 
stylus, but the disc itself is grooveless, 


and the stylus slides across shallow pat- 
terns of microscopic dents in the sur- 
face to produce a signal that is then de- 
coded into sound and picture signals. 
The basic VHD player has capabilities 
on the order of the RCA device — it does 
little more’ than play back the disc; but 
accessories can be added to give the ma- 
chine still-frame, fast- and slow-mo- 
tion capabilities and instant, numeri- 
cally indexed access to any image in the 
program. (A third adaptor permits the 
player to play super-high-performance 
music-only digital audio discs.) Matsu- 
shita has rather obliquely suggested that 
the machine could be marketed late this 
year if its lobbying effort goes well; it 
has pegged the retail price at about $500 
for the basic player, with discs to cost 
under $20. 

And so we enter the video-disc era, 
with the air full of bright promise: live- 
ly, thought-provoking video-disc maga- 
zines (a sort of delivered-to-the-door 60 
Minutes, perhaps), great Broadway and 
West End performances condensed onto 
disc, historic records of events like the 
Watergate hearings, and specialty pro- 
grams on topics like the restoration of 
the Jaguar XK-140. In brief, a whole 
new way of communicating, freed of 
the lowest-common-denominator con- 
straints that many believe have stunted 
television’s growth. And it’s all due in 
the next 12 months. & 
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The EIA asked EARDRUM to do 
something special for Boston’s 
Consumer Electronics Jubilee. 
Informative consumer clinics in 
our stores were an obvious 
Bernard Bottum, Jr. of choice, “ied we made aes hel . Jeff Hipps of Synergistics 
Sherwood says... We'revery Ments with a number of leading says... “We've shipped ina 
truckload of our most pups 


excited about participating in 2 
this sales event and we've manufacturers. We felt, how speaker models at specia 


trucked-in ‘tons’ of our most- ever, that an even greater ges- truckload-only prices for this 
special limited time sales 


nce’ models atspeciala-day ture was necessary to kick off vent.” 
Truckload prices!” the jubilee, so we asked our 
major suppliers for special prices 
so that EARDRUM could offer a 
Hi Fi Sales Spectacular Boston 
would long remember. They 
agreed to give us special prices 
on one condition... that we 
buy by the truckload and that 
these special low prices only stay 
in effect until the truckload is 


gone! 
Receivers and speakers! As close as you'll get to factory-direct 
prices! See the sports section in Wednesday's Globe 


Natick for details. Harvard Square 
653-2195 864-1155 


in Boston dial EARDRUM 16 Eliot St. (Across 
1262 Worcester Rd. E DR M o Brattle O< 
(Rt. 9 eastbound, near IHOP) 


Burlington 


273-1105 
Rt. 3A (By Building 19) HIFI-VIDEO-CAR —— &Y 


There will be trucks parked at our Burlington and Natick stores e 
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Guaranteed to Eliminate 
commercials in those 
Great Late Black & White 
Movies of the past. . . 
Automatically! 


DEALER 
INQUIRIES 
INVITED 





Where can 
you buy 
loudspeakers 
by Bose for 


under 
$129 a pair? 


BrandsMart 


You've gota 
friend 
in the business. 











Simply plug the “Automatic Commercial Killer” 
into the video output and remote pause control 
sockets of your VTR and relax. “The Killer” is at 
work for you, automatically putting your machine 
into the pause mode during each commercial 

and station break. Saves moneytoo. . . .A 

2 hour 20 minute movie easily fits onto a 

2 hour cassette with commercials 

eliminated. Unique protection circuit 

limits pause duration to 5 minutes 

max. After conclusion of movie, 

preventing unnecessary head & 

tape wear. Put out a contract for 

your killer today. Send check 

or money order for $99.50 

or call 800-621-5199 

and charge it to your 

Master Charge or Visa Card. 





VIDEO SERVICES, INC., DEPT. BP, 
80 ROCK RIDGE RD., FAIRFIELD, CT 06430 


Yes, | want “The Killer.” Enclosed is my check for $99.50. | understand “The 
Killer” works only on B/W movies and fits VTR’s with remote pause controls. 
NAME Address 
CITY STATE 


CARD# 








ZIP 
EXP. DATE 


secant 
mua ——— Indicate make of VTR 


30 day money back guarantee. Please allow 10 days for delivery. 
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O 
This super sophisticated Supertuner ® car 

stereo remembers, searches and tunes into stations 

all by itself. 

KE-5000 [n)-clsh all-electronic Supertuner® AM 

FM stereo with cassette deck. Dolby “* on both FM 

and cassette deck. Digital readout for station fre- 





Tape hisses softly as it travels over the heads. Dolby* 
a feature of this system, gets rid of that noise electronically. 
KP-8500 This in-dash cassette deck has a Dolby** noise 
reduction system for both tape and FM modes. Supertuner* 
AM/FM circuitry. A stereo/mono switch. Local/distance 


switch. Volume, tone and balance controls. Automatic muting 

on FM stereo. Locking fast forward and rewind. And auto- 

MatIC EJECt.  *Doiby is. regnstered trademark of Dulby Laburatones. Inc 
TS-695 6”x 9" three-way 
speakers. High efficiency 
20 oz. magnet. Unob- 
structed bridgeless 
construction. 40 watts 
power handling. 


quency and time. 10 station pre-set tuning. Station 
selection through scan and seek controls. Muting, 
stereo/mono and local/distance switches. Built-in 
fader control. One year limited warranty parts and 
labor. 


YQPIONEGEER’ 





Massachusetts 


ATHOL 
Maroni Furniture 


AYER 
Music Shack 


BOSTON 
Hub Auto 


BROCKTON 
Sound Track 


BURLINGTON 
Popcorn 





CHICOPEE 
Custom Electronics 


DEDHAM 
Popcorn 


FITCHBURG 
Prime Tobacco 


FRAMINGHAM 
B&F Enterprises 
Electronic World 
Popcorn 


Wholesale Merchandise 


GARDNER 
Music Room 
Rome Sales 


GREENFIELD 
LaPierre's 


HANOVER 
Nantucket Sound 
Old Colony Stereo 


HUDSON 
Crest Electronics 


HYANNIS 
Nantucket Sound 


LEOMINSTER 
Airport Sales 


NATICK 
Custom Car Radio 


NEWTON 
Newton Car Radio 


NORTHHAMPTON 
Oxbow 


PITTSFIELD 
Value Mart 


PLYMOUTH 
Sonic Seasoning 


REVERE 
Beach Sales 
Sound of Revere 


SCITUATE 
Country Way Radio 


SOUTH DEERFIELD 
Ted's T.V 


WALTHAM 


Waltham Camera & Stereo 


WATERTOWN 
Rich's Car Tunes 


WEYMOUTH 
Pimental Motors 
Popcorn 
Suburban T.V 


WORCESTER 
O'Coins 
Prime Value Mart 
New Hampshire 


EXETER 
Freedom Drug 


MANCHESTER 
Treisman 


NASHUA 
ReSound 


PORTSMOUTH 
State Street Discount 


Vermont 


BRATTLEBORO 
Captain Bullfrog 


BURLINGTON 
LaPierre's 
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ONGITAL SYNTHESIZER STEREO RECEIVER MODEL SA-650 


TO BUILD A BETTER RECEIVER, 
WE LEFT OUT A FEW UNNECESSARY PARTS. 


What you see here is a 
sophistication in high fidelity 
design that's never been 
achieved in a stereo receiver. 

The new Toshiba SA 850. 

Look for conventional tuning 
devices, like a tuning knob, or an 
FM/AM band, or signal strength and 
center tuning meters. 

You won't find any. 

The reason is Toshiba's 
unique digital-synthesized tuning. 
The most advanced and precise 
system of tuning available today. 

Toshiba was the first to de- 
velop digital synthesizer circuits in a 
receiver, and now we've utilized 
them again. 
Choose either 

automatic or manual tuning. 

Consider ordinary tuning 
systems obsolete. The Toshiba SA 
850 allows you to tune automatically 
or manually with the ease of push- 
button selection. 

You get LED digital read-out. 


And 5 LEDsignal strength indicators. 


In the automatic FM mode, 
the tuner will scan until it stops at 


the next listenable station. Also, 6 

FM and 6 AMstations can be pre-set 

for instant recall tuning at the touch 

of amemory button. The quartz 

digital synthesizer locks into each 

station's assigned frequency with ab- 

solutely no possibility of drift. You get 

FM synthesizer accuracy of 0.0025%! 
FM stereo S/N ratio is 68 dB. FM 

selectivity is a high 80 dB. Frequency re- 

sponse is 20 to 15,000 Hz, +0.2—0.8 dB. 


If power is what you want, 
then power is what you'll get. 
Full complementary direct- 
coupled power amplifiers provide 
50 watts rms per channel into 8 
ohms from 20— 20,000 Hz. And 
with a THD of only 0.03%. A figure 
that receivers many times more 
powerful can’t match. 
This is achieved by low distor- 
tion differential amplifier technology 
and a triple secondary power trans- 


former with twin 10,000 uF 
capacitors that virtually 
eliminate noise and hum. 
Precisely what you 
look for in a preamp section. 

We give you provisions for 
attaching two tape decks. And full 
monitoring controls, plus duplica- 
tion switching between the decks. 

Our special subsonic filter 
switch eliminates rumble and other 
low frequency noise. 

A great-looking body and price. 

Behind our sleek, slide-away 
cover is a full range of controls, in- 
cluding-tone / defeat switch and a 
dual speaker selector. 

The entire unit has a clean, 
sophisticated look. So you can in- 
dulge your eyes as well as your ears. 

But we've saved the best part 
for last. This digital-synthesized 
receiver actually costs only $519.95* 
less than youd pay for a digital- 
synthesized tuner alone. 

Now, that's the part we 
thought you'd like us to leave in. 

TOSHIBA 
Again, the first. 


ark Ave., New York, NY 10017 





*Suggested Retai! Value Solely For Purpose of Information 
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Ground control to major networks -: 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


etting tired of commercial 

television? Getting frustrated 

waiting for cable to snake its 
way into your neighborhood? Well, 
there is something you can de about it: 
for about the same price as a dozen 
video-cassette recorders, you can have 
your very own receiving terminal that 
will bring in all the programing now 
distributed around the world by satel- 
lite. 

The idea of the communications 
satellite was proposed by science writer 
Arthur C. Clarke (of 2001 fame) in the 
‘40s, but he considered the concept of 
using orbiting satellites to relay radio 
signals so elementary that he didn’t 
bother to patent it. By 1962, the US 
government had launched the first 
Telstar satellite, which was designed 
primarily to handle transcontinental 
phone conversations, but could also ac- 
commodate a limited number of televi- 
sion signals. 

In 1965, 19 nations formed a telecom- 
munications consortium called Intelsat. 
It is, by now, on its fourth series of 
satellites and has more than a dozen in 
orbit, relaying all manner of inter- 
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national communication traffic. 

While Intelsat’s facilities are impres- 
sive, they are not nearly large enough to 
handle the huge amount of information 
that large countries need to exchange 
within their own boundaries. The 
Soviet Union was the first nation to 
launch its own satellite for domestic 
purposes, in 1965. It was soon followed 
by Canada, with the ANIK system; by 
AT&T, with Westar; and by RCA, with 
the Satcom series. 

A modern communications satellite 
has about two dozen individual circuits 
that transmit and receive called ‘‘tran- 
sponders,” each of which can carry 900 
telephone conversations or programing 
for one television channel. The North 
American systems now have the 
capacity for a total of nearly 230 televi- 
sion channels at full load, but only 
about 40 channels are used on a daily 
basis. 

Such satellites are known as ‘'geo- 
stationary objects,’ which means they 
are always in the same spot in the sky, 
rotating at the same speed as the earth. 
Early satellites moved in various types 
of orbits that caused their positions 
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above the planet to vary as much as 
several hundred miles. This meant that 
anyone who wanted to call or listen to 
them first had to figure out where they 
were. Today’s communications “birds,” 
though, are all set in parking orbits 
22,300 miles above the equator, and 
flight engineers keep the satellite posi- 
tions stable within radii of 70 miles, 
guaranteeing that they'll be where 
they're supposed to be. 

The satellites themselves contain 
receivers and low-powered transmitters 
operating in the gigaHertz (billions of 
cycles per second) range — the same 
part of the radio spectrum that land- 
based microwave systems use. The 
ground stations that broadcast to the 
satellites, known as ‘‘uplinks,” transmit 
on slightly higher-frequency bands 
than the satellites use to relay the 
signals to the receiving stations, or 
“downlinks,,’’ thus avoiding in- 
terference. 

The domestic satellite systems are 
used to link the three commercial 
networks and the Public Broadcasting 
System, to provide local cable-TV 

Continued on page 50 





there was no way 
i to appreciate TDK's 
‘six-hour picture. 


TDK Super Avilyn videotape revo- 


lutionized the home video cassette 
market by being the first to deliver 
high quality four-hour pictures. The 
performance was so outstanding, 
deck manufacturers knew they 
could proceed with the develop 
ment of six-hour play. 

When the decks were ready, 
TDK videotape, always improving, 
was there waiting. Six hours are the 
critical test. The tape moves at one 
third the original VHS speed. So 
slow, the slightest inconsistency will 





brilliantly. At six-hour speed it de 
livers color pictures of startling reso 
lution and quality. And the beauty 
of it is: the degree of consistency 
Because of its ultra-high particle 
density, Super Avilyn provides an 
excellent signal-to-noise ratio and 
virtually no drop outs. A difference 
you can appreciate 

TDK Super Avilyn offers another 
benefit. It acts against oxide shed 
ding and videodeck head wear. If 
videotape is not reliable, repeated 
use at the longer playing speed can 


be magnified. TDK passes the test | cause damage to the delicate parts 


of your videodeck. Super Avilyn has 
a strong binder which holds onto its 


_ cobalt-adsorbed gamma ferric 


oxide crystals. You get thousands of 
trouble-free playing hours. 

You may not be able to see the 
difference between six-hour 
videotapes right away. But you'll 
see it eventually 


ST DIK. 


High fidelity for the eyes 





Continued from page 48 

systems with “‘premium’’ programing 
(such as Home Box Office and the- 
Madison Square Garden Sports 
Network), and to distribute nationally 
the four “‘super-stations’’ (WTBS in 
Atlanta, WOR in New York, WGN in 
Chicago, and KTVU in San Francisco) 
as well as three religious networks, two 
children’s networks, syndicated 
programs, proceedings of the House of 
Representatives, and news services. On 
a given day, if you were tapped into a 
satellite, you might be able to watch, 
say, a French-language movie from 
Quebec, an NBC news report being 
“‘pre-fed’’ to a station for later broad- 
cast, Masterpiece Theater, a consumer 
program in Spanish, and an Atlanta 
Falcons football game. 

If this sounds exotic, it is. If it sounds 
expensive, it is that, too, although the 
price is coming down. If it sounds il- 
legal, it’s not, thanks to a recent Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) 
ruling. 

Ten years ago, a typical satellite 
ground station acted both as an uplink 
and as a downlink, cost more than 
$100,000, and required not only an acre of 
ground and an unobstructed view of the 
horizon, but also an FCC license. In Oc- 
tober of 1979, however, the commission 
decided that the new receive-only sta- 
tions did not need licenses, and the last 
legal hurdle to home installations 
vanished. 

However, a home station still needs a 
parabolic dish aimed carefully at the 
narrow beam of the desired satellite, and 
although the dishes have gotten smaller, 
siting remains important. Channel One 
Inc., a Newton, Massachusetts, com- 
pany that specializes in private satellite- 
receiving stations, recommends a dish 
five meters in diameter to get a properly 
quieted signal in New England’s- 
latitudes. Such a dish weighs nearly a 
ton, so you probably would not want to 
put it on your roof. 

To find out if the site of your home is 
suitable for a receiving system, someone 
has to survey it. The site must have an 
tuinobstructed view of the satellite(s) you 
want to receive, and the area cannot be 
in line with any of the phone company’s 
overland microwave links. Even such 
things as buildings and trees in the 
signal path will make reception dif- 
ficult. Fred Hopengarten, president of 
Channel One, says that “some of the 
best microwave engineering is done 
with a chain saw.”’ 

A complete ‘system from Channel 
One starts at $13,500. For this you get 
the five-meter dish antenna, a 24- 
channel microwave receiver and con- 
verter, and all of the materials for hook- 
ing it up — yourself. If you’re not too 
handy with hard-line coaxial cable, 
voltmeters, and direction-finders, the 
company will do all the installation 





A satellite/T V-reception tuner from Microdyne (top) and a backyard ground 
station (bottom) 


work for an additional $2000. One more 
grand will get you a remote-control 
channel selector. That may sound like a 
luxury, but if the antenna is sited a long 
way from your house, it’s practically a 
necessity. The cable between the anten- 
na and the receiver loses a lot of signal 
— about nine decibels per 100 feet — so 
you want to place your receiver as close 
to the antenna as possible. If you have 
to build an outdoor shed for it, you 
don’t want to have to put on your shoes 
(raincoat, parka, etc.) every time you 
want to change channels. 

HOMESAT, in Atlanta, and Gardiner 
Communications Corporation, in 
Houston, are two other companies that 
sell both complete home satellite receiv- 
ing systems and components for them. 
Even Neiman-Marcus offers a system, 
though its price is $36,500. 

The satellite most popular among 
home users is RCA’s Satcom F-1, which 
is parked high over the Galapagos 
Islands, almost due south of St. Louis. 
Satcom F-1 is used by most cable com- 
panies, and it handles 24 channels. By 
pointing your dish slightly east of Sat- 
com: F-1, you can tune in Westar I, 
which handles the commercial- and 
public-network feeds. Other satellites 
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handle Canadian television and the 
Alaskan services, and all use the same 
set of Frequencies, so your receiver does 
not have to be re-tuned. 

Besides the extra channels, home} 
satellite reception has another tremen- 
dous benefit — pictures that have been 
directly relayed by satellite are much 
sharper than conventional television 
broadcasts. A standard TV signal oc- 
cupies a channel six megaHertz wide 
and puts the picture onto the carrier 
signal using amplitude modulation 
(AM). Satellite channels are 40 
megaHertz wide and frequency- 
modulate (FM) the pictures. The dif- 
ference is the same as the difference 
between AM and FM radio — the satel- 
lite pictures have no ‘‘noise’’ or- snow, 
don’t fade, don’t ghost, aren’t subject to 
stray electrical fields (like those 
produced by a passing car or by a 
fluorescent light), and don’t break up 
when planes fly over (unless the plane 
happens to be right inside the signal 
path). 

For the true television connoisseur 
who already has a wide-screen set and a 
video-cassette recorder, a_ satellite 
receiver is an invaluable addition. 
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Connections for 
3 pair of speakers 


11 position 
detent bass/ 


active subsonic 
and high filters 


32 detent loga- 
rithmic volume 
attenuator cali- 


2 tape monitors 
with full tape 
copy capability 


“Multiplex filter 


2 phono inputs 


5 gang FM tun- 
ing capacitor 
with twin 


midrange/treble 


stage dual gate 
MOS FET 
TRF antp 


tone controls 
with variable 
tumover fre- 
quencies and 
by-pass 


: brated in dB 


warranty is your assurance of lasting 
sa pleasure. 

For specifications on our complete line 
of audio components, contact your nearest Scott 
dealer, or write H.H. Scott, Inc. Corporate 
Headquarters, 20 Commerce Way, Dept. DR, 
Woburn, MA 01801. In Canada: Paco Electronics, 
Ltd., Quebec, Canada. 


SCOTT 


The Name to listen to: 


Makers of high quality high fidelity equipment since 1947. 


Scott’s new 390R is perhaps the 
most complete receiver ever made. 
A professional control center for 
your entire sound system, the 390R delivers a full 
120 watts per channel min. RMS, at 8 ohms from 20-20,000 Hz 
with no more than 0.03% THD. And it offers more options, 
features and flexibility than you'll find on most separates. 
Sampare the Scott 390R with any other receiver on the market 
mp, today. If you can find one that does 
more... buy it. 
Scott’s unique, gold warranty card. 
} Individualized with your warranty, 


Serial Number 304 
Expiration Date: September 15 


7832/662 1145 
1981 


, tion date. Scott's fully transferable, 
three-year parts and labor-limited 


Come visit out Cet headquarters and production facilities. For information, see 
the calendar of events in this issue. 
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Electronic game boards all feature colorful graphics to make play less abstract. 


What’s in a game? 


Video toys aren’t wasted on the young 


by Brad Meyer 


omputer programers are a 
strange lot. They spend their 


working hours creating things in 
the innards of complicated machines, 
and often they spend their leisure time 
doing the same thing. In the mid-’60s, a 
new kind of program began to appear 
on research computers all over the 
country. When someone called up the 
program, two little figures like V-2 
rockets appeared on a video display. 
Changing the position of certain 
switches on the main control panel 
made the rockets turn, or fire their 
engines and pick up speed, or shoot lit- 
tle dots out of their noses that, if they 
struck the other rocket, would cause it 
to explode. In the more sophisticated 
versions of the program, there was a 
sun in the center, and the rockets were 
subject to its gravitational field. If one 
fell in, it exploded. And the turning jets 
could be made to add angular momen- 
tum to the rocket, which would keep 
rotating until the opposite turning jet 
was fired for the same length of time to 
stop it. 

This program was called Space War, 
and it proved to be so addictive that 
some computer companies took action 
to prevent it from wasting valuable 
time, both the computers’ and the 
programers’. But the attraction of the 
Space War phenomenon was noticed by 
its more business-minded observers. It 
was clear that there was money to be 
made here. 
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The first commercial application of 
the Space War idea was Pong. Pong was 
a big hit for a while in bars, so versions 
that could be used with regular home 
TV sets appeared on the market. By the 
time everyone tired of Pong, there were 
more interesting games in coin-operated 
electronic arcades, so these too were 
adapted for home use. The 
computer-video-games industry kept 
growing until, in 1979, there were 
750,000 video games sold in this 
country. 

None of the commercially available 
video games displays the eerie smooth- 
ness and realness of motion that 
made the original Space War program so 
fascinating. The machines on which 
Space War first appeared were extreme- 
ly powerful research tools, typically 
costing $1 million or so, and although 
computers have gotten much smaller 
and cheaper in 15 years, you cannot buy 
their like for your home just yet. Still, 
what modern video games lack in 
number-crunching power they make up 
for in humor, variety, and manic inten- 
sity. 

The principal manufacturers of video 
games are Atari, Bally, Magnavox, Mat- 
tel, and APF. The systems share a basic 
configuration — containing the basic 
processor and the interface with the TV, 
plus two or more plug-in controls — and 
sell for anywhere from $80 to $300. 
That price includes up to three games — 
cartridge plug-in modules (actually cir- 
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cuit boards), each with the logic neces- 
sary to play one series of games, 
mounted inside a plastic box with edge 
connectors exposed. Additional 
cartridges cost from $25 to $40, and 
there are ever-expanding libraries of 
games to tempt you once you buy the 
central unit. 

Home video-game systems vary in 
degree of sophistication, but all have 
color graphics to make things look in- 
teresting. Every manufacturer offers 
versions of a few programs that most 
customers seem to want. One of the 
most popular involves alien spaceships 
that hover over a planet’s surface and 
try to bombard it. The player controls 
anti-spacecraft artillery and tries to 
shoot down all the alien ships before his 
own forces are wiped out. 

Also popular are programs that 
imitate sports, such as baseball or 
football: the screen has little figures on 
it who bat and throw balls around and 
run into, tackle, or tag each other. 
Equally popular are games in which 
vehicles on the screen must be 
maneuvered around an obstacle course, 
or caused to collide with objects or other 
vehicles. In some of these games, the 
vehicles have artillery mounted on 
them, and the object of the game is to 
blast your opponent's vehicle to smith- 
ereens. Just like Space War. 

We have heard a lot about violence on 
TV and its effect on children. What 

Continued on page 126 
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The ultimate system 


A marriage of audio and video 


by Larry Collins 


hat follows is a dream. But it 
W is a dream that is being widely 
experienced in the con- 


sumer-electronics industry. 

You arrive home from work and 
unlock your front door. Before you 
open the door you say, “Alarm off.” 
The microprocessor that controls your 
burglar alarm analyzes the sound of 
your voice, decides that you are indeed 
you, deactivates the alarm, and 
announces that it has done so. (A voice- 
analysis circuit that responds only to its 
owner's voice has already been demon- 
strated in prototype form by Toshiba; 
and inexpensive speech-synthesis cir- 
cuits that speak in a pleasant-sounding 
voice that belies its purely electronic 
origin have been made by both Toshiba 
and Texas Instruments.) 

You open the door, enter, take off 
your jacket, get a drink, and flop into 
your favorite chair. You say “TV power 
on, Channel 5” and the TV (which con- 
tains its own voice-analysis circuit) 
obligingly turns on, tunes to Channel 5, 
and, if you have your own roof 
antenna, rotates it to the optimum direc- 
tion to receive Channel 5. The picture is 
brilliant and clear on your six-foot 
screen, of course, and the air is filled 
with full, rich, five-channel sound. If 
you were like most people you would 
settle for stereo sound from a pair of 
speakers on either side of the screen, 
wired to the TV set, since all TV sets 
have stereo sound now. But you are an 
audiophile, so you have a separate 
stereo TV-sound tuner connected to one 
of the spare inputs of your stereo sys- 
tem. That system includes a digital 
time-delay unit to create spacious five- 
channel sound from stereo program 
material. (Stereo TV-sound tuners are 
on sale in Japan now, and digital delay 
is old hat.) 

After watching the local news and 
weather, you decide to find out what 
will be on tonight. TV Guide has be- 
come obsolete because of the frequent 
last-minute schedule changes and 
because of the large amount of pro- 
graming provided by cable systems; so 
you switch your TV’s input from the 
antenna to the cable and select the 
“Teletext” information channel, which 
is showing a complete, up-to-date list- 
ing of programs on both the cable and 
the broadcast stations. Nothing of 
compelling interest is on at the mo- 
ment, but you notice a couple of possi- 
bilities for later in the evening. So you 


switch to the all-news channel (which 
has news summaries and features 24 
hours a day) for a little while. Then you 
turn to your video-cassette recorder, 
which, as instructed, taped Phil Dono- 
hue’s show while you were-.at work. At 
the appointed time it turned itself on, 
switched to the appropriate channel, 
started recording, and turned itself off 
at the end of the show. Of course, de- 
spite advertising claims, no one has ever 
invented a reliable electronic editor that 
will automatically stop the tape during 
commercials and resume recording 
when the program comes back on; such 
devices all too often leave in some of the 
commercials and inadvertently cut out 
parts of the program. So your record- 
ing includes the commercials, but you 
don’t mind since your video recorder is 
the latest model with a “jump” mode, 
which, when activated, fast-forwards 
through exactly one minute’s worth of 
tape and then resumes play, so you can 
skip over the commercials without 
hunting for the point on the tape where 
the program resumes. The jump con- 
trol, like the rest of the recorder’s con- 
trols, is actuated from the comfort of 
your chair by way of a wireless infra- 
red remote-control unit. 

After a.while, a bell sounds in the 
kitchen and your microwave oven an- 
nounces that your dinner will be ready 
in five minutes (you had programed its 
microprocessor to start thawing and 
cooking dinner 10 minutes before your 
planned arrival home). That gives you 
time enough to switch to the cable’s 
financial channel, which displays to- 
day’s listings of stocks, bonds, and mu- 
tual funds on the screen and also has the 
information in computer-encoded form 
in the vertical interval between frames 
of the TV picture. So you flip the switch 
that couples the signal to your home 
computer, and while you eat dinner, it 
digests the day’s quotations on the 
stocks that interest you, prints out 
graphs on their performance trends, and 
computes your mutual-fund balance 
based on the latest interest rates. 

Since it’s 6:30, you decide to watch 
the David Letterman show (successor to 
the Johnny Carson show) as it is being 
relayed live via satellite from Holly- 
wood to New York (where it will be 
taped by NBC and edited for broadcast 
at 11:30). At this point you’re glad you 
had the foresight to have video cables 
installed in the walls with the house 
wiring; with a master switch in the liv- 
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ing room you can route one video-pro- 
gram source to the six-foot projection 
set while connecting a second source to 
a wall jack in the kitchen (where you 
have a portable TV plugged in) and a 
third source to the wall jack in your 
bedroom. You have, of course, five 
sources of TV programs to watch: an 
antenna, the cable, your video-cassette 
recorder, your video-disc player, and 
your’ backyard satellite receiver. You 
flip the switch to relay the satellite sig- 
nal to the kitchen TV; you note that the 
antenna is aimed directly south (be- 
cause you were watching an Atlanta 
football game last night), so you press 
the button to energize the motor that ro- 
tates the antenna, an 18-foot array of 
aluminum tubing and window-screen 
material, toward the southwest to pick 
up the signal from the SatCom IV satel- 
lite. The nice thing about watching the 
Tonight show now instead of at 11:30 is 


‘that you get to see the antics (and the 


off-color jokes) that keep the studio 
audience entertained during the com- 
mercial breaks. The picture quality is 
also better than what finally comes over 
the air from the local station. A final ad- 
vantage of the satellite, particularly 
since there are numerous relay chan- 
nels to choose from, is that it often pro- 
vides two or more opportunities to see a 
show; this is.a convenience, and in the 
present case an actor not normally 
known for comedy does a six-minute bit 
of such uproarious hilarity that you de- 
cide to tape it during its 11:30 airing 
(the six-minute bit, not the whole show) 
for your Greatest TV Moments collec- 
tion. 

After supper you decide to listen to 
some music, so you flip the output 
switch on your video-disc player to 
“digital,” and put on a digital audio disc 
of all four Brahms symphonies. With its 
output switch set to “normal,” the 
video-disc player produces a picture 
signal for your TV plus a conventional 
stereo sound track that you can repro- 
duce through your stereo hi-fi system. 
In the ‘‘digital” position, the video cir- 
cuitry is used to play a digitally encod- 
ed audio signal, which is then proc- 
essed through a digital-decoder circuit 
before appearing at the output jacks, in 
conventional stereo form, as ultra-hi-fi 
sound with no audible trace of distor- 
tion, flutter, noise, mistracking, or 
interference. You put the digital audio 
disc on the video-disc player, close the 

Continued on page 120 
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INDEPENDENT TEST REPORT: 
KENWOOD HAS BETTER TRANSIENT RESPONSE 
THAN PIONEER, TECHNICS OR YAMAHA. 


Recently, we asked an independent testing labora- 
tory to measure Kenwood’s new Hi-Speed™ receiver 


against the competition. Each one “off the shelf” in 
unbroken factory cartons. 
The results were impressive, if not surprising. 
The Kenwood receiver outperformed comparable 
models of other brands in both rise time and slew 
rate, the same new specifications that are used to 
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measure a receiver’s ability to handle complex 
musical signals. 

Of course, the Kenwood receiver had one unfair 
advantage: Kenwood’s exclusive Hi-Speed circuitry. 
Hi-Speed allows an amplifier section to react faster 
to changes in music to minimize audible transient 
intermodulation distortion. 

In the laboratory, this shows up as superb 
specs and an almost perfect square wave on an 
oscilloscope. 


_ Inyour home, you'll hear superior clarity and defini- 
tion with excellent imaging. For example, you'll be 
able to identify an individual singer in a vocal group. 
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Your Kenwood dealer can show you the entire line of 
Hi-Speed receivers. 

Because if you're going to buy a receiver, why not 
go with the best performer? 


| |HI-SPEED’ 


Hear the future of high fidelity 


® KENWOOD 


For the Kenwood dealer nearest you, see your Yellow Pages, or write 
Kenwood, P. 0. Box 6213, Carson, CA 90749 
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Rise time and slew rate measured by slope at zero crossing method 
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The receiver, a combination AM/FM radio tuner and amplifier, is the basis for component systems. 


Sound advice 


A guide to component stereo 


by Peter W. Mitchell 
I n the United States, only about one 


home in eight has a stereo-compo- 

nent system. Of course stereo com- 
ponents are expensive, but there are 
millions of people for whom the 
obstacle to buying them is not money 
but fear. Hi-fi involves exotic tech- 
nology, specialized jargon, lots of con- 
fusing numerical specifications in fine 
print, and an overwhelming array of 
products to choose from. If you feel in- 
timidated by the floor-to-ceiling dis- 
plays of receivers and speakers in a hi-fi 
store, you are not alone. If you're afraid 
of feeling embarrassed and dumb when 
dealing with hi-fi salespeople, if you 
think your ears aren't sensitive enough 
to appreciate the differences between 
hi-fi components, if you are worried 
about making bad choices, paying too 
much, and not knowing how to hook it 
up and make it work right when you get 
it home — then you have lots of com- 
pany. 

But it’s really not that difficult. 
Honest. With the following basic guide 
to choosing and using a stereo-com- 
ponent system, you'll find that in many 
ways it’s actually a reasonably con- 
trolled and process. While 
equipment shopping may not actually 
be fun, it needn't be traumatic, either. 


rational 


And what happens after you get your 
new stereo home definitely is fun — lots 
of excitement and pleasure as you dis- 
cover how much sheer delight listening 
to music can be when you can hear it re- 
produced well. 


Why components? 

Assembling a stereo system from 
separate components has two major ad- 
vantages over buying a pre-packaged 
compact or console stereo: flexibility 
and value. 

The flexibility’ of separate com- 
ponents is obvious. As time goes by and 
your ears become more discriminating, 
you can upgrade your system one piece 
at a time. And if one section of the sys- 
tem needs minor maintenance or major 
repair you can take the ailing compo- 
nent to the shop without losing the 
services of the rest of the system. If 
your budget is limited, components let 
you assemble a high-performance sys- 
tem gradually — an FM stereo receiver 
and a pair of speakers now, a turntable 
later, and a cassette tape deck next year. 
If you don’t trust your ability to judge 
the sound of loudspeakers yet, you can 
buy an inexpensive pair to begin with; 
later, as your ear and your taste become 
more discriminating, you can trade up 
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to a better pair (or buy the new pair out- 
right and use the first pair as extension 
speakers in the kitchen or playroom). 
And to a certain extent you can cus- 
tomize a component system to fit your 
individual needs: for instance, if you 
have children you may want to buy a re- 
ceiver with two phono inputs so you 
can have two turntables in your sys- 
tem, an inexpensive one with a rugged 
stylus for the children to use and a more 
refined model that will treat your 
records delicately for maximum life. 

The other advantage of components 
is that they deliver maximum value — 
maximum performance per dollar spent. 
In console stereos you are mainly 
paying for a piece of attractive. furni- 
ture, with electronics of incidental 
quality inside; in packaged compact 
stereos, the emphasis often is on con- 
trol features (which you may or may not 
need) rather than on performance. By 
choosing components, you can select 
products having just the control fea- 
tures and convenience features that you 
want. 

As you may have guessed by now, a 
“complete” stereo hi-fi component sys- 
tem includes a stereo receiver (i.e:, an 
amplifier and an AM/FM radio tuner 

Continued on page 58 
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combined in one chassis), a record- 
playing turntable, a pair of loud- 
speakers, and (optionally) a stereo cas- 
sette tape recorder. We'll discuss them 
in the order in which you should make 
your buying choices, which means that 
we'll begin with the speakers. 


Shopping 

First, though, a word about the pro- 
cess of shopping for stereo compo- 
nents. You have many different kinds 
of retail stores to choose from. You 
could buy stereo from a national de- 


partment-store chain such as Sears or + 


J.C. Penney’s, from a national chain of 


electronics stores (e.g., Radio Shack), 
from discount appliance dealers like 
Lechmere and Brands Mart, or from 
specialized audio retailers of all sizes, 
from warehouse operations to exotic 
“high end”’ salons. It is possible to pur- 
chase stereo components of good 
quality from all of these outlets, if you 
know what you are looking for or are 
lucky enough to make the right choices. 

If you are shopping for your first 


‘audio-component system, you ought to 


tilt the odds in your favor. That means 
shopping in stores which 1) havea rea- 
sonable variety of brands and models on 
display for comparison; 2) have sales- 
people who are willing to help you pick 
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a system that fits your needs and budget 
rather than rushing you into buying the 
store’s pre-packaged system of the 
week; and 3) have showrooms re- 
sembling your home living room in size 
and acoustical character. The latter is 
especially important when picking 
loudspeakers, which may sound very 
different on a large, open display floor, 
or in a small room with sound- 
absorbing materials on all surfaces, 
from the way they will in your home. 

Don’t feel compelled to shop at the 
dealers advertising the biggest dis- 
counts. These days, hi-fi retailing is 
very competitive, and shopping at a 
store with home-like showrooms and 
patient salespeople won’t cost much 
more than buying from a high-volume 
warehouse operation. 

You'll, probably feel most comfort- 
able buying a complete system from one 
store. But it certainly isn’t necessary to 
do so; one of the advantages of compo- 
nents is that you can buy the speakers at 
one place, the receiver somewhere else, 
and the turntable at a third store, if you 
find that you can get a better deal — or 
more informative assistance — that way. 

You may want to arm yourself with 
more reading before you shop. Probably 
the easiest-to-understand hi-fi maga- 
zine is Stereo Review, published by 
Ziff-Davis in New York. The same out- 
fit also publishes a Stereo Directory and 
Buying Guide ($2.95) each fall, con- 
taining introductory articles and a huge 
catalogue of components. And Pioneer 
dealers may offer free copies of a rea- 
sonably unbiased beginners’ book put 
out by that manufacturer. 


Money matters 

You can buy stereo-component sys- 
tems for as little as $200 and for as 
much as $20,000. Below $200 a com- 
plete system is likely to be rather lo-fi, 
and you might as well settle for a 
packaged compact stereo or ‘a high- 
quality table radio. Between $200 and 
$400 you should think about whether 
you want a complete system of just ade- 
quate quality, or whether you might be 
better off taking a piecemeal approach 
— upgrading your system by adding 
components as your listening needs and 
sophistication grow. 

The range from $400 to $1000 for a 
system is the ideal territory — where 
added investments yield clearly percep- 
tible improvements in sound quality. 
Systems available in this range will re- 
produce 95 percent of musical sounds 
with pleasing freedom from distortion 
and at generally satisfying volume 
levels (but without shaking the neigh- 
borhood). 

How to allocate the funds? A good 
rule is to allow about 40 percent of your 
budget for the receiver, 35 percent for 
speakers, and 25 percent for the record 
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A two-way loudspeaker from Boston Acoustics (left), a three-way system from AR (center), and a three-way 
speaker with a passive radiator from Technics (right) 
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player (plus or minus five percent in 
each case). Budget the tape recorder 
separately if you want one. Thus in a 
$600 system you might pay $250 for the 
receiver, $200 for the speakers, and 
$150 for the turntable and cartridge. 
Since 20 percent discounts are com- 
mon, the corresponding list prices are 
$300 for the receiver, $125 for each 
speaker, and $180 for the record player. 
As for stereo cassette decks, $150 to 
$200 is the range for minimum accept- 
able quality, $250 to $300 the “‘best- 
buy” range (maximum performance per 
dollar), and anything over $500 is in 
audiophile country. 


Specifications and jargon 

In magazines, catalogues, brochures, 
advertising, books, and in the salesper- 
son’s patter, you will encounter a re- 
lentless blizzard of performance specifi- 
cations, engineering jargon, and tech- 
nical claims. If you were an engineer, 
you would find some of this informa- 
tion useful in judging the relative merits 
of products. And if you want to spend 
enough time reading magazine articles 
and books, you can learn enough about 


the meaning of the specs and jargon to» 


make some sense of them. But I don’t 
recommend it. You're better off using 
your ears and your common sense to 
pick products that sound good and have 
the features you want. 

Remember, specs and _ technical 
claims are part of the sales pitch; they 
are presented to help persuade you to 
buy the product. They often are in- 


complete, they often are misinter- 
preted, and — most important — to the 
extent that technical claims are truth- 
ful, they often are irrelevant. Examples 
of this will be cited for each product as 
we go along. 


Loudspeakers 

Speakers make the sound you hear, 
so their performance is important. But 
manufacturers have not agreed on stan- 
dard numerical specifications for rating 
speakers’ performance, so the numbers 
aren’t much help. Of all the parts of the 
stereo system, the speaker is the one it’s 
most important to select by actual lis- 
tening tests. 

This is where a lot of first-time 
buyers get nervous. Fortunately, the 
odds are in your favor even before you 
start. For one thing, the general quality 
of loudspeakers has become very much 
better during the past 15 years. This is 
particularly true of the major nation- 
ally advertised brands; you'll probably 
be pleased with the sound of any cur- 
rent-model speaker from AR, ADS, 
Advent, Allison, Altec, Avid, Bose, EPI, 
Infinity, or Jensen, just to name a few 
from the first half of the alphabet. But 
this blanket recommendation does not 
hold for the many private-label and 
regional-brand speakers fourtd in some 
stores; some of these are good values 
and others aren't, so you really have to 
rely on listening tests to pick out the 
good ones. 

Even among the large class of gener- 
ally good loudspeakers, they are not all 
alike. They differ in size, appearance, 
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weight, stereo imaging, tonal quality, 
and sensitivity (or efficiency — i.e., how 
loud they will play with a given amount 
of amplifier power). Here’s where you 
get to exercise your personal taste and 
preferences. One speaker may have a 
mellow quality that yields attractive or- 
chestral sound, free of harshness in 
violin tone, but lacks clarity in rock re- 
cordings. Another speaker may have 
bright, clear, detailed reproduction of 
vocals and brasses — and also repro- 
duce with annoying emphasis any sur- 
face noise or harsh distortion in the re- 
cording. When evaluating loud- 
speakers, it’s a good idea to play ex- 
cerpts from a variety of recordings 
rather than just one — and not just spec- 
taculars; include a couple of simple re- 
cordings of ungimmicked music (a small 
jazz group, solo piano, or singer). Still 
not sure what to listen for? Then ask the 
salesperson to let you listen to-the very 
best, most expensive loudspeakers made 
by each of several manufacturers. Listen 
to their clarity, their lifelike handling of 
the timbres of voices and musical 
sounds, their ‘‘transparency” (the sense 
of hearing ‘‘through” the speakers into 
the recording studio with you-are-there 
realism). Then try to identify those 
qualities in the speakers you can afford. 

When comparing loudspeakers, be 
sure all pairs are playing at the same 
volume level; if one pair of speakers is a 
little louder, it will automatically sound 
clearer. And you should be aware of the 
effect positioning has on the sound of 
speakers: many speakers are designed 
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to perform well when mounted on a 
shelf at mid-wall height, and if placed in 
a corner or on the floor may tend to 
sound thick and boomy. If you want to 
put your speakers in corners or on the 
floor when you get them home, plan to 
buy speakers designed for such loca- 
tions. Or if you buy bookshelf speakers 
and then decide that you want to put 
them on the floor, you can get speaker 
stands which will raise them at least a 
foot or two off the floor, enough to pre- 
serve their designed-in performance. 
Most economical speakers are ‘‘two- 
way’ systems, consisting of a large 
driver (called the “woofer’) for repro- 
ducing the low frequencies, a small 
driver (called the “‘tweeter’) for high fre- 
quencies, and an internal ‘‘crossover 
network which differentiates between 
high and low frequencies in the sound 
signal and channels them appropriately 
to the drivers. The crossover circuit's 
design shapes the overall tonal balance 
of the speaker system. More expensive 
speakers often have a third, ‘‘mid- 
range’ driver; this is an advantage in 
speakers that are going to be played 
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very loud. The final element of the 
speaker is its cabinet, which is not just a 
piece of furniture but also serves’acous- 
tical functions. If the cabinet is a sealed 
box, then the woofer operates by 
‘acoustic suspension.” If there is a hole 
in the cabinet through which low-fre- 
quency sounds emerge, the speaker is 


said to have a ‘vented’ design. (There 


are many variations on these names.) A 
third common variety involves another 
large ‘passive’ cone which is driven 
by sound pressure waves in the box; 
this is actually a version of vented de- 
sign. 

Here are some of the common tech- 
nical claims made for speakers which, to 
the extent that they are relevant, are 


often not true, and to the extent that 


they are true are often not relevant: that 
vented designs are more efficient than 
acoustic suspension, that acoustic sus- 
pension yields lower bass distortion 
than vented, that dome tweeters have 
wider dispersion (i.e., more uniform 
output over a large angle) than cones, 
that three-way designs sound better 
than two-way, that heavier magnets 
make for better speakers, that special 
cone materials (plastic, Bextrene, mylar, 
titanium, polypropylene, etc.) make 
superior sound, and that big speakers 
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sound better than small speakers. None 
of these claims is consistently true. Your 
best course is to ignore such claims and 
simply choose speakers that sound good 
to you, look good to you, and are com- 
patible with the location where you ex- 
pect to put them. 


Record players 

In the jargon, a record-playing device 
is a turntable; it includes the platter, 
which rotates; the. tonearm, balanced 
by a counterweight at the rear and with the 
pickup cartridge mounted in the ‘‘head- 
shell’’ at the front; and a stylus 
assembly in the cartridge, tipped by the 
stylus, which is the microscopic part 
that actually rides in the groove and 
plays the record as it turns. 

You could select all of these parts in- 
dividually — a platter mechanism of 
brand A, a tonearm of brand B, car- 
tridge of brand C, with your choice of 
elliptical, line-contact, or other stylus. 
But you needn't bother with all that; 
you ll probably buy a turntable package 
with the cartridge pre-installed, or at 
least installed for you by your dealer. 

The various brands and models of 
phono cartridges, as with speakers, are 
generally excellent in overall perform- 
ance but still don’t all sound alike. Some 
are a bit bright, others a bit mellow, and 
so on. If this is your first system, I sug- 
gest that you not worry about that; save 
it for when your present stylus tip 
wears out in two or three years and you 
then go shopping for a replacement 
plug-in stylus assembly or, perhaps a 
whole new cartridge. At the outset, 
you'll find any medium-priced car- 
tridge from Shure, Audio-Technica, 
Grado, Empire, ADC, Ortofon, Stan- 
ton, or Pickering (just to name the most 
popular brands) quite satisfactory. 

Turntables are commonly described 
by the drive mechanism that makes the 
platter go around. Today most use 
either “direct drive’ or ‘‘belt drive.” 


There are excellent models of both 
kinds; neither is necessarily superior, 
despite people’s, claims. In the price 
range suitable for first-time stereo- 
system buyers, i.e., under $150 or so, the 
majority of good turntables are belt- 
drive models because direct-drive tends 
to be more costly. In any case, ignore all 
arguments about drive’ systems; there 
are more important issues to consider. 

One-is the matching of the compli- 
ance (the springiness) of the stylus 
assembly to the mass of the tonearm. 
High-compliance cartridges should be 
used in low-mass arms, medium-compli- 
ance cartridges in medium-mass arms. 
If the tonearm is a shiny metal affair 
with chrome-plated headshell fittings, 


At’s likely to be of at least medium mass. 


(This is true of most Japanese-made 
units.) If the tonearm is a slim black 
carbon-fiber tube, it may have rela- 
tively low mass (as in some American 
and European designs). In general, you 
can pick a suitably matched cartridge by 
its recommended vertical-tracking-force 
specification: pickups designed to track 
at about one gram have high compli- 
ance; pickups whose recommended (or 
maximum rated) tracking force is 
around two grams or higher have 
medium compliance. You probably 
won't have any difficulty with this, 
since most medium-priced cartridges 
have medium compliance and work well 
in ordinary medium-mass arms. (Inci- 
dentally, medium-compliance pickups 
will generally work fine in low-mass 
arms as well; the combination to avoid 
is a high-compliance cartridge in a 
medium- to high-mass arm.) 

Of course you'll want to consider 
convenience of operation. You can have 
a ‘‘single-play”’ turntable or a multiple- 
play record changer. Changers are un- 
fashionable these days, but you needn't 
avoid them on that account; B.I.C., 
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BSR, Dual, and Garrard make good 
changers that treat records well and 
sound good. But if you go with the 
majority, you'll select a single-play 
turntable, and then you can choose a 
fully automatic (you push a button and 
it does the rest), semi-automatic (the 
tonearm picks up and switches off auto- 
matically at the end of the record, but 
you put the stylus in the groove at the 
beginning of the record yourself), or 
manually operated model. Ifeyou pick a 
manual or semi-auto, you will want to 
have a nicely “damped” cuing lever or 
cuing button to lower the stylus gently 
into the groove, avoiding fumble- 
fingered accidents. When shopping, try 
out the cuing control yourself: see that 
it is located in a logical place (so you 
won't bump the arm getting to it), 
doesn’t cause you to shake the whole 
turntable when using it, and has a com- 
fortable feel. You'll be using it a lot. 

Ignore the ‘specifications for wow- 
and-flutter and rumble (S/N ratio). 
Recent research has shown that the 
numbers don’t correlate well with the 
audible performance of the turntable, 
and in any case they vary with the car- 
tridge used in the tests. Besides, most of 
today’s turntables are good enough so 
that small differences in the numbers 
wouldn’t matter even if the data were 
consistent. 

One more aspect of turntable design 
needs attention. Record players are, by 
their very nature, extremely sensitive 
vibration detectors. They must be in 
order to pick up the sub-microscopic 
groove-wall modulations in records, 
some of which are smaller than a wave- 
length of light. So turntables also tend 
to be sensitive to vibrations of your 
floor (from your feet or passing truck 
traffic) and to the vibrations in the air 
due to the very sound being played by 

Continued on page 68 
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Even ue HEY — like this. 


Although none of your records may 
be in such bad shape, many are 
probably warped enough to present 
serious problems to conventional 
turntables. 

The high inertia of a typical 
tonearm and cartridge combination, 
with approximately 18 grams total 
effective mass, causes the stylus to 
dig in riding up the warp and to take 
off on the way down. Tracking angle 
and tracking force vary widely— 
as much as 30 percent. And a warp 
as small as 1.5mm (which is 
barely discernible) can generate 
harmonic distortion of 2.7 percent. 
That’s audible! 

These problems have now been 
solved by Dual’s new Ultra Low 
Mass tonearm and cartridge system. 

The potential for this solution has 
existed ever since the development 
of Dual’s dynamically-balanced 
tonearm with its gyroscopic gimbal 
suspension and straight-line 
tubular design. 


Dual’s research into the effects 
of mass on record playback led to 
a collaboration with Ortofon. 

A cartridge was developed with 
substantially less mass than any in 
existence. It weighs just 2.5 grams, 
including mounting bracket and 
hardware. 

At the same time, the mass of 
the Dual tonearm was further 
reduced so that a perfectly matched 
tonearm and cartridge system 
emerged. Its total effective mass is 
just 8 grams. That's less than half 
the mass of conventional tonearm 
and cartridge combinations. 

Tracking a record with the same 
1.5mm warp, the ULM system 
reduces harmonic distortion to 
only 0.01 percent. That’s 270 times 
less than that produced by the 


conventional tonearm and cartridge. 


Not only is the overall sound 
audibly improved, but stylus 
and record life are significantly 
extended. 


To experience the demonstrable 
advantages of ULM, bring a badly 
warped record to your Dual dealer. 
Listen to it played with the ULM 
tonearm and cartridge. (All nine 
new Dual turntables feature this 
system.) 

You will hear the difference that 
ULM can make on all your records. 

For the complete ULM story, 
please write to United Audio 
directly. 

ULM. 

A major breakthrough in record 
playback technology. 


United Audio 
120 So. Columbus Avenue 
Mt. Vernon, New York 10553. 
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Come learn how to make 
the best recordings 


@IBASF is pleased to sponsor its highly acclaimed consumer Audio Tape Clinic as 


part of the Consumer Electronics Jubilee. 


/BASF Audio Tape Technicians will explain how audio tape is made and what to look 
at to get optimum recording and playback results. Your questions will be answered 
and performance tests will be demonstrated. 


See the Consumer Electronics Jubilee calendar of events for times and participat- 
ing dealers. 


fo 'BASF Professional Series Cassette Tape is available at the following quality audio 


dealers: 

MASSACHUSETTS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AAA Television Cuomo’s 

Jamaica Plain Salem 

Audio Worid Lechmere Sales 
Framingham Manchester 

Avery Radio Major Brands 
Arlington Belmont 

City Hall Music RHODE ISLAND 
Marlborough y Abel Electronics 
Graham Radio Woonsocket 
Reading Lectronic Supply 
Harvard Coop Woonsocket 

(all locations) ? Midiand Records 
HiFi Listening Shop (all locations) 
Marlborough CONNECTICUT 
Jordan Marsh J.R. Barry Stereo 
(all locations) Manchester 
Lechmere Sales Cooper Products 
{all locations) Danbury 

MSL Fred Locke Stereo 
(all locations) (all locations) 

The Sound Company MAINE 

Worcester Deorsey’s Records & Tapes 
H. Stone (all locations) 
Reading MacBean’s Audio Video 
Taylor’'d Sound Brunswick 

Pittsfield New England Music 
Tech HiFi (all locations) 

(all locations) VERMONT 

Webster Music & Photo Mart 1.E.S./Lafayette 
Webster Essex Junction 
Wholesale Electronics St. Alban’s Electric Appliance Co. 
Lexington ' St. Alban’s 





Crosby Drive, Bedford, Massachusetts 01730 
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A flexible stereo receiver from Optonica 


Continued from page 64 

your loudspeakers. In general, turn- 
tables don’t adequately prevent such 
vibrations from getting to the stylus and 
muddying the resulting sound, but 
some units are better than others. One 
test is to tap the turntable base, or the 
surface it is resting on, while a record is 
playing at a slightly louder-than-normal 
volume level; the resulting sound from 
the speakers should be a sharp thump, 
not a prolonged boom. (When making 
comparative tests, be sure to keep the 
volume level the same; higher volumes 
will produce more ‘‘acoustic feedback” 
and yield a boomier result.) An other- 
wise fine turntable with feedback prob- 
lems can often be helped if it is in- 
stalled on a massive cabinet (weighted 
down with records, for example), or 
placed on a heavy board that in turn 
rests on springy kitchen sponges or 
plastic foam to isolate it from vibra- 
tions. 


Receivers 

The stereo receiver is actually several 
products combined into one: an 
AM/FM radio tuner with decoding cir- 
cuits for stereo-FM broadcasts; a phono 
preamplifier to step up the weak signal 
from the phono cartridge and equalize 
its tonal balance; a control preamp con- 
taining all of the front-panel switches 
and controls; and a power amplifier that 
finally amplifies the signal to the 
voltage and current levels needed to 
drive the loudspeakers. 

The good news about receivers is that 
their general level of performance is 
very high. From Advent to Yamaha and 
from Pioneer to Radio Shack, you really 
don’t have to worry about making a bad 
choice. For the most part, receivers of 
various brands are very similar in 
audible performance; often you can 
switch from one to another and not hear 
any significant difference. 

Because of their internal complexity, 
stereo receivers offer the advertising 
writer the greatest opportunity to try to 


snow you with technical jargon, long 
lists of numerical specifications, and de- 
scriptions of exotic parts. I like long lists 
of specs because they suggest that the 
manufacturer has good reason to be 
proud of his product, but products with 
skimpier specs often turn out to per- 
form equally well. And elaborate multi- 
page brochures with colorful descrip- 
tions of circuitry sometimes make en- 
tertaining reading, but. they usually 
don’t tell you anything you really need 
to know. For example, everybody's re- 
ceiver brochure brags about the use of a 
PLL MPX circuit for stereo FM de- 
coding with wide separation and low 
distortion. True enough, the PLL MPX 
circuit is terrific and I wouldn't buy a 
receiver without it; but its introduction 
was news 10 years ago. Today every re- 
ceiver has it, so it is no longer a point of 
comparative superiority. It is so com- 
monplace that thére is no reason for you 
to bother learning why it is superior to 
the older circuits it replaced. The same 
is true of many other receiver circuits as 
well. And even in those cases when the 
circuits really are different between 
brands they often produce no clearly 
identifiable change in audible behavior. 

So you can shop for a receiver pri- 
marily on the basis of its size and shape 
(will it fall off the shelf you were going 
to put it on?), its control features, its 
appearance, and its price. Does its 
tuning meter give a clear and consistent 
indication of when you have correctly 
tuned to the center of an FM station’s 
broadcast channel? Is its phono input 
free of hum, hiss, and CB-radio inter- 
ference at the volume-control settings 
that produce reasonably loud volumes 
when records are played? Do its inputs 
and controls provide enough flexibility 
for your needs? Are there so many con- 
trols that you get confused when you 
try to use them? Are they logically and 
clearly labeled? These are some of the 
areas in which receivers really do differ, 
and they may matter much more to you 
in the long run than a few dB in a spec. 
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You shouldn’t place too much em- 
phasis on the rated power output of the 
receiver. Power ratings are measured 
not with loudspeakers, but with eight- 
ohm test resistors that make life rela- 
tively easy for the amplifier circuits. If 
you are comparing a ‘30-watt’ re- 
ceiver of one brand with a “20-watt”’ 
unit of another brand, it is entirely pos- 
sible that the ‘’20-watt’’ one may 
actually drive a typical pair of loud- 
speakers to higher volume levels with 
lower distortion than the “30-watt’’ unit 
will. 

All loudspeakers have a characteris- 
tic called impedance, a measure (in 
ohms) of the system's resistance to cur- 
rent flow. Most loudspeakers are 
nominally rated at four or eight ohms; 
four-ohm systems have less resistance 
than eight-ohm systems and therefore 
require more current from the receiver 
to operate. Many so-called eight-ohm 
loudspeakers actually have true im- 
pedances of only four to six ohms, par- 
ticularly at the frequencies where the 
greatest power demands in music occur. 
But many receivers that measure well 
(with the standard eight-ohm test resis- 
tor used for specifications) contain cur- 
rent-limiters that prevent them from de- 
livering full power at lower im- 
pedances. Look for evidence that the re- 
ceiver designer paid attention to the 
typically low impedances of loud- 
speakers: if the specifications list a 
power rating at four ohms as well as one 
for eight ohms, that’s a good sign. And 
if the power rating for four ohms is sub- 
stantially higher than that for eight 
ohms, that’s ideal. 

Of course, the one test that really 
counts is how the whole system sounds. 
If the receiver you like drives the 
speakers you like at the volume levels 
you like, without a muddy or harsh 
quality, you've got what matters most. 


Tape decks 
A tape recorder is still an optional 
Continued on page 116 











Dahlquist 
congratulates Eardrum on the 
opening of Boston area’s most 

exciting new audio store. 


The Dahlquist DQ-10 has become the most imitated 
speaker system in high fidelity. The Dahlquist approach, 
however, is locked into patents embodying the solution to 
the critica! problems of time delay and diffraction delay 
distortion. Thus, the impersonators can offer only the 
words, not the music of the original. The Dahlquist DQ-10 
has the ability to reproduce music with unprecedented 
clarity and spaciousness. 


Eardrum’'s new audio store in Natick has the largest, most 


impressive high end listening room in the Boston area. It 
sets new standards in this market and is destined to be im- 
itated by many other audio dealers. 


If you are serious about your music, you owe it to your- 
self to seek out the best. Listen to the Dahlquist DQ-10 in 
the finest listening room in this area at Eardrum's new 
Natick store. You'll be glad you did 
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Natick 
653-2195, in Boston dial EARDRUM 
1262 Worcester Rd. (Rt. 9 eastbound, near IHOP) 


Burlington 
273-1105/Rt. 3A (By Bldg. 193 


Harvard Square 
864-1155/16 Eliot St. (Across fror 


EARDRUM 


Your favorite store for stereo! 











Real to reel 


The technology of tape recording 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


he recording of sound onto a 
i magnetic medium, which unlike 
phonograph records can be easi- 
ly erased and reused, was first realized 
in Germany during the 1930s. The first 
such machines used single strands of 
iron wire rather than tape as we knowit, 
and they were so crude that speech 
recorded on them was barely under- 
standable. Such wire recorders worked 
well enough, though, to encourage the 
perfection of the technology. 


Sound is recorded onto a phono- 
graph record in the form of bumps and 
other irregularities cut into the disc's 
grooves by a lathe. The lathe adjusts its 
cutting action in direct response to a 
varying electrical signal, such as that 
coming from a microphone and repre- 
senting a spoken word or musical note. 
Playing a record back reverses the 
process — the irregular groove moves 
the stylus, which electrically recreates 
the signal, which is turned back into 
sound through speakers. 


In magnetic recording, a signal such 
as that from a microphone is applied to 
a stationary magnet (the recording 
head) past which the recording medium 
(wire, tape) is passed at a constant rate. 
The signal varies the strength of the 
magnet, which in turn magnetizes and 


fixes the polarity of magnetic particles 
on the suface of the passing tape. Play- 
ing back the tape reverses that process, 
channeling the changing magnetic 
properties recorded on the tape through 
a magnet (the playback head) to recre- 


‘ate the original electrical signal. 


Magnetic recording tape is simply a 
flexible film-like material coated with 
tiny particles of a metal compound. 

When tape recorders were first intro- 
duced to America around 1950, they 
used quarter-inch-wide plastic tape im- 
pregnated with iron-oxide particles. The 
tape sped past the' magnetic heads at 30 
inches per second (ips). The fidelity of a 
tape recorder depends in part on how 
fast the tape moves — the more tape 
drawn past the head in a given period of 
time, the more complete signal infor- 
mation can be put on the tape. This 
variable is particularly important in the 
upper two octaves of the human hear- 
ing range — from about 5000 to 20,000 
cycles per second, or Hz — where most 
of our perception of ‘high-fidelity’ is. 
As time went on, tape heads were 
developed that could pack more and 
higher audio frequencies onto shorter 
lengths of tape, and so the tapes could 
be slowed down __ to 15 ips, then 7%, 
3%, and even, particularly as cassettes 
became popular, 1% ips. 


To record sound signals properly, 
however, two developments in the tech- 
nology had to occur: equalization and 
bias. Equalization prevents what is 
known as “tape saturation.” When too 
much signal is placed onto the tape by 
the record head, it can introduce high 
amounts of distortion and even cause 
self-erasure. Since this property is par- 
ticularly prevalent when recording 
high-frequency signals, modern tape 
recorders electronically lower, or 
equalize, the volume (level) of those 
high-frequency sounds before they are 
recorded, so they'll ‘‘fit’’ on the tape. 
The steeper the equalization (EQ) curve 
(the more the high frequencies are 
decreased in volume), the more high- 
frequency energy can be recorded 
without problems. But there is a limit to 
how steep the curve can be. Every tape 
brings to the recording process a certain 
amount of hiss, caused by the random 
placement of the magnetic particles. 
The hiss is called ‘‘residual noise.”’ If too 
much equalization is used, the level of 
the high frequencies drops down to the 
level of the residual noise. When you 
play back an equalized tape, you of 
course have to boost (make louder) the 
high frequencies that were recorded at 
disproportionately low levels. Too 

Continued on page 72 
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Graph by Jill Winitzer 


Quarter-track stereo 


Stereo cassette (.150 inch) 








The track configuration fo 
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vtandard reel-to-reel recording (left) and for cassette recording (right) 























It’s a jungle out there. Especially out on the street. 
That's why car stereos have it so rough. They’re sub- 
ject to attacks of Fuzzzz. Fading. Overlapping Stations. 
And something called “Picket Fencing’ — the fft-fft-fft 
you hear when you drive past tall buildings. 

To combat these problems, Craig engineers 
designed a line of receivers to deliver clear, clean recep- 
tion in a moving car— The Road-Rated Receivers® 
Theyre the first car stereos with “Moving Specs: 

In other words, Fuzzzz, Fade and fft-fft no more. 

Road-Rated Receivers from Craig. Test drive one 


at your Craig dealer. fen f cS 


Road-Rated Receivers 





Continued from page 70 

much EQ will force you to boost the 
tape hiss along with them, and you'll 
end up hearing about as much noise as 
you'll hear recorded signal. To some ex- 
tent, this problem exists with all modern 
tape-recording equipment, but it can be 
controlled through the use of - noise- 
reduction circuits (more on them 
shortly). 

Bias is something that every recor- 
ding engineer knows how to use, 
though no one is quite sure how it 
works. A bias signal is an unchanging 
electrical signal of a single frequency, 
which is generated by a circuit inside 
the recorder and added to the signal be- 
ing recorded. Tape is a ‘‘non-linear’’ 
medium, which means that, unless 
specially treated, sounds recorded on it 
will play back with certain frequencies 
emphasized, others smothered, and 
most of them very distorted. Mixing a 
high-frequency (typically 100,000 Hz) 
bias signal into the incoming audio 
signal alters that signal’s characteristics 
so that the tape can perform properly 
within the audio range. The bias signal 
itself is not recorded on the tape. The 
optimum frequency and level of bias 
differ slightly for various types of tape, 
and one particular tape may even have 
several bias settings suggested by the 
manufacturer. 

At the end of the ‘50s, manu- 
facturers in many parts of the world 
started to come out with tape systems 
that could be operated by technically 
disinclined consumers and that did not 
require complex threading or storage 
procedures. Within a few years, nearly a 
dozen systems were introduced in com- 
petition for the consumer market, but 
only two lasted more than a short time. 
One survivor was the eight-track 
“endless loop’ cartridge, which was 
even simpler to use than a phonograph 
record, but which was rigidly limited in 
its fidelity and transport stability. Those 
cartridges are now used almost exclu- 
sively in cars and background-music 
systems. 

The other was the cassette, which was 
invented by Philips Radio, in Holland. 
In less than 20 years, Philips’s combi- 
nation of foresight, perseverance, effec- 
tive marketing strategy, and luck has 
caused cassettes to become the most 
popular tape medium. And the quest for 
ever-higher fidelity on cassettes has 
generated advances in tape and elec- 
tronic technology that have affected 
other areas of consumer electronics. 

The cassette system uses tape .15- 
inch wide, which is normally run at 1% 
ips. When it was first introduced, this 
system had enormous problems — with 
dynamic range, frequency range, noise 
level, and speed stability. The beginning 
of the solution to these problems was 
the development of noise-reduction. 

In 1966, Ray Dolby, an English 
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A cassette deck with standard features from Fisher (top) and a three- 
head deck with peak-reading LED meters and digital tape counter from 


Pioneer (bottom) 


audio engineer, invented and patented a 
noise-reduction system that worked on 
the principle of compression. Compres- 
sion is nothing more than the electronic 
process of making strong sound signals 
weaker and weak sound signals 
stronger. Its result is that all the sound 
signals present in a recording are about 
the same strength. Of course if you 
played back a compressed music recor- 
ding as is, you’d hear no dynamic range 
— vocals and instrumental parts would 
all be at exactly the same volume, un- 
varying throughout the entire piece of 
music. (AM radio broadcasts are com- 
pressed a great deal, which accounts in 
part for the relative lack of musical 
character evident in AM programing 
compared to what's on the records being 
played.) Dolby’s noise-reduction 
system — which compressed recorded 
sounds selectively within four distinct 
bands of the audio spectrum, allowing 
the entire signal to be recorded well 
below the tape’s saturation point, but 
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well above the residual noise level — 
therefore had to be a two-way process. 
The signal was stripped of its dynamic 
range before it was recorded, but then 
reprocessed to expand the dynamic 
range on playback. 

This four-band system was called 
Dolby A, and it soon gained almost uni- 
versal use in professional audio circles. 
A simpler, much less expensive system, 
which only acted on the upper half of 
the audio spectrum, was called ‘“‘Dolby 
B,”’ and it first found a home in open- 
reel tape recorders that used the 3% ips 
speed. It wasn’t long, however, before it 
took the cassette world by storm. 

The Japan Victor Company (JVC), 
meanwhile, designed its own noise- 
reduction system, called ANRS, to 
achieve the same effect as Dolby B. It 
worked so well that it is now con- 
sidered to be completely compatible 
with and, indeed, equivalent to the 
English system. JVC then went one step 
further and designed steeper compres- 





sion curves into a system called ‘Super 
ANRS,” which is claimed to be more 
effective than Dolby B, but is not at all 
compatible with it. 

Another noise-reduction system was 
developed by dbx, Inc. of Waltham. The 
dbx system is more straightforwardly a 
compressor-ex pander, and it has the ad- 
vantage over both Dolby systems of not 
needing the .carefully adjusted refer- 
ence tones which the latter require to 
“track’’ the encoded signals properly 
during playback. The dbx system has 
gained wide acceptance for profes- 
sional applications as well, but its use in 
home systems is currently limited to 
outboard units designed for open-reel 
tape recorders and the new dbx-encoded 
phonograph records. 

Another entry into the noise-reduc- 
tion sweepstakes comes from Tele- 
funken of Germany, whose Telcom 
system divides the audio spectrum in 
half, making its circuit something of an 
intermediate step between the two 
‘Dolby systems. It has been in use in 
recording studios in Europe for several 
years, but it only entered the home 
market late last year, when the Japa- 
nese manufacturer Nakamichi rede- 
signed it into an auxiliary component 
for cassette machines. Nakamichi calls 
its version ‘‘High-Com.” 

Finally, the Norwegian manu- 
facturer Tandberg recently developed a 
one-way “‘noise-reduction” system it 
calls. ‘“‘Dyneg.” Actually, this system ad- 
justs the equalization curve in accor- 
dance with the signal, keeping the high- 
frequency signal below the saturation 
point, while boosting low-level high- 
frequency signals above the noise floor. 
The Dyneq system requires no special 
electronics for playback 

Noise-reduction is only part of the 
evolutionary story. Developments 
equally dramatic have been in the im- 
provement of the tape itself. 

Standard iron oxide, or ferric, tapes 
are cheap, easy to work with, and easy 
to manufacture. They are adequate for 
many applications. For the small tape 
that cassettes accept and run at slow 


speed, they have serious limitations, 
particularly at (yes, our old friends) 
high frequencies. The first major ad- 
vancement in tape formulations came 
when someone discovered that adding a 
small amount of chromium dioxide, or 
CrO*, raised the tape’s saturation point 
(allowing you to record a stronger 
signal). Chrome tapes, as they came to 
be known, flooded the market, and 
cassette-deck manufacturers soon 
found they could flatten the equali- 
zation curve for the recording function, 
thereby lowering the noise level. How- 
ever, chrome tapes also needed more 
bias signal than most decks then gener- 
ated, and so a great retooling took place 


‘within the industry, to develop 


machines that could use either the old or 
the new tapes. But chrome tapes had 
two distinct disadvantages, in addition 
to the fact that they were expensive. 
Their residual-noise level tended to be 
higher (although this was more than 
compensated for by the new equali- 
zation curve), and they tended to be 
very abrasive to the heads. Soon, a for- 
mula was developed to combine the ad- 
vantages of chrome with the advan- 
tages of ferric, and the resulting new 
tapes were called ferri-chrome, or FeCr. 
These tapes used the same flatter curve 
as the chrome tapes, but didn’t require 
extra bias. Meanwhile, other tapes were 
developed that had the same magnetic 
haracteristics as chrome, but were easier 
on the heads. Tapes generally available 
now that come with instructions to ‘‘use 
chrome setting’’ are not really 
chromium dioxide at all. 

After, these developments, the indus- 
try stabilized for a couple of years, and 
it became standard for cassette 
machines to have three ‘‘EQ/bias’’ 
switch positions, to accommodate the 
three kinds of tape. Late in 1978, how- 
ever, a potentially revolutionary dis- 
covery was made, and tape coated with 
pure metal particles (which previously 
had been considered only a theoretical 
possibility due to the explosive nature 
of microscopic bits of non-oxidized 
metal became a reality. Metal tapes had 
AAR : 
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Microprocessor-controlled programmable cassette deck from Optonica 
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a noise floor lower than anything that 
preceded them and also had much better 
high-end “‘headroom.”” However, not 
only did these new tapes require yet 
another set of bias and equalization set- 
tings, they required new head designs, 
because the bias and erase currents that 
were required to use these tapes to best 
advantage could not pass through stan- 
dard heads. The industry met the 
challenge, and soon just about every 
manufacturer of cassette decks had in- 
troduced at least one high-end ‘‘metal- 
compatible’ model. By now, many 
manufacturers have even made metal 
compatibility a feature of their lower- 
priced models. 

The final verdict is still not in on 
metal tapes. Many critics say that their 
improved performance is not worth the 
extra cost (their price is currently about 
twice that of other tapes, but that may 
change), and that the added headroom 
and frequency response are unneces- 
sary when the cassette user is copying 
dynamic- -and frequency-restricted 
material such as conventional phono- 
graph records and FM broadcasts. 


* *+ + 


Choosing a reel-to-reel deck is not 
nearly as hard as it used to be, largely 
because there aren’t very many on the 
market. Among those available, the 
choice boils down to: the more features 
you want, the more you have to pay. 
The lowest-priced decks are set up for 
quarter-track stereo, which allows you 
to put both channels of a stereo 
program on each side of the tape. They 
usually have two heads — an erase head 
and a combination record/playback 
head — and two or three speeds — 7% 
ips, 3% ips, and sometimes 1% ips. 
They are equipped to handle reels up to 
seven inches in diameter. 

Moving into more expensive 
machines, you find switchable bias and 
equalization for two or more types of 
tape, 10%-inch-reel capacity, and a 
separate record and playback heads. 
The ideal record head has a much larger 
magnetic ‘gap’ (head magnets are 
horseshoe-shaped with their ends in 
contact’ with the tape; the distance 
between the ends is called the gap) than 
the ideal playback head, so separating 
the functions makes for better fidelity. 
Some decks have automatic reverse, 
which starts running the tape in the 
opposite direction when the end of a 
reel is reached. Some medium-priced 
machines also feature transports with 
three motors — one each for the reels 
and one for the capstan drive system 
that moves the tape. This provides 
better motion stability (lower ‘wow’ 
and ‘‘flutter’’) and faster and cleaner re- 
wind. Another option is solenoid logic 
control, which electrically prevents the 
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Catch the Bus 





[tS coming your way soon! 


Motale De monstratieatnit 


BRITISH RALLYCROSS TEAM 


Here comes the only double-decker Bose“ audio 
showcase in America: The Bus has an upstairs mini 
theater featuring exciting sight and sound shows 
and a downstairs display and demonstration area 
where you can see and hear the whole line of world 
famous Bose Direct/Reflecting * loudspeakers and 
innovative electronics. And factory-trained represent 
atives will be on hand to tell you everything you 
always wanted to know about Bose hi-fi stereo 


Authorized Dealers: 


Auditus Nantucket Sound 
Route 9 Route 53 
17 Worcester Rd Farmers Market 
Wellesley, MA Hanover, MA 
Brands Mart Nantucket Sound 
27 Smith Place Cape Cod Mall 
Cambridge, MA Hyannis, MA 
Copley Camera Nantucket Sound 
& Hi Fi Center North Dartmouth Mall 
485 Boylston St North Dartmouth, MA 
Boston, MA 


Brockton, MA 


Braintree, MA 
Tweeter, Etc. 


*Tours will start every hour on the hour beginning with the exciting multi-media show entitled “Speakers & Spaces 


Nantucket Sound 
Westgate Mall Plaza 


Nantucket Sound 
South Shore Plaza 


86 Worcester Rd 
Framingham, MA 


equipment! So don't be afraid to ask. And dont 
miss the Bose Bus! 


The Bose Bus will be at the following locations 


May 19 & 20 
TWEETER, ETC. 


May 21 & 22 
COPLEY CAMERA _480 Boylston St., Boston 
May 23 & 24 

BRANDS MART 


Commonwealth Ave.. Boston 


127 Smith Place, Cambridge 


Tweeter, Etc. 

874 Commonwealth Ave 
Boston. MA 

Tweeter, Etc. 

102 Mount Auburn St 
Cambridge. MA 


Tweeter, Etc. 

14 Front St 

Worcester. MA 
Tweeter, Etc. 

82 Burlington Mall Rd 
Burlington, MA 
Tweeter, Etc. 

The Mall /Chestnut Hill 
Route 9 

Chestnut Hill, MA 


Each tour takes 


approximately one hour, and a short question and answer period will follow each tour 





Music to your ears: 


Now is the time to buy a 
Bose® 901* Direct/Reflecting® 
Speaker/550 Receiver System. 


You'll never find it at a better price. 


Enjoy the incomparable, spacious sound 
of Bose 901 Direct/Reflecting" speakers 
in a truly affordable system that includes 
the great new Bose 550 Receiver, with 
exclusive Source & Room Compensa- 
tion Controls. 


901 speaker efficiency is so high, you actu- 
ally get more sound volume from the 
40-watt 550 Receiver than from conven- 
tional speakers with a 160-watt receiver! 
Don't miss the opportunity to own the 
world’s finest loudspeakers in a system that 
you Can't afford NOT totry— 
and buy. . .at any ofthe 
authorized Bose dealers in 
the Greater Boston area. 


























Visit the Bose Bus 
and wina 
Bose Satin Jacket! 


When you visit the Bose Bus. be sure to fill out a 
coupon and en 

Bose Satin warm-up J 

pick up a flyer that will offe 

Satin Jacket free. when yo 

Stereo System* at any authorized Bose deal 
(Limited time only for 

details at the Bose Bus. ) 


*A Bose Stere 
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A combination AM/FM receiver, record changer, and cassette deck from Radio Shack 


Sound economies: All-in-one systems 


by Brad Meyer 


here isn’t an audiophile over 30 

i who doesn’t remember the KLH 

compacts. In the northeastern 
United States in the mid-’60s, there 
must have been more of them than there 
were bathtubs. They provided decent 
sound at a reasonable price. They 
neither took up much room nor 
overwhelmed the decor. They were ut- 
terly simple to operate. And they 
proclaimed to the world that their 
owners were possessed of good taste, 
restraint, and a certain discreet 
awareness of technology. 

The KLH compacts are gone, but 
their slot in the consumer market is still 
there. It’s now being filled by units still 
called ‘‘compacts,” costing between 
$150 and slightly over $300. They tend 
to be made in Taiwan or Korea now, not 
in Cambridge. Their shape, size, and 
number of appendages have changed 
slightly, but in an evolutionary, not 
revolutionary, way. 

A compact consists of three boxes. 
Two are speaker systems, and the third 
is a combination receiver (stuck into the 
front) and turntable (mounted on top). 


While the original KLH design had its 
built-in electronics to the right of the 
turntable, with the knobs and switches 
on top, the new compacts generally 
have their controls on their front panels. 
Many compacts also include a tape 
player or recorder (some eight-track 
cartridge machines, though an ever- 
increasing number are cassette decks). 
A modern compact’s power amplifier 
will typically have a rated continuous 
power output of approximately three 
watts. Each loudspeaker will generally 
contain a single full-range driver, often 
combined with a passive radiator. 
There are several advantages to own- 
ing a compact. First, they are cheap: 
you can buy one of them even if you 
can’t afford a small component system 
(although several major hi-fi makers are 
now offering ‘‘one-brand’’ component 
packages for as little as some of the 
compacts). Second, if you buy a com- 
pact you don’t have to worry about 
compatibility between the cartridge and 
tonearm, or between the power amp and 
the speakers. Decisions in these areas 
have already been made for you, for 
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better or worse. Third, installing a com- 
pact is very simple: you take the three 
boxes out of their cartons, hook the 
speakers to the receiver, remove the 
rubber band holding down the tonearm, 
and you're ready to go. 

Compact systems are small, relatively 
unobtrusive, and very simple to 
operate. To play a record, you push the 
‘power’ switch, turn the selector to 
“phono,” and put a record on the 
changer. Even Great Aunt Minnie can 
do that. 

Compacts do have their disadvan- 
tages. To begin with, the manufacturer 
may have tried to match the various 
parts of the system, but he may not 
have succeeded; if he hasn’t there is no 
way to improve the system. The ceramic 
phono cartridge common to many com- 
pact systems sounds slightly harsh and 
aggressive. The power amplifier is not 
big enough to provide loud sound in the 
playrooms where many of these systems 
live. They aren't as versatile as compo- 
nent systems. You can’t use them with 
more than one tape recorder or. with 

Continued on page 78 











Hear the Beatles 
like you've never heard them before... 
unless you were there. 


More than a record... this is a stereo component! 
An Original Master Recording. will improve your 
stereo system’s performance. Reproduction so 
real, you can’t tell it from the original 
performance. 

Music realism begins with the original stereo 
master tape, made in the studio by the artist. We 


then use our exclusive Half-Speed Mastering 
method and do our custom pressing abroad on 
super quality vinyl. We limit the number of 
pressings, so that the last is as clear and accurate 
as the first. 

You’ve never heard your favorite music by your 
favorite artists like you’ll hear them on Original 
Master Recordings..—unless you were there. 

You’ll find Original Master Recordings. 
(including our 3 latest releases) now at selected 
audio and record stores. 


ORIGINAL MASTER 
RECORDINGS. 


mobile fidelity 
wo »2°UNd lab 


a division of MFSL., Inc 


MFSL, Inc., P.O. Box 919, Chatsworth, California 91311 (213) 993-4945 








Music Forum 
Gardner 
Music Store 
Greenfield 


Audio Design 
Pittsfield 

Audio Forum 
Watertown 

Audio Studio Lab 
Brookline 

Ear Drum 
Burlington & Cambridge 
Harvard Coop 
Cambridge 

MIT Coop 
Cambridge 

Music Box 
Wellesley 


Natural Sound 


Plymouth 


New Bedford 


Music Systems, Ltd. 
Cambridge, Worcester, Providence 


Framingham & Worcester 
Sonic Seasonings 


Sound Decisions 


Sound & Music 
Northampton 

Sounds Good 

Canton 

Sunset Records 
Northampton 

Tripod Audio 
Northampton 

Tweeter, etc. 
Framingham, Providence 
Union Records, Unltd. 
Amherst 

Waltham Camera & Stereo 
Waltham 
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other accessories. By the same token, 
you can t upgrade the system one com- 
ponent at a time, which is how many 
audiophiles improve their gear without 
ever hav ng to lay out a large amount of 
cash at one time. 

The least expensive compacts — along 
with many of the medium-priced 
models, in the $250 range —-use the 
same model of ceramic phono cartridge: 
black, with beveled bottom edges and a 
two-tipped stylus assembly that. flips 
over for 78 rpm records. This cartridge 
has a very high output, thereby saving 
the manufacturer the trouble and ex- 
pense of including a phono preamp in 


the design; as noted, though, its sound 
is harsh compared to that of cartridges 
used with component systems. Some of 
the more expensive compacts use 
magnetic cartridges, which need phono 
preamps but sound noticeably better. 
The least expensive compacts do not 
play tapes. As we move upward in 
price, we find eight-track tape players 
in the front panel, to the left of the other 
controls. Better still are the models with 
cassette. recorder/plzyers,, which will 
tape anything played through the main 
system. Simpler models have automatic 
recording-level circuits, which ensure at 
least decent results with no need for ad- 
justment. The better units have separate 





FREE 
Tape Deck Clinic 


Maxell technicians will clean and demagnetize your tape deck, 
as well as visually demonstrate with an oscilloscope significant 
recording tape characteristics. Bring in all brands, all models. 


Tape Clinic Schedule: 





Natural Sound 

401 Worcester Road 
Framingham, MA 

4 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


MAY 16 





Music Box 

58 Central Street 
Wellesley, MA 
Noon to 5 p.m 


Brands Mart 
127 Smith Place 
Cambridge, MA 
Noon to 4 p.m. 








Nantucket Sound 
South Shore Plaza 
Braintree, MA 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


MAY 19. 


Eardrum 

154 Cambridge Street 
Burlington, MA 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 





Stereo World 
Nagog Square Mall 
Acton, MA 

3 p.m. to9 p.m 


MAY 20 


E.U. Wurlitzer 

360 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 

4p.m. to 8 p.m. 


MAY 21 


Audio Studio 

414 Harvard Street 
Brookline, MA 
Noon to 4 p.m 
Tweeter Etc. 
Chestnut Hill Mall 
Chestnut Hill, MA 
5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 





Tweeter Etc. 

102 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, MA 

5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


MAY 22 


Coumo's 

317 South Broadway 
Salem, NH 

5 p.m. to9 p.m 





Tweeter Etc. 
Marshall's Plaza 
Framingham, MA 
3 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


MAY 23 


Tweeter Etc. 
874 Comm. Ave. 
Boston, MA 

5 p.m. to9 p.m 





Auditus 

170 Worcester Road 
Wellesley, MA 

Noon to 4 p.m. 


MAY 24 : 
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recording-level controls and two small 
level meters by which to set them. These 
units also have microphone inputs, and 
some are supplied with a pair of inex- 
pensive but decent-sounding 
microphones. 

The speakers in a compact are the 
weakest link in the sound-quality chain. 
It is simply not possible to make a really 
fine speaker at this cost level. Almost all 
of these units have one ‘‘full-range’’ 
driver in a vented box. The cabinet is of 
lightweight construction, often with a 
back made of fiberboard: Some systems 
have a passive radiator, which is essen- 
tially a speaker without a voice coil (a 
diaphragm with no circuitry to drive it), 
mounted in the vent hole of the system. 
These systems will appear to have two 
speakers, but they do not. The way to 
verify this is to place your ear next to 
each opening in turn while the system is 
playing. If the second unit is a passive 
radiator, you will hear loud music com- 
ing from the single driver and soft, bas- 
sy sound from the other opening. 

The passive radiator does have a real 
purpose; it helps tune the resonance of 
the cabinet. But some inexpensive 
systems are being made with objects 
that look like speakers but have no 
legitimate function at all. There may ap- 
pear to be three or four speakers visible 
behind the grill cloth, including two 
that resemble the dome midrange and 
tweeter of an expensive three-way 
system. Once again, playing music soft- 
ly through the system and placing your 
ear right next to the grill cloth will allow 
you to determine whether the system is 
what it appears to be. 

Some of the more expensive com- 
pacts do have genuine two-way speaker 
systems. And if you're willing to pay 
more than $300, you can get an 
amplifier with 10 or more watts in out- 
put, instead of three to five. As far as 
sound is concerned, however, increas- 
ing the number of drivers or the power 
of the amplifier does not guarantee an 
improvement.- As in many branches of 
audio, the technology that is used to ac- 
complish an-end is less important than 
the skill with which it is applied. None 
of the speaker systems we have been 
describing has really good deep-bass or 
extended high-frequency response, but 
the best of them are quite listenable, and 
it is possible to derive a great deal of en- 
joyment out of them. 

In one sense, the whole hi-fi industry 
caters to people whose imaginations are 
not good enough to reconstruct a 
musical performance mentally from a 
simple playback system. All that is real- 
ly necessary for a music system to 
provide a deeply enjoyable musical ex- 
perience is that it have no flaws that are 
so bad as to be constantly irritating and 
distracting. The best of the compacts do 
achieve this goal, but in order to find 
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The inside story of a classic. 
Introducing a new type of record 
cleaner. Meet the CLASSIC 1, the only 
cleaner of its kind. Developed to satisfy 
you, the discriminating audiophile 


Neutralizing the static charges that 
attract and hold destructive micro- 
particles of dust and dirt on your 
record's surface is one of the major 
problems in record care 


* Ordinary cleaners attempt to reduce 
static charges by applying fluid directly 
to the surface of the record or cleaning 
unit. Direct application of fluid involves 
an inherent risk of harmful residue 
build-up and should be avoided except 
in the case of abnormally dirtyor ~ 
greasy records. In fact, normal main 
tenance should not involve wetting 
the record 


At last, the CLASSIC | has the answer 
to safe and effective cleaning. Not 
only are static charges reduced, but 
the problem of residue formation is 
eliminated. Cleaning is safe and effec 
tive because inside the CLASSIC 1 is 


the exclusive MICRO STOR SYSTEM 
which utilizes a humidification/cleaning 
process rather than a ‘wet’ technique 


The secret to the MICRO STOR 
SYSTEM is a permeable matrix of 
many thousands of tiny glass beads 
which retain the cleaning fluid 
Through capillary action, a vapor 
penetrates the velvet surface creating 
a field of humidity sufficient to reduce 
static charges. Disc contaminants can 
now be removed safely and easily 
without wetting the record and risking 
residue build-up 

Discover the ultimate in record care 
The CLASSIC 1, a Sound Saver 
product. Available at finer 

audio dealers 


TRANSCRIBER COMPANY INC. @ Attleboro, Massachusetts 02703 


THE CLASSIC 1 1S AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING NEW ENGLAND LOCATIONS: 


CONNECTICUT 


Absolute Audio 

East Coast Stereo 
Fidelity & Sound 

ALL LAFAYETTE STORES 
Leader Dept. Store 

Music Box. Inc 

Sound Advice 

SYolUI ale ad t-W ize] celelare| 

ALL TECH HI Fi STORES 
Tech TV & Stereo 


MAINE 


Entertainment Horizons 
Tol ¥larem (el-r-} 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(@foye)(-5’m Or: (nal -1e- Weel ale) om ale 
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Havard Coop 

Images Sight & Sound 
Jordan Marsh 

ALL LAFAYETTE STORES 
ALL LECHMERE SALES 
Music Forum 

Music Systems Ltd 
Paperback Booksmith 
Record Rack, The 

Rockit Records 

slo) ¥lalem (e(st-1-) 

ALL TECH HI FI.STORES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PN Ure lfomelmn (-1\' ms tare] t-lare) 
Cuomo’s 

Dartmouth Audio 
Greenlaws Music 

Hi Fi Buys 

Talalsian of: Us 

ALL LECHMERE SALES 
Manchester Music 
Sessions Music 

ALL TECH HI Fl STORES 


RHODE ISLAND 


Apex 

Adelson’s of Newport 
Ashley Sound 

Eastern Discount 
Impulse, Inc 

Johnston Music 

ALL LAFAYETTE STORES 
Music Systems Ltd 
Tweeter Etc 

ALL TECH HI FI STORES 





Stereo AM 


It’s official: 


The next trend in radio 


by Larry Collins 


few weeks ago, the Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) announced its approval 


of a technique, proposed by Magnavox, 
for broadcasting and receiving AM 
stereo signals. 

AM stereo? (Pause for large yawn.) 
Who cares? Who needs it? 


Answer: the AM-broadcasting in- 
dustry needs it for its economic health. 
And you need it, for your car. 


Back in the late ’50s, when stereo 
records were introduced, it was the FM- 
broadcasting industry that was in poor 
economic health. The majority of 
listeners didn’t have an FM-radio 
receiver of any sort; those who did 
found that FM signals were harder to 
receive than AM unless they were 
within a few miles of the transmitters 
(and this disadvantage was made worse 
by the poor sensitivity of many FM 
receivers of the day). So there were only 
about one-tenth-as many FM:stations in 
operation as AM stations, and many of 
them were barely surviving. 

But FM was a higher-fidelity medium 
than AM; its wide-range frequency 
response, excellent signal-to-noise ratio, 
and good immunity to interference 
made it ideal for transmitting wide- 
range musical sound. Stereo was .a 
natural adjunct to these advantages. So 
when the FCC received proposals to 
convert all of the nation’s broadcast 
media to stereo sound, it chose to 
authorize only FM stereo, in 1961. 
Decisions on AM stereo and TV stereo 
were postponed. 

If stereo was intended to give FM a 
competitive advantage over AM 
stations, it worked like a charm. As part 
of the dramatic expansion of interest in 
hi-fi components during the ‘60s and 
‘70s, millions of people purchased good 
FM-stereo receivers, the audiences for 
FM stations grew mightily, and the FM- 
broadcast industry prospered. 

Now the hi-fi revolution is spreading 
to the automobile. Last year, Americans 
spent more money outfitting their cars 
with stereo sound than on stereo com- 
ponents for the home. There's just one 
flaw: even with today’s sensitive tuners, 
FM stereo reception in a moving car 
varies from adequate to terrible. Good 
reception is typically limited to areas 
within about 20 miles of the transmitter, 
so you don’t have to drive very long 
before a station starts getting weak and 


noisy. And as you drive downtown in 
any major city, FM stereo reception is 
equally problematic, thanks to tuner 
overload near transmitters, multipath 
distortion due to strong reflected 
signals, and “picket-fencing”’ as the car 
moves in and out of zones of drastically 
varying signal strength caused by 
obstructing buildings and strong signal 
reflections in the steel-and-concrete 
canyons. 

This is where AM radio really shines. 
Since its wavelengths are about 100 
times longer than those of FM, an AM 
signal isn’t dependent on primarily line- 
of-sight reception, the way FM is. The 
signal will follow the earth’s curvature 
out into the countryside, over hills and 
around them, and is much less subject 
to reflection by buildings, so the quality 
of reception remains relatively uniform 
as you drive around. Meanwhile, the 
niceties of which FM is capable (such as 
frequency response extending to 15,000 
Hz and signal-to-noise ratios greater 
than 60 dB) are largely wasted in a car 
because of road and traffic noise. But 
the differences between mono and 
spacious stereo sound are even more 
dramatic in a car than in a living room, 
thanks to the wide spacing of car stereo 
speakers and the special acoustic en- 
vironment inside the car. So what is 
really wanted for the car radio is a 
medium-fidelity system providing good 
stereo separation together with reliable 
reception wherever you drive. Stereo 
AM fills this bill exactly. 

Of course, manufacturers of stereo 
tuners and receivers for home use will 
add AM ‘stereo circuitry to their 
products, but that’s incidental. 
However, if people seriously start 
listening to AM through their wide- 
range hi-fi systems, that may provide a 
much-needed incentive for both broad- 
casters and receiver manufacturers to 
upgrade the quality of AM sound. In 
hi-fi terms (freedom from static, for ex- 


\ample), AM will never equal the fidelity 


of FM at its best, but AM can be made 
to sound quite a lot better than it usual- 
ly does today — and stereo just might 
prove to be the stimulus needed to make 
that happen. Look for improvements in 
frequency response, distortion, sen- 
sitivity, and freedom from whistles.and 
other forms of interference. 

Several years ago, the EIA (Electronic 
Industries Association) set up the 
National AM Ster 2vhonic Radio Com- 
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mittee to compile technical and practical 
evidence on the performance of various 
proposed techniques for encoding a 
stereo signal in an AM. broadcast and 
decoding it in the receiver. The com- 
mittee’s report was submitted to the 
FCC late in 1977, and the industry has 
been waiting since then for the commis- 
sion to authorize one of the proposed 
systems. One of the reasons the FCC 
waited is that the nations of this 
hemisphere have been considering join- 
ing the rest of the world in shifting AM 
broadcast frequencies, spacing them 9 
kHz apart instead of 10 kHz, in order to 
make room for more new stations. Trea- 
ty language had to be worked out to 
provide for stereo techniques that 
wouldn’t conflict with the closer spac- 
ing of stations. 

AM- stereo broadcasting will be com- 
pletely compatible with all of your ex- 
isting monophonic radios; stereo signals 
and mono signals will sound essentially 
alike. It probably won't be practical to 
modify your existing AM radios to 
provide stereo reception, though. 

The Magnavox system that was ap- 
proved last month works by combining 
both amplitude modulation (AM) and 
phase modulation of the same 


’ transmitted signal. The AM part is the 


standard mono broadcast, compatible 
with today’s radios; the two channels of 
a stereo recording-are added together 
(L+R) and transmitted in AM. form. 
Simultaneously, the difference informa- 
tion between the two channels (L-R) is 
used to phase-modulate the AM signal, 
and optionally an inaudible 5-Hz pilot 
tone may be broadcast and used to light 
the stereo indicator lamp on the radio 
while automatically activating the 
receiver's stereo decoding circuit. (In- 
cidentally, phase modulation is nearly 
the same as frequency modulation; you 
could say that in.AM stereo, the mono 
part of the signal is broadcast as AM 
while the stereo part of the signal is 
broadcast as FM.) In engineering terms, 
this is a simple and elegant approach, 
and it will be possible for manufacturers 
to include stereo decoders in new 
AM/FM receivers for only a few dollars 
in added cost, and without having to 
redesign substantially the existing AM 
receiving circuits. 

Okay, so what happens now? Will 
there be AM stereo radios in the stores 
next month? Probably not. In order to 
avoid chaos as broadcasters and 
manufacturers all try to rush into AM 
stereo, the EIA is going to propose that 
the FCC establish a nine-month grace 
period during which broadcasters can 
install their new stereo-generating 
equipment and check it out while radio 
manufacturers can get the bugs out of 
their circuits and tool up for mass 
production. If this proposal is adopted, 
AM stereo will finally become a reality 
next spring. & 
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A programmable AM/FM/cassette player with digital frequency readout from Kenwood 


Sound on wheels 


The perfection of car stereo 


by N.I. Weinstock 


here are at least as many reasons 
A to invest in a car stereo today as 
there are car stereos from which 
to choose. One of the best reasons to 
buy one has to do with the amount of 
time you actually spend in your car, 
even if you're just waiting in line for 
gas. Good sound — especially stereo 
sound enhanced by the coziness of the 
car environment — adds a dimension of 
pleasure to driving at a time when most 
other aspects of private transportation 
are depressing. 

The best car systems today can often 
be as pricy as some home-stereo 
systems, and although the car is an 
acoustically limited listening space, car- 
stereo performance levels can often 
equal those of home stereos, when used 
properly and within their limits. 

The quality of car stereo continues to 
improve as competition in the market 
grows stiffer. Problems such as multi- 
path distortion and amplifier distortion 
are being tackled and largely remedied, 
if not eradicated. Some auto-sound 
equipment, such as_ eight-track-tape 
players — which are expected to account 
for no more than 20 percent of thé 
market this year — is all but disap- 
pearing in the aftermath of rapid 
technological advances in cassette/re- 
ceiver units, both in-dash and under- 
dash. 

One of the most important trends in 
car-cassette and -speaker products is 
toward smaller components, thanks to 
digital technology. With the soaring 
popularity of smaller cars, the race to 
get small is feverish. Many smaller cars 
in use today can accommodate car 


stereos of the larger scale, but for 
installation purposes alone, the tradi- 
tional-size components are rather 
cumbersome. 

Fortunately, the car stereo is one 
product line that has escaped the 
ravages of inflation. With the advent of 
such technological wonders as inte- 
grated-circuit chips and complex-logic 
circuitry, electronic components have 
actually decreased in cost for the custo- 
mer. 

Currently, the most popular price 
category is the $100-each range for 
cassette/receiver units, tuners, power 
boosters, equalizers, etc. However, some 
of the more interesting advances can be 
found in slightly higher-priced units. 
Amplifiers are more powerful, with far 
less distortion than ever before. 
Aluminum housing and new plastics are 
being combined with nonferrous 


materials to retard the effects of 
weathering. 

The basic stereo is still the single-unit 
cassette/receiver; the only real advan- 
tage in purchasing individual com- 
ponents (receiver and cassette player) 
may lie in mitigating distortion and 
noise. 

Theoretically, components will also 
yield better sonic performance, and 
there’s some truth to that: greater atten- 
tion has been paid to the manufacture 
and marketing of components. Of 
course, the profit margin is often greater 
for the ‘retailer when selling separate 
components. But on the whole, the 
appeal of components over single units 
seems to have something to do with a 
prestige factor. 

The speakers, of course, are the all- 
important end of the car playback 
system. As in selecting home-stereo 
systems, one would be well advised to 

Continued on. page 84 


A programmable AM/FM stereo tuner with scanning function, also 
from Kenwood 
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EXPERIENCE! 


The search for a quality stereo system can prove to be a 
painiess odyssey, one which can be extremely rewarding 
and satisfying to your ears and senses. Today, with 
hundreds of quality car stereo components available, we 
understand how confusing the purchase of the right system 
for your car can be. At Sound Service, we pride ourselves 
in offering unique individualized service with only one goal in 
mind ... your complete satisfaction! 

As one of the few professional installation sub- 
contractors to major car stereo retailers throughout New 
England, Sound Service is proud to offer expert 
installations to any customer, regardless of where you 
make your purchase ... not at inflated rates, but at our 
regular low installation rates. Every installation receives 
special attention, not only by our expert craftsmen, but 
each installation is carefully checked by our Service 
Manager before, during and upon completion. While it is 
true that our installation techinques may be considered 
above and beyond the requirements of most of our 
competitors, the additional time and detail accorded each 
car results in a perfect installation the first time. Every 


installtion is warrantied for as long as you own your car, no 
matter where you buy your system. Additionally, Sound 
Service offers you an optional Limited Lifetime Warranty on 
all electronics, covering all parts, labor, removal, 
reinstallation for as long as you own your Car. . . all for only 
$24.95. Now, that’s “peace of mind.” 

In accordance with EIA’s first National Consumer 
Electronics Jubilee, Sound Service is celebrating with week 
long specials on all oun products. In. addition, Sound 
Service is proud to announce its appointment as an 
authorized Altec Lansing, Voice of the Highway Speaker 
Systems dealer. 

The incredible accuracy and clarity of the amazing Altec 
Lansing car stereo speaker system offers the finest 
reproduction of sound at any price. Compare their 
efficiency and dynamic range against ADS, EPI, Jensen or 
any other well known brand and we know you'll agree — the 
difference is dramatic. And, if we install them, Altec will 
warranty them for.as long as you own your Car. 

In recognition of the Consumer Electronics Jubilee, we 
offer: 


The Jubilee Award System 


op Cl LS aleiic 
AUTOSOUND 


GRUNDIG GCM 9200/ 
FEATURES 

ALTEC LANSING SPEAKERS 
SK-1, TK-1 6x9 4A DUPLEX 


Rg 








Sound Service inc. 


HOR eREE 


mcie  Beyieleh i \a, ey4 y 


STEREO AUTOREVERSE CASSETTE 
PLAYER WITH DOLBY’ 
AM/FM/MPX CAR RADIO 


with MOTORGLIDE. 


Stereo Autoreverse Cassette Player with Dolby® 
and Motorglide® cassette injection system 

(wow and flutter as an average is 0.08% wrms) (JIS) 
AM/FM/MPX Car Radio 

Three-band Equalization and balance slide controls 
Metal Tape Switch 

Automatic Stereo Sensitivity Switching 

LED Tuning Dial indicato4 

FM Muting 

Locking fast-forward and rewind 

Fader Control 

Power-off auto eject 

Local DX 

Tape direction and function indicators 

Built-in noise suppression on FM (ESA) 

Auxiliary out Connections for accessories 

External amplifier/Din snap-in mounting 


iis 


20 watts rms per channel times four — 80 watts total 


— Sound Service otn.n. inc. 


160A SOUTH BEECH STREET 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 03103 
(603) 668-4979 


8-12 BRIGHTON AVENUE | 
ALLSTON, MASS. 02134 me foseer) 


(617) 783-2495 Open Mon.-Sat. 9-5 





Continued from page 82 

decide on speakers first, building a 
complete system around them. Speaker 
variables include separate tweeter and 
woofer pairs; minispeakers, which are 
actually the largest speakers you can 
have installed in your car but the 
smallest in home stereo (hence the 
name); and four-by-10-inch speakers, 
which are a smaller, elongated version 
of the classic six-by-nine-inch car 
speakers. 

Car-speaker history is a little choppy. 
In the beginning, there were the 
standard . six-by-nine speakers. The 
accuracy of standard speakers in 
standard cars often left something to be 


desired. But in the past few years, 
speakers have greatly improved, using 
larger magnets or providing a choice 
that allows consumers to match magnet 
weight to amplifiers. 

Unfortunately, in the race to make 
car-audio products more compact, loud- 
speakers have become proportionately 
smaller. Standards for production have 
been altered to include lighter magnets 
and shorter voice coils. Downsizing, 
however, is the only possible solution at 
present that satisfactorily circumvents 
installation difficulties. But comput- 
erized production of smaller loud- 
speakers enables them to approach the 
accuracy, if not the capacity, of the 
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Cobra 95GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM Stereo with 8-Track Player 

Power reception and sensitivity that brings in even distant FM stations 
and high fidelity 8-track reproduction @ Slide balance co 
Local distance switch ¢ Stereo light ¢ Manual tuning 


ony $149 


Cobra 97GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM Stereo with Cassette Player 





Features the popiar cassette playback ¢ Slide balance contro! e Fader 
Locking fast-forward, eject © Loca! distance switch e Stereo indicator light 


@ Auto stop with flashing indicator light ¢ Manual tuning 


You ve reached the top with this deluxe autosour 
tion in all phases can be expected ¢ Five-statior 
balance contro! e Fader e Local distar 


to a 
Jicator light © Stereo light ¢ Program repeat buttor 


change © Program in 


MOVE UP TO 


a 
UN TOSOUND 


Famous “Punch-Through” sound quality for your listening pleasure with COBRA 
Auto Entertainment Center autosound systems for your car. Each radio has 12 
watts RMS power per channel and an FM sensitivity level of 1.9 microvolts. 
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MUSIC LOUD ANDCLEAR 


Only $4 g9*° 


Cobra 99GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM Stereo with Cassette Player 

The ultimate in autosound and cassette playback Cobra “Punches 
Through’ Loud and Clear e Slide balance control ¢ Five-Station pusnbut 
ton tuning @ Local/distance switch @ Fader © L6cking fast-forward and eject 
© Stereo light ¢ Auto stop with flashing indicator light 
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Cobra GEA60-7 Equalizer/ Amplifier 
Boosts RMS Power up to 30 watts per ¢ 
trols to adjust frequencies trom bass to highs 


hannel Seven trequency slide con 
7 flashing LED power leve’ 


Jicator lights 
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($s Cobra twoeway spe rere rs available 
as low as § er pair 


Cobra High-Compliance, High-Performance Speakers 
ab way speakers for wide-range high fidelity sound. woofer. mid-range 
1 tweeter all in one In three sizes: 5's". 6x 9° and4x«1 














1570 Providence Hwy. Rte 1 Norwood 762-4235 
79 Main St. Rte. 28 No. Reading 664-2746 


PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATION AVAILABLE 
OPEN DAILY & SATURDAY 8:30 TO 5:00 
THURSDAY & FRIDAY EVENINGS TIL 9:00 P.M. 
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larger loudspeakers. 

Car-stereo performance can approach ° 
that of home-stereo sytems, but within 
limits. Under ideal conditions, a great 
deal of power is not needed to produce a 
high-fidelity sound. Naturally, 
maximum effect can be attained only in 
systems that are properly installed. The 
properly installed system can now begin 
to approach linear response, and accept- 
able distortion levels are now usually 
below one percent. 

The component-selection process 
becomes more complicated when the 
consumer comes face to face with the 
available optional gadgets, which now 
include the likes of equalizers, time 
delays, and power boosters. As a stereo 
extra, the power booster should be 
evaluated in terms of real need for 
power. One of its disadvantages is that 
in boosting stereo volume, the level of 
distortion is often boosted as well. But 
because of the extraordinary amount of 
existing noise in, say, a moving truck or 
a van, a power booster will help raise 
volume to the significantly higher level 
necessary to mask road noise. 

Another gadget is the graphic 
equalizer, which is extremely versatile 
and very useful for upgrading systems 
of all price ranges. The equalizer is a 
refined version of treble and bass 
controls, largely remedying difficulties 
encountered with auto acoustics. With 
an equalizer, one is able either to cut or 
to boost audio ranges (also known as 
bands). Each particular slide or knob 
controls a specific musical range. 

Equalizers cover the entire audible- 
frequency range. A five-band equal- 
izer, then, might locate cut and boost 
controls at deep-bass range, mid-bass, 
midrange, upper midrange, and treble. 

Generally, equalizers help to improve 
a car-stereo system’s flexibility, and can 
often counteract flaws in frequency 
response. On the higher end of the 
market, more sophisticated equalizers 
include additional bands, which allow 
for even more flexible tone control. 

Perhaps even more significant than 
the recent trend toward smallness is the 
use of logic circuitry and a move toward 
greater automation. Developments 
toward automation mark an important 
trend, as stereo advances begin to 
eliminate the need for a driver’s 
fidgeting with controls to counteract 
problems such as interference and 
reception failure. 

In the cassette/receiver category, 
microcomputers and the advent of 
microchips are beginning to revolu- 
tionize car-stereo functions. Some basic 
developments have already evolved 
from the relentless move toward logic, 
or smart, circuitry. For example, many 
new tape decks feature an auto-reverse 
mechanism. In addition, several manu- 
facturers now offer automatic head and 

Continued on page 110 





k would bea pity to put an ordinary:car stereo 
ina $125,000 Lamborghini. 
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systems to make whatever you love to drive sound as 
good as it looks. For an audition, -visit your Alpine 
dealer. He'll show you the extraordinary in car audio 
sound. Alpine Electronics of America, Inc., 3102 
Kashiwa Street, Torrance, California 90505. 
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car audio systems 


Instead, you'll find an Alpine Car Audio System as 
standard equipment, factory installed in each of their 
magnificent machines. Chosen by Lamborghini for its 
superior features and sound performance, Alpine offers 
a number of pure bred, high technology car audio 


Available at these fine stores 


Tweeter, Etc. 
Boston, MA 
Chestnut Hill, MA 


Nantucket Sound 
Braintree, MA 
Brockton, MA 


E.W. Long 
Springfield, MA 
Northampton, MA 


Audio Sound System Car Tunes 
Warwick, RI Watertown, MA 


Westerly, RI Cuomos 


Vehicle Vibes 


Auditus 
Wellesley, MA 
Campus Hi Fi 
Manchester, NH 
Rochester, NH 


Salem, NH 
Inner Ear 
Concord, NH 
Inner Ear 
Laconia, NH 


Melody Shop 
Keene, NH 
Natural Sound 


Framingham, MA 


Hanover, MA 
Hyannis, MA 
Soundtrak 
Brockton, MA 


Hyannis, MA 
Waltham Camera & Stereo 
Waltham, MA 


Medford, MA 
Framingham, MA 
Worcester, MA 
Nashua, MA 
Providence, RI 
Cambridge, MA 





A combination TV, 
AM/FM radio, and cassette recorder from Panasonic 


Portable 


entertainment 


You can take it with you 


by Kathleen Lander 

ou can take it with you, if you're 

talking about entertainment. 

Music — AM, FM, and even 
stereo — can accompany you almost 
anywhere. In radio or tape form, the 
players can be draped around your 
neck, carried in your hand, or tucked 
into a pocket, while portable TVs are at 
last, after years of cumbersome 
attempts, easy to tote. Wherever you 
are, an entire range of entertainment can 
be at your fingertips. 

Two new products let you listen to 
your favorite stereo music in public 
places without disturbing others, re- 
gardless of how loud you like your en- 
tertainment. Both the Soundabout 
(from Sony) and the Bone Fone are per- 
sonal listening systems that you can 
wear even while participating in active 
tecreation, like skiing or skating. 

The Soundabout, which weighs less 
than 14 ounces with batteries, comes 
with a shoulder strap, a cassette/bat- 
tery case, and a pair of lightweight 
headphones; battery life is approxi- 
mately eight hours (using alkaline bat- 


teries). The Bone Fone is a radio in the 
form of a scarf, to be worn around the 
neck. The scarf assembly pulsates, 
creating low-frequency vibrations that 
only the wearer can feel, and a portion 
of the vibrations are transmitted 
through the body by bone conduction. 
The weight is 17 ounces. 

A package of options available in the 
combination portables include a small 
TV screen, a radio, and a cassette and/or 
eight-track player. Generally selling for 
between $200 and $300, these models 
can be plugged in or operated with bat- 
teries; some can be powered by the elec- 
trical system of a van or boat. They re- 
quire six or eight D cells, and you can 
expect a battery life (before recharging) 
of about four hours for color sets and 
six hours for black-and-white sets. 

There are several variations in the TV 
combos. One model in the Sampo line 
features a CB receiver in addition to a 
three-inch TV screen, cassette player, 
and AM/FM radio, while a Webcor 
model has an LCD clock that lets you 
wake up to music or TV. 
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Typical of the combos with slightly 
larger screens are Hitachi's 4.5-inch TV, 
featuring electronic bar tuning and 
four-way power, and Toshiba's five- 
inch-screen model, measuring only 16.5 
inches wide by 5.25 inches high by 12.5 
inches deep. You'll find a selection of 
others in various brands. 

JVC has a tiny take-it-with-you TV 
that includes a two-inch black-and- 
white TV and an AM/FM radio in a 
package only two by six-and-a-half 
inches and weighing only two-and-a- 
half pounds. It comes with carrying 
case, earphones, and sunshade. 

Most of the portable televisions with 
five-inch screens have some form of 
sunshade or tinted screen to help main- 
tain proper contrast and reduce glare 
during outside viewing. They come in 
sturdy cases with top- or side-mounted 
handles; many have jacks for ear- 
phones.. You can find this size under 
many brands, including Sony, Sharp, 
Panasonic, JVC, Hitachi, Toshiba, and 
Gold Star. 

In the nine-inch-screen size, choices 
include sets like the RCA Playmate 
series, which operate from house cur- 
rent, a cigarette-lighter socket, or a 
three-hour rechargeable battery pack. 
The solid-state sets weigh in at 12 
pounds and cost $180 with battery 
pack, $120 without. 

The portable color sets usually fea- 
ture screens from nine to 12 or 13 

Continued on page 88 











‘FREE VIDEO MOVIE! 


We at Home Entertainment Club of America 
want to give you a free video movie. We want 
to show you how to get video movies for 
$9.98. We want you to know that our club 
can’t be beat. 








Just look at what your $39.90 lifetime 
membership fee buys. Look and compare! 


@ A free video movie from the list on this page. 

@ A membership card that entitles you to buy most 
makes of video Cassette recorders/players, cameras, 
and blanks through our club at wholesale! 

At wholesale! 

Subscription to our explicit and updated catalogs. 
Our trade deal. Most movies that you buy from us 
can be traded in on our other movies. With trade 
discount, you pay only $9.98 per movie.- Unfortu- 
nately, your free movie is not exchangeable, and you 
must purchase 3 movies before you may use our 
exchange program. 

Free shipping containers and labels — this makes 

it easy for you to exchange movies. 

Sensational variety of top quality movies: hundreds 
now and more to come. 

Great prices. Even if you don’t exchange, you pay 
only $39.50 for, most movies. (Exceptions: Two-part 
movies and titles obtained on special order are some- 
times higher). 

@ .The newest releases. We bring you the hits as soon 
as they become available to the medium. 


See if you can top that! We are one of 
the nation’s largest video movie 
distributors. When we tell you that we 
have the lowest prices ever offered, we 
know what we’re talking about. 


or call us toll free at 1-800-233-8761. 
Pa. residents call 717-323-8756. 


Your only requirement is to buy at least one 
movie, either family or adult, within a year. 
And you can either join today or simply send 
us a request for more information. Just fill in 
the appropriate spaces and mail this whole 
page today. 


1. To Join Today: 

(J) Yes, | want to join right away. | enclose $39.90 in 
the form of L) check, CL) money order, L) Master 
Charge, LC Visa. 

Account No. 
exp. date 


And | want the indicated free movie 
Fantastic Voyage 
The French Connection 
Beneath the Planet of the Apes 
The Battle of El Alamein 
M.A.S.H 








Memories Within Miss Aggie 
Von Ryan's Express 

The Hot Rock 

My Pleasure Is My Business 
Hell's Angels on Wheels 
The Graduate 

Blue Hawaii Y'all Come 

Grave of the Vampire } Dude Ranch 

| am enclosing my membership fee but want to wait until | 

receive your family and adult catalogs to order my free 

movie 


Important: | need my movie in () Beta (J VHS format. 


In joining, | agree to the terms outlined in this ad. | 
enclose $39.90 and agree to buy at least one movie 
within my first year for the regular club price of 
$39.50 (note exceptions under prices in first 
column). (Pa. residents add 6% sales tax) — (plus 
$3.75 shipping and handling for orders of 1 to 3 
movies). Please allow 2'to 3 weeks for delivery. 


NO 


me more information on your club. 


(please print) 
Name 
Street 
City 
State Zip 
Signature 
Date 


Hii, No, | don’t want to join today. But please send 




















Home Entertainment 
Club of America, Inc. 
153 West Fourth Street 
Arcade Building 
Williamsport, PA 17701 


Send to: 
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Guaranteed 
Panasonic 
Turns 
Gourmet 
Into 
Genius 


You'll find a Panasonic 
oS ‘ 
c fC us 
Microwave Oven, priced 


within your budget. 
Choose From: 


NE7920 


All with “7/775 features. 

¢ Cook-a-round magnetic turntable 
for even cooking 

e Sensor-touch pads and auto 
sensor control for perfect food 
preparation 

e Exiusive 5 year limited warranty, 
includes parts and labor 


And you'll find them at these conveniently located 
reputable dealers. 


AAA TV 

4 “B” Common Street 
Wrentham, Ma. 
Brands Mart 

127 Smith Place 
Cambridge, Ma. 


Music Nook 
174 Main Street 
Milford, Ma. 


Public Wholesale 
35 Lowell Street 
Wilmington, Ma. 


Royal Jewelers 
493 Essex Street 
Lawrence, Ma. 


Randazza Brothers 
64 Washington Street 
Gloucester, Ma. 

RDH Sales 

428 Pearl Street 
Stoughton, Ma. 














Continued from page 86 

inches. Like the smaller ones, they’re in 
cases designed for travel and can be 
powered by batteries or house current. 
Prices for this group are somewhat 
higher, ranging from about $300 to 
$500. 

You also can get TV sound without 
the picture in portable radios with TV 
band. This is a convenient feature if 
you're working under the car or if you 
want to turn off the TV sound and 
listen through earphones. One General 
Electric model is small enough to fit in a 
coat pocket; it brings in TV sound from 
channels 2 through 13, plus AM/FM 
radio. It requires four AA batteries. 
Among the multiband models is a larger 
one from Soundesign that offers TV 
bands plus weather. It operates on four 
C batteries or AC. 

Perhaps the most complete of the en- 
tertainment combinations is the Bohsei 
sound system packaged in an attache 
case. Tucked inside a case measuring 16 
by 12 by 2.5 inches are a two-band 
AM/FM radio, a telescopic antenna, a 
three-speed phonograph, a cassette 
player/recorder, a pair of removable 
speakers, and two microphones. This 
ready-to-travel system, weighing 12 
pounds, can be powered by six D bat- 


; 
sit 
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teries or by house current. It costs $200. 

The most popular of the multiple- 
option music products is the portable 
radio cassette, sometimes with an eight- 
track player. These players run the 
gamut from the suitcase-size ‘‘boxes”’ 
down to a tiny unit that delivers home- 
quality sound. 

TaKe your pick among sleek and 
shiny styles or the rugged outdoors 
look, wrist or shoulder straps or fixed 
handles, from ‘‘just loud” to high- 
quality stereo sound. Prices for these 
start at just under $50 and go all the 
way up to $700, although most are in 
the $100-to-$300 range. As with any 
other purchase, the price goes up as you 
add features or design improvements. 

All of the portables, of course, are 
battery operated, and some have 
optional line cords. Features you may 
want to look for are larger speakers 
(some go up to six inches), direct-from- 
radio taping, jacks for external micro- 
phones, stereo, chromium-tape bias and 
EQ capability, and maybe a timer or 
clock. Toward the upper end of the 
price range, you can expect features and 
performance comparable to some home 


» equipment. One example is a new $700 


Sony portable deck that accepts metal 
tape and features a Sendust and Ferrite 
head and Dolby noise reduction. Design 
points included to improve the unit's 
portable recording function include a 
DC-to-DC converter, to maintain a 
high performance level even near the 
end of battery life, and a switchable 
limiter, to guard against unexpectedly 
high signal levels. It weighs only three- 

Continued on page 110 
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et A _paperback-book-size 
! cassette player with head- 
wt phones from Sony 
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Pure Energy. 





That’s the Jensen Coax I. 


That’s the thrill of being there. 


Every note. Every breath. 
Every last ounce of energy he 
put into the original performance. 

Get it all. With the new 612” 
Coax I car stereo speaker from 
Jensen. 

A 6” woofer reproduced the 
bass with the intensity and power 
of real life. Yet distortion is vir- 
tually non-existent. 


car’s rear deck or up in the front 
doors. And with its remarkably 
shallow 1!%46” depth, this speaker 
fits in narrow sub-compact car 
doors that other speakers wouldn’t 
even think about. 

Get it all. Easy installation 
and foot-stomping musical real- 
ism in your Car. 


That’s the Jensen 612” 
Coax I. That’s the thrill of being 
there. 


reble? The separate 
tweeter’s high tones are not just 
accurate. They're precise. 
eae worry about See ye 
tion, either...no sweat. The 612” 
; i : . ; & SOUND LABORATORIES 
Coax I is at home in either your . oy AN ESMARK COMPANY 
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Small wonders 
Hand-held games and gadgets 


by Brad Meyer 


he inevitable consequence of 

miniaturization in-electronics is 

that more and more products fall 
into the category of hand-held devices. 
And since there-are a lot of engineers 
working on new uses for miniature elec- 
tronics, and since (contrary to popular 
prejudice) engineers are often very 
playful people, there is no shortage of 
interesting ideas for hand-held elec- 
tronic toys. The tricky part is in putting 
the ideas into practice. Everyone knows 
that complicated electronics are getting 
simpler and cheaper because of the use 
of integrated circuits (ICs), which 
combine hundreds of transistors, resis- 
tors, and capacitors into chips barely big 
enough to handle without tweezers. The 
IC is cheap because it can be replicated 
in large numbers by machine at a low 
cost per chip, but setting up the produc- 
tion process is complicated and expen- 
sive. The economies of ICs are realized 
only when a large number of the same 
chip are being made at one time. Accord- 
ingly, the company that produces the 
device needs to know that it can sell a 
lot of them before it commits itself to 
production. Now, the only way to tell 
for sure whether something is going -to 
sell is to try to sell it and see what 
happens; hence the idea of test market- 


Football at the finger tips 
from Mattel 


ing. One place that electronic com- 
panies conduct their test marketing is at 
large exhibitions like the Consumer 
Electronics Shows in Chicago and Las 
Vegas. Another place is your neighbor- 
hood electronics store. Typically, a 
manufacturer will come out with a new 
line of calculators, watches, toys, or 
what-have-you, and some will do well, 
selling out almost immediately in the 
retail stores. Those that are reordered 
rapidly, of course, are the ones the 
company wants to manufacture in very 
large quantities. Unfortunately, there is 
a substantial lag between the time the 
reorder comes in and the time the large 
quantities are made and shipped, so 
frequently the most popular items are 
hard to get for a time after they first hit 
the stores. This is the price everyone 
must pay in an extremely dynamic 
industry, and the hand-held-electronics 
business is certainly that; it is abso- 
lutely boiling over with new ideas. Here 
is a partial list. 


Calculators 

This category is the grandfather of 
them all. Twelve years ago, four- 
function calculators cost more than 
$100. They were large and clumsy, rela- 
tively speaking (nearly the size of a 
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paperback book), and their displays 
were made up of light-emitting diodes 
(LEDs), those little red dots that are 
hard to see in a bright room and impos- 
sible to see outside. The modern equiva- 
lent of these things is about the size, 
shape, and weight of a credit card, uses 
liquid-crystal displays (LCDs), and 
costs well under $10. The only limita- 
tion on how small such a calculator can 
be is ergonomic; if the keyboard is too 
small, a finger will hit more than one 
key at once. The tiniest ones are now 
built into digital watches, some of 
which come with a tiny wand, nestled in 
a holster in the watch, with which to 
press the buttons. 

The most dramatic progress in reduc- 
tion of size and cost has been in the 
scientific calculators that are capable of 
using exponential notation to handle 
and display very large or very small 
numbers, and which can generate inter- 
nally, at the push of a key, a whole book 
of mathematical tables — trigonometric 
functions, logarithms, statistical func- 
tions, powers and roots, and so on 
‘Scientifics’ are all descended, after a 
fashion, from the original Hewlett- 
Packard HP-35, which sold for $400 in 
the late ‘60s. They cost about $30, and 
are considerably smaller and _ lighter 
than the original. 

The biggest thing happening to 
calculators is that they are growing all 
sorts of appendages. Or, to look at it the 
other way, they are hitching a ride on all 
kinds of other devices. Many small elec- 
tronic products have keyboards, and 
most have a numerical display, so it is 
trivially easy to include a simple calcu- 
lator in the package when the device is 
designed. The small-electronics freak is 
therefore likely to end up owning eight 
or 10 calculators garnered incidentally 
in his pursuit of other gadgets. One of 
the most popular combinations is the 
calculator/clock. You can fit some 
elaborate timekeeping functions in a 
package the size of a calculator, and 
there are timepieces that keep track of 
the day of the week and the month 
without user attention for as long as 
their batteries’ last. One such, the 
Toshiba LC-840 ($55), has a calendar 
that can tell you the day of the week for 
any date between 1901 and 2099 
should you be possessed of some 
burning desire of that nature. Some 
units, like the Casio BX-7100 ($45) 
combine scientific calculations with 
clock, day-and-date, and timing func 
tions; the clock can be used as a 
stopwatch, generating normal and lap 
times, and as an alarm clock in both 
normal and count-down modes. The 
latter, which sounds an alarm at the end 
of a preset number of minutes or hours 
is useful for reminding you to feed 
parking. meters or limit your long 
distance calls. 


Continued on page 104 





Perfection. 
It runs in the family. 


Whether you choose the L19 
bookshelf speaker or the.L220 


floor model, you'll get JBL’s dedi- 


cation to perfection 


It's a level of quality you can hear, 


see and touch 


Each JBL speaker and compo- 
nent part is developed at the 
most advanced speaker re- 
search labs in America. Where 


YBL First with the pros. 


JBL engineers use laser holog- 
raphy and computer design to 
advance the state of the art in 
loudspeaker technology. 

You can hear the difference JBL 
research makes: powerful, tight 
bass—with the lowest distortion 
of any speakers made today. 
Highly accurate reproduction 
And superb stereo imaging. 
And you can see the difference 


JBL quality of manufacturing 
makes 


Each transducer in each JBL 
speaker system is handcrafted in 
the USA and built to the most ex- 
acting tolerances. Tolerances 
normally found only in aerospace 
technology. 


Then each cabinet is hand- » 
finished, oiled and rubbed for 


UBL 


lasting beauty. And finally, each 
unit is inspected and tested 
before you get it. 


From concept to quality control, 
from the lowest bass note to the 
highest violin harmonic... per- 
fection is as near as your JBL 
dealer. 

James B. Lansing Sound, Inc., 
8500 Balboa Bivd., Northridge, 

CA 91329 
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“How to buy a 
car stereo system.” 


Avoid the cheap stuff. 
In the past five 
years, the quality 
and reliability of car 
stereo equipment has 
improved greatly. But 
there’s still a lot of stuff 
on the market that is so § 
cheaply made, we refuse 
to put it on display. We 
suggest you refuse to buy 
it. 
Use your ears. Unlike the home stereo 
industry, there are no standards regulating 
the specifications of car stereo compo- 
nents. As a result, it is quite common for two 
units that perform about the same to “spec out” 
differently. So don’t buy-by-the-numbers. Go to 
a store where you can listen to the exact combina- 
tion of components you want to buy. Your ears 
won't lie. 
Make sure it fits your car. No matter what 
you spend on a system, you won’t enjoy it 
unless it fits your car correctly. So before 
you start comparing, narrow down the choices to 
those that will fit (and work well) in your car. 
You'll save a lot of time. 


Have it installed by 
the people who sold 
it to you. A profes- 
sional installation center 
— one that knows all 
the little tricks involved 
in installations — can 
save you a lot of hair- 
pulling. And we strongly 
recommend you have 
your system installed at 
the place you bought it. 
That way, if Pie are any problems, you won’t get 
caught in the middle of two companies trying to 
blame each other for them. 
Buy from an expert. If you’re going to spend 
over $100 on acar stereo, you deserve to get 
something that fits your car and your needs. 
The only way to do that is to buy from someone 
that really knows what’s going on. 
Come to Tweeter. We have the largest selec- 
tion of high-quality car stereo equipment 
in New England. Our display facilities are 
second to none. We know what fits what. And 
our sales and installation people are top-notch. 


When you think of car stereo, think ‘of us. 


Teetgy 





Great Brand. Names 


Laevecveraeneoses beste: 


ADS 


ADS was the first company to decide that a car 
stereo system could (and should) sound as good 
as a home system. Their miniature speakers 
maintain the same high level of quality as their 
studio monitors. And their new Power Plate 
amplifier is one of the best-sounding in the 
business. 


Car-Fi has quickly established itself as the most 
reliable line of car power amps and control cen- 
ters on the market. Their power amps will work 
with almost any impedance load (down to 1 
ohm!) and are VERY gutsy (up to 100 watts per 
channel). And their EQL5500 is probably the 
finest control center-equalizer that money 

can buy. 


Jensen 


Jensen was the first speaker company to take car 


stereo seriously. They really invented the high-. - 


fidelity car speaker. And their new “Series II” 
speakers sound better, are more efficient, can 
handle more power and feature a two-year war- 
ranty. 


In less than one year, Alpine has become our 
best-selling line of “high-end” car equipment. 
Their FM tuners are more sensitive than any- 
thing we’ve tested. Their cassette players rival 
the quality of home tape decks. And most of 
their machines come with powerful (20 watts per 
channel) built-in power amps. 


Concord 


Concord tuners, cassette players and amplifiers 
offer very high performance at reasonable prices. 
Even their bottom-of-the-line HPL- 100 features 
an advanced cassette transport, a Sen-Alloy 
head, great FM reception and an extra-powerful 
amp. Our best-selling line of cassette players. 


Roadstar 


The Roadstar line of cassette players, speakers 
and amplifiers offers performance and features 


found in other brands — at a much lower price. 


And,they have one of the best warranties in the 
business — including a one-year over-the- 
counter-exchange program. 


Pueetgy 


Blaupunkt 

If you appreciate the quality of German work- 
manship in automobiles, you’re bound to ap- 
preciate the quality of German electronic p He 
that you'll find in Blaupunkt car stereo equip- 
ment (though it’s now manufactured in Japan). 
Plus, Blaupunkt AM/FM cassette players are 
designed to fit easily into the smaller dashboards 
found in most imported cars. 


We sell more Pioneer car stereo speakers than 
any other brand name. The reasons are simple. 
They will play very loudly with very little power. 
They’re specially designed to resist sun and 
weather damage. They’re affordable. And one of 
their 30 different models will fit any car. 


We don’t know of any manufacturer that offers a 
wider variety of different cassette players, tuners, 
amplifiers and speakers for the car. And they 
offer incredible features and performance for the 
dollar. One of the largest car stereo manufactur- 
ers in the world. 





Great Systems 


Roadstar Pioneer $119.95 
Roadstar RS-2001 in-dash AM/FM 


cassette player with auto-reverse, lock- 
ing fast-forward, local/distant FM 
switch; Pioneer TS-121 5%2-inch 
door-mount speakers. 


Alpine Jensen $289.95 
Alpine 7217 in-dash AM/FM cassette 
player with push-button radio, ad- 
vanced transport, power antenna lead, 
low-distortion head, 40-watt power 
amp; Jensen 1037 6x9-inch Series II 
coaxial speakers. 


‘ 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Guaranteed 
Lowest Prices! 


Roadstar Pioneer $169.95 
Roadstar RS-2200 in-dash AM/FM 


cassette player with locking fast-forward 
& rewind, local/distant FM switch, 


fader, FM muting; Pioneer TS-167 6%2- 


inch coaxial door-mount speakers. 


Blaupunkt Pioneer 
Blaupunkt CR-2000D in-dash 
AM/FM cassette player with Dolby, 
auto-reverse, locking fast-forward & . 
rewind, FM muting, ASU engine noise 
reduction; Pioneer TS-411 4x10-inch 
(GM) coaxial speakers. 


Concord Pioneer $229.95 


Concord HPL-100 in-dash AM/FM 
cassette player with Sen-Alloy head, 
separate bass & treble controls, ad- 
vanced transport, extra-powerful amp; 
Pioneer TS-694 6x9-inch coaxial 
speakers. 











$339.95 ADS Alpine Car-Fi $1,059.95 


Alpine 7307 preamp/tuner/cassette 
player with Sen-Alloy head, push- 
button radio, Dolby, advanced tape 
transport, auto music-scan; Car-Fi 
EQL5500 control center/equalizer with 
spectagraphic display; Car-Fi EPA7000 
100-watt power amp; ADS 300i flush- 


mount two-way speakers. 


Our prices on systems and individual car stereo components 
are so low, we guarantee you won’t find the same products 


cheaper from a local, authorized dealer within 30 days of 
purchase. If you do, prove it and we'll refund the difference! 





Great Guarantees 


We don’t know of any store that offers better 
car stereo guarantees than ours: 


1. Lowest price. If you find your 2. Satisfaction. Within 7 days of 
Tweeter car system cheaper at an au-_ purchase, you can return your Car 
thorized dealer within 30 days of stereo (in like new condition) for a 
purchase, we’ll refund the difference. full refund. 


AND, IF TWEETER INSTALLS IT: 


1. Workmanship. We _ stereo installed by 4. Trade-Up. If you want 
guarantee the workman- Tweeter. to “trade-up” a Tweeter- 
ship of our installations 3.No Lemons. If your — installed car component 
for the life of the car. Tweeter-installed system within 30 days of purch- 
2. Double Warranties. hasadefective compo- ase, we'll give you a full 
We'll double the length nent within 30 days of — credit towards the new 
of the manufacturers’ purchase, we'll replace it _ unit. 

warranties when you with a new one. No 

have your Tweeter car _ charge. 


Great Installations 


A very expensive car system will still 
sound bad if it isn’t installed correctly. That’s 
why we recommend you protect your invest- 
ment by having your car stereo installed by 
professionals. 

Our installation department is one of the 
very finest in the country. They’ve installed 
hundreds of systems in all kinds of vehicles 
(they can even handle boats). 

If you want it done right — and guaranteed 
to stay that way — have it installed at 
Tweeter. 





Coupon Specials 
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Collapsible Locking 
AM/FM Antenna 


$9.95 


eee 


Allsop Head Cleaning 
Cassette 


1 

i 

1 Maxell UDC-90 
! — Low-Noise Cassettes 
t 
i 
} 
A 


$2.85 





Roadstar 55N 
30- Watt Booster 


w/tone controls 


$44.95 


[weeter 


874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 738-4411 
102 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 492-4411 
The Mall - Route 9, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 964-4411 
82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, Mass. 01803 273-2200 
86 Worcester Rd. - Rt. 9, Framingham, Mass. 01701 879-1500 
269 Thayer St., Providence, R.I. 02906 274-8900 
The Mall of New Hampshire, Manchester, N.H. 03103 627-4600 
520 Amherst St. - Rt. 1OLA, Nashua, N.H. 03104 880-7300 
14 Front St. - Downtown, Worcester, Mass 01608 752-2400 


car stereo 
@Ic. 


Meadow Glen Mall, Medford 391-2100 


ee ee 


Car-Fi EPA 311 
60-watt power 
amp/equalizer 


$179.95 
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Roadstar 6042 Mini 
Wedge Speakers 


$109.95 


pair 
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‘To each his phone 


New: laws 
and telephone 
add-ons 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


elephone add-ons have become a 

big business in the past few 

years, and many new units that 
offér more and more exotic options are 
in the works. Five years ago, though, 
there wasn’t much you could do with 
(or to) your telephone. The national 
telephone networks, AT&T and GTE, 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly when it 
came to equipment that was attached to 
their lines. Answering machines were 
costly and unreliable affairs. You had to 
have the phone company’s permission 
to use one, and you had to pay the com- 
pany to install it. The only people who 
had them were people who really 
needed them — doctors, particularly. 
Pagers, or ‘‘beepers,”’ were likewise very 
expensive, and were used by large 
organizations that could not afford to be 
without them (and could afford to be 
with them), such as hospitals, broad- 
casting stations, law-enforcement agen- 
cies, and branches of the government. 
For private citizens, just installing an ex- 
tension phone was technically illegal, and 
fancy auxiliary equipment was simply un- 
heard of. 

In 1976, however, all this changed. In 
that year, the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), which regulates all 
forms of interstate communication, in- 
cluding radio, television, telegraph, 
microwave broadcasting, and telephone, 
effectively deregulated the phone 
system vis a vis residential customers. 
According to the ruling of that year, as 
Part 68 of the FCC regulations, anyone 
can buy any piece of equipment 
designed to be connected to a telephone 
line, and can install it on any FCC- 
regulated telephone system, provided 
the add-on has a registration number. 
The registration number is issued by the 
FCC to the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment when the commission is satisfied 
that the product will not harm or in- 
terfere with any other part of the phone 
system. What the registration number 
doesn’t ensure, however, is that the 
equipment will actually work. 

Perhaps the most ubiquitous of the 
new telephone products is the answering 
machine. The first machines on the 
market, which came out some 10 years 
ago, had an internal tape loop on which 
the user could record his announcement 
(‘‘Hello, Chad and Christie are out now, 


Stuart Rosner 


stb 


from Radio Shack 


but you may leave a message....’’), and 


a non-replaceable tape spool’ that 
automatically recorded incoming mes- 
sages. They ran on batteries and cost 
nearly $290. Today, such basic 
machines can be had for as little as $60, 
while the more expensive machines of- 
fer far more sophisticated features. 
For about $140, you can have an AC- 
operated machine that announces and 
takes messages on easily replaced cas- 
settes. The announcement tapes are 
available from many sources, in lengths 
from 10 seconds up to two minutes or 
more. Because the cassettes are so easy 
to change, you can build up a library of 
announcements and use them for dif- 
ferent purposes. There are even com- 
panies springing up that will sell you 
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Automatic dialing, touch-tone features, and amplifier combined 


tapes of ‘‘celebrities’’ answering your 
phone. These machines also allow you 
to have your phone make an announce- 
ment without taking a message — which 
is a boon for businesses like theaters, 
which can use the machines to rattle off 
show times and ticket prices. The 
machines also allow you to monitor in- 
coming calls as they come, so that you 
can decide which calls you want to 
answer personally. They come equipped 
with standard telephone connectors, 
and are very easy to install. 

More expensive machines give you 
voice actuation — this feature will keep 
recording the incoming message until 
the caller hangs up, and has the advan- 
tages of not disconnecting the caller 

Continued on page 102 








Maxell has been pointing the way to excellence 
in tape recording for a long time, to help you achieve 
excellent results, every time. For example, our 
unique 4-function leader points the way the tape will 
travel, cleans all parts in the tape path (with no 
abrasion), indicates the side ready to play and cues 
the tape for recording 5 seconds after start. 


Our advanced tape technology and precision 
cassette shells give you precisely what you want — 
the performance of a lifetime. All the timie. And we 
make a point of it with a Full Lifetime Warranty on 
the back of every Maxell audio cassette. 


rmveaxeet lM 


Maxell Corporation of America, 60 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, NJ 07074 











Tandberg’s TCD 320 
A Definition of Value 





TCD 320 


Ask about it at your local Tandberg dealer: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Audio Design 
South Street 
Berkshire Common 
Pittsfield 


Natural Sound 
401 Worcester Road 
Framingham 


Stereo Shops of Mass. 


800 Langley Road 
Newton Center 


TANDBERG 


RHODE ISLAND 


Ashley Hi Fi 
189 Angell Street 
Providence 


MAINE 

New England Music 
713 Congress Street 
Portland 


184 Lisbon Street 
Lewiston 


129 Main Street 
Waterville 


Tandberg’s reputation for technical excellence.& de- 
sign is well-known — and uncompromised even in 
their least expensive cassette deck: the TCD 320. 
Offering superior performance & tape handling, plus 
solid construction for years of dependable use, the 
TCD 320 at $650 can be considered a better value 
for the discriminating tape recording enthusiast than 
the traditional mass-produced cassette deck. 


MONDAY: 





THE 
PIONEER 


LASER BEAM 
VIDEODISC 
PLAYER 
IS 
HERE! 


Continuous Showin 
11 am - 3 pm 
6 pm - 9 pm 
Lechmere, Cambridge 
TUESDAY: 11 am - 3 pm 
6 pm - 9 pm 
Lechmere, Dedham 


Lechmere brings you the world on 
a silver platter. 


Pioneer will show you something you'll think 
came from the 21st century, but actually is the 
Video Disc technology of today. 

Though no larger than a turntable, Video Disc 
has the power to bring to life in your homé 
Broadway's greatest hits. First-run movies. 
Concerts. Great works of art. Books. Ballet. 
Opera. The world. 

But what's more, they're brought to you with a 
Clarity of picture and sound you never. thought 
possible. Seeing a Video Disc today is about as 
rare as seeing a television set forty years ago. 
But for three days this week, Pioneer will show 
one to you. 

Miss it, and it may be a long time before you 
see anything like it again. 
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PERSONAL and EDUCATIONAL COMPUTERS 


Personal Computers are definitely here to stay. 
Their capabilities begin with full color TV arcade 
games and extend to checkbook balancing, 
family bookkeeping and income tax prepara- 
tion. They can even help the kids with their 
homework, teach a foreign language or keep 
track of your favorite recipes. And, every one of 
them can be expanded as your requirements 
grow. 


NEW 

MATTEL Intellivision $299 
* e Improved games 

¢ Expandable to a full personal computer 
Bring the fun and excitement of full-color, fast- 
paced arcade games right into your living room. 
Action-packed games like Major League Base- 
ball, NFL Football and NBA Basketball truly 
come to life. Or use the Children’s Learning Net- 
work to improve your child's math and spelling 
skills. 





*TRS-80 is a trademark of the Tandy Corporation. 


Leasing and financing available 





ATARI-400 $599.95 
The Atari-400 is the affordable home computer 
that’s easy to use even for people who've never 
used a computer before. As an educational 
computer, it can provide Computer Aided In- 
struction to teach on home TV's. For entertain- 
ment there are both “thinking games” and “ac- 
tion games.” And, for business and household 
management there is everything from Income 
Tax preparation to budget and financial plan- 
ning. 

TRS-80* 16K Level-Il $799 
The TRS-80* Microcomputer offers versatility 
and capacity for an exceptionally low price. We 
have the software in-stock for computer games, 
personal finance, education and business use. 


APPLE II $1095 
Color and sound have been combined in the Ap- 
ple computer to handle the day-to-day activities 
of education, business, financial planning, sci- 
entific calculation, and home entertainment. 
Your Apple computer will prompt you for inputs, 
warn you of errors and let you explore synthe- 
sized music and speech applications. 


ComputerCity 


Burlington, MA: Middlesex Turnpike, just North of Burlington Mall, 273-3146 
Charlestown, MA: 175 Main Street, 242-4597 
Framingham, MA: Rt. 9, Opp. Shoppers World, 875-8126 
Hanover, MA: Hanover Mall Plaza, 826-9217 


Hours: Mon-Wed 10-6, Thurs-Fri 10-8, Sat 10-5 
Manchester, NH * 668-9527 Providence, RI * 331-4597 





master charge 
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crystall 


with the purchase 
of Regency Touch 
M100 


SPENCER 

A&M Electronic 

Ash Street 
STOUGHTON 
Lafayette Radio 

732 Washington Street 
STOUGHTON 
RDH Sales 

428 Pearl Street 
WATERTOWN 
Acme TV 

615 Mt. Auburn Street 


NO. WEYMOUTH 


Suburban TV 
252 Bridge Street 


SO. WEYMOUTH 
DR. TV 

949 Main Street 
WORCESTER 
Percy’s 

134 Main Street 





...the only 
less scanner 
designed for 
mobile use. 


Only the new Touch M100 Scanner 
from Regency lets you tune in the 
entire public service radio spectrum 
at the touch of a button. To hear all 
the action of police, fire, weather and 
emergency calls. At home or on the 
go.* And ‘‘beeps’’ when you touch it 
too. See the Touch M100 today at 
your authorized Regency Scanner 


Dealer. 
nh 
vy 


eqency, 
Touch M100 
Now Only°279* 


*Mobile use restricted in certain locales. 


FREE! 1980 EDITION 
Police Call Radio 
Directory for 
New England 
and New York - 

____ $5.95 Value. 


Now at these Regency Dealers 


CHELSEA 

Bayne TV 

347 Broadway 
HINGHAM 

Anchor Electric 

310 Lincoln Street 
LAWRENCE 
Malco 

5 Wolcott Avenue 
LOWELL 

Radio & TV Exchange 
473-477 Gorham Street 
LYNN 

Covert’s TV 

334 Broadway 
MIDDLEBORO 
Knighty’s CB Service 
4 Southwick Street 
SALEM 

Tobin-TV 

115 North Street 


SALEM, N.H. 
Roland’s TV 
375 So. Broadway 
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Automatic dial and redial 
module from Panasonic 


Continued from page 98 

before he is through and not forcing 
you to listen to half an hour of dial tone 
when you play back your tape. The 
most sophisticated machines, which sell 
for around $300, let you call into your 
machine and listen to your messages 
from any other phone — you carry 
around a little remote-control tone 
generator, which you put up to, the 
mouthpiece of the phone you're calling 
from, and it tips off the machine that 
you want it to play back the messages. 
There is even one machine that will 
recognize your voice. Some of these 
machines even have remote rewind, 
fast-forward, and cue-tape controls. 

Another popular add-on is the 
automatic dialer. These start at about 
$100, and can store up to 32 frequently 
dialed phone numbers (including area 
codes and, in some cases, overseas 
codes), which you can then dial by 
touching just one button. Many of these 
units display the number called on an 
LED readout, so you can make sure you 
called the right party. 

Wireless telephones look very much 
like walkie-talkies, and, indeed, they 
work much the same way, using a 
miniature battery-powered transceiver, 
operating in conjunction with a 
stationary unit that’s wired into the 
telephone lines. These portable phones 
can operate up to 300 feet away from 
your desk, and cost about $300. 

Simpler devices include telephone 
silencers, which are ordinary switches 
that mount onto the side of the 
telephone and wire into the bell circuit, 
so you can shut off the ring completely, 
and telephone amplifers, which come in 
two types — one for the hard of hearing 
and one that’s just hooked to a remote 
speaker, so that several people can listen 
to a conversation. There are also devices 
that can be attached to the phone that 
will connect into a tape recorder. The 
FCC warns, however, that when you 
record a phone conversation, unless you 
are a broadcast * ation or the FBI, there 
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must be a ‘beep tone”’ injected into the 
line every 15 seconds. Beep-tone 
generators are not popular items. On 
the other side of the coin, you can buy 
devices that will tell you when someone 
is taping or bugging your call. 

For those of you who have home 
computers, most manufacturers of the 
machines offer a telephone interface 
unit that will let your electronic friend 
talk with its electronic friends all over 
the world — provided they speak the 
same language. 

In April of this year, the FCC issued a 
ruling that completely deregulated ter- 
minal equipment and allowed the major 
telephone companies to set up sub- 
sidiaries to sell equipment to customers, 
rather than just lease it. In Mas- 
sachusetts, this ruling was announced 
by a notice that New England 
Telephone sent to all of its subscribers 
to the effect that customers are no 
longer required to rent an actual instru- 
ment along with their telephone service, 
and if the customer chooses to provide 
his own phones, he will be issued a 
monthly credit of 85 cents. The disad- 
vantage to the customers, however, is 
that the phone company will not repair 
for free a phone that he owns outright. 

It’s expected that the retail telephone 
market, which has been doing 
reasonably well in the past few years, 
will explode as a result of this ruling. 
Telephones are now available in a 
remarkable variety of styles, from Gay 
‘90s to wall boxes complete with crank 
to Mickey Mouse, and cost from $30 up 
to several hundred dollars. One source 
within the Washington office of the 
FCC has a caveat, however: if you don’t 
have “touch-tone’” service from the 
phone company, then a push-button 
phone that you install yourself will not 
be able to make outgoing calls. It seems 
that the telephone exchanges put tone- 
recognition circuits on those lines with 
push-button service, and if your line 
doesn’t have it, then all of those little 

Continued on page 104 





Empire's EDR.9 
The Phono Cartridge Désigned for 
Today's Audiophile Recordings 











Direct-to-Disc and digital recording 
have added a fantastic new dimension 
to the listening experience. Greater dy- 
namic range, detail, stereo imaging, 
lower distortion and increased signal- 
to-noise ratio are just a few of the 
phrases used to describe the advantages 
of these new technologies. 

In order to capture all the benefits 
of these recordings, you should have a 
phono cartridge specifically designed to 
reproduce every bit of information with 
utmost precision and clarity and the 
least amount of record wear. 

The Empire EDR.9 is that cartridge. 
Although just recently introduced, it is 
already being hailed as a breakthrough 
by audiophiles, not only in the U.S., but 
in such foreign markets as Japan, Ger- 
many, England, France, Switzerland and 
Sweden. 

What makes the EDR.9 different? 

L. 





Within the cantilever tube, we added 
a mechanical equalizer. It serves two 
purposes: (1) to cancel the natural reso- 
nance of the cantilever tube, and (2) to 


improve the overall transient response 
of the cartridge. The end result is a 
stylus assembly that has a mechanically 
flat frequency response. The frequency 
response extends from the 20Hz to35kHz 
with a deviation of no more than + 1.75 
dB. No other magnetic cartridge has 
that kind of performance. We call this 
stylus assembly an “Inertially Damped 
Tuned Stylusy the refinement of which 
took over 6 years. 


5 








Large contact area 
of LAC Diamond. 


Contact area of 
ordinary 
Elliptical Diamond. 


In order to reproduce a groove con- 
taining extreme high frequency musiéal 
overtones, the stylus tip must have 
small enough dimensions to fit within 
the high frequency portion of the groove. 
Yet, the smaller the stylus tip, the greater 
the pressure applied to the record sur- 
face and the more severe the record 
wear. In the EDR.9, we have responded 
to these conflicting requirements by de- 
veloping a stylus that has the proper 
dimensions from side-to-side, a much 


smaller dimension from front-to-back, 
and a very large, low pressure degree 
of contact between stylus and groove 
top-to-bottom. The net result of this 
large contact area, which engineers call 
a “footprint? is that the stylus of the 
EDR.9 can track musical-signals to the 
limits of audibility and beyond, yet has 
the lowest record wear of any cartridge 
presently available. The stylus shape of 
the EDR.9 is called L.A.C. for “Large 
Area of Contact? 

3. 

Conventional cartridges exhibit radi- 
cal changes in their frequency response 
when connected to different preampli- 
fiers. This is because the load condi- 
tions — the amounts of capacitance and 
resistance provided by the preamp— 
vary tremendously from one preamp 
to another, and from turntable to turn- 
table. Consequently, most phono car- 
tridges. even expensive ones, have their 
frequency response determined essen- 
tially by chance, depending on the sl 
tem they are connected to. 

But the electrical elements of the 
EDR.9 have been designed to remain 
unaffected by any normal variations in 
load capacitance or resistance. Thus, 
the EDR.9 maintains its smooth fre- 
quency response and accurate transient- 
reproduction ability in any music system, 
irrespective of eee conditions. 





wo ee 


rin +S 
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A conventional cartridge’s frequency re- 
spohse changes when connected to different 
preamps. 


ia cones re 
EDR.9 is not affected by changes in loading 
conditions. 

4. 

Then, as a final test of performance, 
we listen to every EDR.9 to make cer- 
tain it sounds as good as it tests. At 
$200, the EDR.9 is expensive, but then 
again; so are your records. 

For more detailed information and 


test reports, write to: 





Empire Scientific Corp. 
Garden City, NY 11530 
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Continued from page 102 
beeps will mean nothing to the 
electronic switchers. 

There are also available some very 
sophisticated ‘one-piece phones that 
combine a number of functions. These 
‘super phones” combine a push-button 
telephone with an automatic dialer, an 
automatic re-dialer that remembers the 
last number you called and will dial it 
again if the line was busy, a clock, an 
elapsed-time meter, a calendar, and even 
a calculator. They are available for $200 
and up 

In recent years, beepers have become 
standard equipment with both high- 
powered executives and underpaid mes- 


sengers. Advances in microminiature 
electronics have brought both the size 
and the price down, and more- 
sophisticated coding systems have al- 
lowed larger numbers of individual 
units to be reached by each transmitter. In 
addition, the launching of more and 
more communications satellites has 
opened up an entirely new field — the 
private long-distance line. Several in- 
dependent companies are now using 
satellites, along with ground stations all 
over the country, to relay long-distance 
telephone calls without any assistance 
from AT&T beyond access to the local 
ground stations. 

In the future, microprocessors will 
play an even more important role in 








Where can you buy 


louds 


ers 


by Bose for under 
$129 a pair? 


BrandsMart 


You've got 2 friend in the business. 





Car Stereo 
it) “148. 


Prices in effect 
through May 24. 


e KP8500 AM/FM In 
Dash Cassette with Dolby 


e Push-button Super ae 


e Door Mount Speakers 


Nationwide over 12 million 
BrandsMart cardholders fresnel 
can save like this everyday. “s"] 


BrandsMart 


You've got a friend in the business. 


thd prt 127 Smith-Place, Cambridge 547- 6900 


You ll need your BrandsMart Card or College |. D. to get in. 
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telephone-terminal equipment. A 
British manufacturer is trying to break 
into the American market with a device 
that reads out and stores the numbers of 
telephones that have called yours — this 
kind of device could put the nuisance 
caller out of business, or at least send 
him out to find a working pay phone. 
Phones with built-in electronic direc- 
tories will be available before long, and 
on the drawing board now is an answer- 
ing machine with no moving parts that 
uses digital memories to synthesize a 
voice that will not only answer your 
phone, but also carry on a short conver- 
sation. 

Thanks to government action and to 


technological advances, we are seeing 


the beginning of a major revolution in 
personal telecommunications. Not only 
are the new telephone systems becom- 
ing more versatile and more responsive 
to individual needs, they are also begin- 
ning to allow smaller, innovative com- 
panies to get as important a piece of the 
action as Ma Bell. 


Small 


Continued from page 90 

The same ICs that keep track of long- 
range calendars are used in the Kosmos 
Mini-Bio ($65) to calculate biorhythm 
charts, based on date and time of birth. 
If your particular model of the universe 
depends instead on the rhythms of 
stars, there are astrological calculators, 
too, like the Kosmos Astro ($40). 

For map-makers and navigators, the 
Panasonic 8210 ($80) has a little wheel 
that you can roll along a route on a map 
to measure the distance between two 
points and enter the distance directly 
into the calculator. 

More programmable calculators are 
appearing, too; some, like the Texas In- 
struments TI-58C ($105), cath be inter- 
faced with a high-speed printer/plotte: 
to give them some of the capabilities of 
larger desk-top units. More and more 
programmables have constant 
memories, able to store data or 
programs when the machine is off. This 
feature is beginning to show up in more 
modest units, too. NSC’s Checkbook 
Calculator ($30), which fits inside a 
standard checkbook cover, keeps track 
of your balance between uses, as well as 
two other figures — nice, if you're 
fortunate enough to keep using charge 
accounts. 


Toys 
This section describes toys for little 
kids, as opposed to the ones for big kids 
discussed elsewhere. The popularity of 
electronic arcades and home video 
games has induced designers to try to 
duplicate the properties of these larger 
machines in hand-held toys. The results 
Continued on page 106 

















For The Best In Video 


Its JVC at 
INC. 


JVC _CR4400U %” COLOR PORTABLE VIDEO CASSETTE 
RECORDER: Weighing in at only 24.7 pounds, the JVC CR4400U has the 
kind of heavyweight features that assure you of high-quality results for all of 
your video taping applications. 

Features Automatic Editing Function (AEF), and deck-to-deck dubbing 
mode switch for transferring your tapes onto larger studio-type units. With 
three power supply options: battery pack, household current (using AA-P44U 
AC adapter), and 12-volt DC car battery cord 


SR 


JVC TM41AU 5” PORTABLE COLOR VIDEO MONITOR: JVC 
presents its new handy 5” color video monitor which can be used in a variety 
of video systems. Being lightweight and having AC/Battery power supply, 
it's the most suitable for checking camera work in combination with a por- 
table Vidstar VHS system 

For numerous uses including ENG/EFP production and studio oriented 
application where a small color camera monitor is required. Additional fea- 
tures: speakers for monitoring audio, (2) video and (2) audio inputs, LED 
indicator, exclusive rechargeable battery pack (optional), and ElAJ 8-pin 
connector. 


JVC KY2000U COLOR VIDEO CAMERA: The JVC KY2000U with 
three 17mm (2/3”) Saticon* tubes will meet your video production needs 
whether your assignment calis for rugged on-location ENG/EFP work, or 
demanding studio application. 

Operating on either AC power pack or with a 12-volt battery, the 
KY2000U is designed for mobility and versatility. 


“a 


JVC CR8500LU/RM85U VIDEO EDITING SYSTEM:The JVC 
CR8500LU/RM85U is the editing system for those who want to save $6,000 
compared to the nearest performing editing system. It accomplishes ad- 
vanced editing functions at tape speeds up to 10 times normal (a JVC 
Exclusive!) and produces broadcast quality tapes even if you're not an expert. 

With push-button ease, you get distortion-free frame-to-frame editing 
thanks to JVC's built-in rotary erase head, blanking switches, and advanced 
servo mechanism. You have a choice of 11 forward and rewind search speeds, 
from still-frame to an unequalled 10 times normal plus a wide choice of 
auto. preroll times at an accuracy equal to the higher priced system. 


SALES INC. 


6 Gill St., Woburn Ma 01801 935-7500 
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are miniature pinball machines, baseball 
games, space-war games, and so on, 
most of which are pale imitations of 
their larger brothers. More interesting 
are the toys designed from scratch, such 
as Texas Instruments’ Speak and Spell 
($70). It has a memory that holds 200 
commonly misspelled words, and add- 
on modules that contain more words at 
varying levels of difficulty. It has a 
slightly odd-sounding vocal synthe- 
sizer that asks you to spell the word, 
and sounds out the letters as they are 
entered on the keyboard. When you 
finish and push “‘enter,”’ it tells you that 
you are correct, or that you made a 
mistake, and it keeps track of your 
score. 

Many other small toys duplicate the 
programs in home video games such as 
hangman, in which the machine 
chooses a word and the player gets a 
certain number of letter guesses to 
reconstruct it. Similar chips are used for 
number-guessing games that are elec- 
tronic versions of Mastermind. Other 
toys use light sources and detectors to 
simulate shooting-gallery effects: the 
machine presents a moving target in the 
form of a spot of light, and you get a 
gun with which to “shoot” this target, 
containing a photocell and a shutter. 
The photocell sees the light and 
responds only when the gun is on 
target, and the shutter remains open for 
a time inversely proportional to the 
degree of difficulty you dial in. 

A less “‘logical’’ but more versatile 
hand-held electronic toy is Playskool’s 
Major Morgan Electronic Organ (about 
$16). Using miniaturized oscillators 
once found only in full-scale music 
synthesizers, coupled to a 16-key calcu- 
lator-type keyboard, this device lets you 
play the notes of the major scale (two 
octaves, C through D, no chromatics). 
Major Morgan produces loud, clear 
electronic tones, and comes with a set of 








A multi-function scientific 
calculator 


cards that overlay the keys to teach kids 
to play tunes of the ‘Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” variety. Of course you can 
throw away the cards and try to pick 
out the Overture to the third act of 
Wagner's Lohengrin or ‘Moon River.” 
You can even perfect your technique to 
range from a soothing legato to a busi- 
nesslike staccato. 


Translators, etc. 

The appearance on the market of al- 
phanumeric microprocessors has led to 
the introduction of many small word- 
storing machines. The most remark- 
able of these are the translators, which 
store about 200 common words and 
phrases in two languages. You punch 
in, say ‘frog,’ and the translator 
displays ‘‘la grenouille.’’ The memories 
are in separate modules, so you can buy 
new languages as you wear out your 
welcome in one country after another. 
Texas Instruments, a leader in small 


voice synthesizers, has a translator that 
talks ($300). Asking strangers for infor- 
mation in a foreign country should be 
easy with these things, because of their 
novelty; you might even be able to do it 
in Paris. 

If it is constructed properly, an elec- 
tric hand-held translator with replace- 
able modules can be used for other 
purposes, too. The Craig Model 100 
($170) has modules available with 
information about phonetics, nutri- 
tion, and wines. Other companies are 
designing modules for:the Craig ma- 
chine that broaden its range of opera- 
tion still further. It is possible to have a 
machine that can be programed in this 
way to perform complicated special 
tasks such as business calculation, 
scientific calculation, and storing 
information the way a portable file 
cabinet would. 

There already exists a portable infor- 
mation center, the Sharp EL-6200 
planning computer ($85). It has a built- 
in clock and calendar with 37 different 
alarm times, each of which has an asso- 
ciated message consisting of letters and 
symbols. The symbols show two people 
meeting, a telephone, an airplane, a tiny 
martini glass, and so on. You can set it 
to beep at you next August, two hours 
before you have to leave for the airport, 
and simultaneously display the airline 
and flight number. 


Miscellany 
Microprocessors are appearing in a 
number of other assorted applications. 
Computers for cars calculate mileage 
and keep track of time, distance, and 
fuel usage. Some, like the ZT Compu- 
cruise ($300), are attached to the 
speedometer cable and the throttle 
linkage, and can work as a cruise 
control to maintain a constant speed 
automatically. 
Clock/thermostats are a popular 
Continued on page 108 


MELLON Sr 


A pocket-size language translator from Craig 
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Number @ selling 
high bias cassette in America. 
@T DK. 


World Leader in Recording Tape Technology. 
TDK Electronics Corp., Garden City, New York 11530 


Available at LECHMERE 


WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFEREN 





Continued from page 106 
energy-saving device nowadays; they 
can turn your heat way down when you 
are away or at night, and warm the 
house up before you arise in .the 
morning. Autopace and Texas Instru- 
ments, among others, make electronic 
versions that run off the 24-volt AC 
that appears at ai ordinary thermostat. 
The Texas Instruments mode: ($115) 
must be used with f{ rced air systems 
that have both heat ond condi- 
tioning, but one of the Av ‘oy models 
(the 7A, $200) can be 1 with a 
regular hot-water/heating tallation. 
Oh, and the money you spe or these 
is eligible for the 15-perc:nt federal 
income-tax credit granted to energy- 
saving improvemenis 


Watches 

The smallest item of all, 
watches, are also accumulating more 
functions in lighter and cheaper 
packages. The standard bag of tricks for 
a fancy watch — time, day of the week 
date, alarm, stopwatch, dial light — used 
to cost more that $150, and was 
available only in stainless-case models 
with expansion bands, which were 
very heavy. Now Casio's F-89 does the 
same tricks in a much lighter package. It 
has a plastic case with a glass front, 
stainless-steel back, and comfortable 
vented-plastic band, and costs only $30 


wrist- 








MEMORY-BANK 


feilt | saat Sand CALENDAR 











~ Stuart Rosner 








Clock and calculator on a slim AM/FM radio from Sanyo (left) and a 
watch with a long memory from Seiko (right) 


functions and eight digits; the watch 
has a calendar that will adjust itself 
automatically for the next 20 years, and 
a stopwatch, all for $50. 6. 


Its lithium battery lasts for about three 
years, too, instead of the customary 
eight to 12 months. Casio also makes a 
cheap calculator watch, with four 


For under‘99, 


Nationwide over 12 million BrandsMart 
Cardholders Frusiars Can Save like this everyday. 


BrandsMart 


You've got a friend in the business. 


Cambridge: 127 Smith Place, 


Cambridge, Near Fresh Pond. 
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The 61 Tech 


Hifi stores 
have Pioneer loudspeakers 


at volume prices. 


If you’re interested in 
Pioneer loudspeakers, chances 
are you'll find the best price at 
Tech Hifi. Here’s why. 


There are 61 Tech Hifi 
stores. Which means we buy 
Pioneer components in bigger 
volume than most stores. 


Which means you buy 
Pioneer at lower prices from us 
than most dealers. And Tech Hifi 
gives you extra guarantees you 
don’t get from most dealers. Like 
Tech Hifi’s 7-Day Moneyback 
Guarantee and 1-Year Loud- 
speaker Trade-Up Plan. 


Come in this week and play 
Pioneer T-200 or T-300 loud- 


3-way T-300 offer remarkable 
value. They’re both modern, 
vented designs. That means 
these Pioneer loudspeakers de- 
liver the same kind of deep bass 
as acoustic suspension 
speakers, buy need only half as 
much power! 


If you already own a good 
receiver with 15 or more watts 
per channel, and your present 
speakers are beginning to bore 
you, consider trading up to 
Pioneer loudspeakers at Tech 
Hifi. You'll find the difference is 
amazing. 

Take advantage of Tech Hifi’s 
volume buying advantage. Listen 
to what your money can buy ina 
Tech Hifi soundroom this week. 





speakers. The 2-way T-200 and 





PIONEER’ 








Quality components at the right price. 


AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street DANVERS 198 Endicott Street SAUGUS Rt.1 Augustine Plaza MANCHESTER, N.H. K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt 1) SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mall Extension 
BROCKTON Corner of Rt. 27 & Pleasant St. FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) . STONEHAM 352 Main Street SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue PROVIDENCE, R.!. 165 Angell Street 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St. HYANNIS Rt 132. in Capetown Plaza THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave WARWICK, R.1. 1989 Post Road 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave QUINCY 464 Washington Street BENNINGTON, VT. 115 South Street 


Our “HIFi BARGAIN CENTERS”: CAMBRIDGE 95 First St.. Lechmere Sq. - WALTHAM 667 Main Street - BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza 
SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Road - BROCKTON 375 No. Montello Street (Rt.28) (Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
TECH HIFI STORES are also in Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan and Ohio 








Portable 


Continued from page 88 
and-three-quarters pounds with bat- 
teries. 

Radios, the first of the portable elec- 
tronic-entertainment products, main- 
tain their popularity and are always 
being improved. The AM transistor 
radio that cost up to $100 when it was 
introduced, in the 1950s, can now be 
found for under $10, a welcome trend in 
inflationary times. 

Most of today’s portable radios in- 
clude FM, and.there are many multi- 
band models available from such manu- 
facturers as General Electric, Pana- 
sonic, and Sanyo. Weather, TV, sound, 


| pe AM/FM/shortwave radio and 


stereo cassette player with VU 
meters from Sharp 


public-service broadcasts, and foreign 
broadcasts are among the special bands 
offered on various models. Squelch con- 
trol and RF-gain control are features to 
look for on the radios designed to cap- 
ture public-service and foreign broad- 
casts. 

Clocks were the first product to be 
combined with radios, and now even the 
traveler can wake to music or to a 
chirping alarm with a packable clock- 
radio that’s no larger than a_pocket- 
book. Other features often include a 
sleep switch and a lighted dial, and 
sometimes a calculator. 

Finding stations is easier on the new 
portable radios than it was on the early 


models, thanks to larger markings and, 
in many models, slide-rule tuning. 
Some even have an LED tuning eye, for 
more precise station location. Other im- 
provements include AFC (automatic 
frequency control), precision volume 
and tone controls and speakers that are 
technically better. 

On most of the portable radios, you'll 
find built-in AM antennas, telescopic 
FM antennas, and two- or three-way 
power for use with batteries, house cur- 
rent, or car DC. Often there is a battery- 
indicator light, to warn you when re- 
placement is due. 

Longer battery life, achieved through 
better batteries and improved circuits, is 
a goal of the portable-radio designers. 
Panasonic solved this problem in a 
solar-powered version with its Mr. Thin 
Line. By exposing the solar panel on the 
face of the unit to the sun, the radio 
operates for 35 hours on one four-hour 
charge. Panasonic states that the solar 
battery system (which also operates in 
the light of an incandescent lamp) can- 
not overcharge and will recharge the 
radio even when it’s exposed to light 
under partly cloudy skies. 

Still another version of a traveling 
sound center is the modular Pearl- 
corder D130, from Olympus Optical 
Company. The basic unit is a microcas- 
sette recorder system, and there are 
snap-on modules for FM and AM - 
tuners, a voice actuator, and a uni-direc- 
tional microphone, plus a group of 
other accessories. The unit also 
incorporates a quartz clock that can be 
used as a timer and a stopwatch. 

CB, still active even though the peak 
of the craze has passed, is another facet 
of portable entertainment. Handheld 
portable transceivers and walkie-talkies 
are available from several manufac- 
turers who remain in the business. GE 
features one model with a flexi-whip 
antenna and another with a built-in AM 


radio. & 





Car 


Continued from page 84 

drive-wheel disengagement when the 
motor is turned off, which is designed 
to protect tapes, transport, and head 
assembly. 

Several months ago, Clarion intro- 
duced a feature advertised as Magi- 
Tune to its car-FM units in the $200 
range. The signal-actuated stereo 
control automatically (or ‘‘magically’’) 
blends high-frequency stereo signals 
when reception falls below acceptable 
limits. 

Kenwood ventured into the car-stereo 
market recently with three new models 
in the $250 to $450 range. One of the 
unique features of the KR 311, 511, and 
711 line is.a radio-to-cassette auto- 
switch, which allows the driver to 
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program a cassette to begin playing 
automatically when all radio reception 
falters. Sanyo recently introduced a 
similar unit, the FT-9. . 

Several manufacturers, including 
Alpine, Sony, and Mitsubishi, now 
have units that offer auto-scan and 
auto-search, a real and practical advan- 
tage that frees the driver’s hands. 

In an attempt to ‘‘outsmart”’ all other 
stereo improvements, Blaupunkt has 
introduced automatic volume control in 
its Berlin 8000 system, listing for $1300. 
The Berlin 8000 is noise sensitive, and 
will make adjustments in stereo volume 
automatically as background noise in- 
creases or decreases. 

Real advance in electronic features is 
critical to stereo marketability, partly 
because planned obsolescence is more 
difficult to effect in car. stereos than in 
other products. Retailers must depend 
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largely on improved stereo quality to 
woo consumers. Thus, as smaller units 
and automated features filter down 
from the high end to the popular, aver- 
age price. range, logical stereo should 
soon become standardized equipment. 
Like every other product line, how- 
ever, car stereos encounter a few diffi- 
culties. There are common breakdown 
problems that arise with the develop- 
ment of certain features, such as the 
auto-reverse mechanism, which in- 
volves a complex circuitry necessarily 
packed into very tight quarters. 
Ironically, the greatest problem in car 
stereo concerns consumer expectations, 
which tend to be over-high. Although 
the quality of car stereos is now able to 
approach that of home stereos, the con- 
sumer should be aware that the sys- 
tems cannot be fully equated (allowing 
Continued on page 112 





The 61 Tech Hifi stores 
have Sony receivers 
at volume prices. 


VISA’ | 


If you want to buy a 
Sony receiver, odds are 
Tech Hifi has the best 
price. Here’s the reason 
why. 

We have 61 stores. 
Which means we buy 
equipment from Sony in 
higher volume than most. 
dealers. 


Which means you buy 
Sony at lower prices from 
us than most dealers. 
And, at Tech Hifi, you'll also 
get extra guarantees most 
dealers don’t offer. Like 
our 7-Day Moneyback 
Guarantee and 3-Month 
Full-Credit Swap. 


Come in this week 
and check our price on 
the Sony STR-V1 receiver 
shown here. You'll find it 
costs surprisingly little. 


Despite its low price, 
the Sony STR-V1 has the 
fine sound, finish, and 
operating “feel” you’d ex- 
pect from Sony. It’s a 
budget receiver you'll en- 
joy owning for years to 
come. 


Take advantage of 
the buying power of the 
61 Tech Hifi stores. Listen 
to what your money can 
buy in a Tech Hifi sound- 
room this week. 




















RES Quality components at the right price. 


SAUGUS Rt.1 Augustine Plaza 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road 
STONEHAM 352 Main Street 
WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 

THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave 
BENNINGTON, VT. 115 South Street 


MANCHESTER, N.H. K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mali Extension 
SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt 28) 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. 165 Angell Street 
WARWICK, R.1. 1989 Post Road 


DANVERS 198 Endicott Street 
DEDHAM 850 Providense Hgwy. (Rt.1) 
FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) 
HANOVER At Hanover Mail Extension 
HYANNIS Rt. 132 in Capetown Plaza 
QUINCY 464 Washington Street 


AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street 
BROCKTON Corner of Rt. 27 & Pleasant St 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave 


Our “HIFi BARGAIN CENTERS": CAMBRIDGE 95 First St.. Lechmere Sq. - WALTHAM 667 Main St. - BURLINGTT 
SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Rd - BROCKTON 375 No. Montello St. (Fit.28) (Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
TECH HIFI STORES are also in Vermont. New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan and Ohio 
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Car woofers, tweeters, and mid-range 
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for real limitations, such as environ- 
mental factors) without a much greater 
expenditure. 

The time has arrived for the estab- 
lishment of a uniform set of standards 
for car stereos, especially in the areas of 
distortion levels and power ratings. At 
present, home stereos are governed by 
standards established by the FTC; car 


stereos are not. The EIA, however, is 


elements from Jensen 


beginning to change all that: it has al- 
ready established a set of uniform stan- 
dards. To date, however, these stan- 
dards serve only as guidelines, and are 
left to the manufacturers’ option. 
Manufacturers must now state in their 
ads whether their specs comply with 
EIA guidelines; these guidelines now 
serve as something of an index of re- 
spectability. Sad but true, the 40-watt 
amplifier you saw advertised yesterday 


An under-dash cassette player from Sanyo 
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for*a steal may be only a five-watt-per- 
channel at 0.1 percent distortion amp 
when measured against EIA standards, 
and actually overpriced when com- 
pared with units in its true range. 
Therefore, as when purchasing the 
car you're going to buy to go with your 
new system, research the available 
material, listen to the systems care- 
fully, ask questions, then perhaps pur- 
chase with confidence, and enjoy. e 





MSL HAS 
KLIPSCH. 


AND RIGHT NOW IS THE BEST TIME TO BUY. 


klipsch 


Right now is an ideal time to invest in 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeakers at MSL. 
Because Heresy’s are increasing in price, 
beginning May 1st. After that, you'll probably 
never be able to buy so much loudspeaker.for 
so little again. But, between now and May 1, 
1980, MSL can show you a number of com- 
plete expertly-matched systems featuring 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeakers, starting at 
less than $1000! 

For tonal detail, definition, imaging, 
transient response, and durability, the 
Klipsch Heresy loudspeaker has no equal its 


size. It’s also one of the world’s most efficient 
compact, floor-standing loudspeakers. So 
you don’t need a big, powerful amplifier to 
enjoy life-like volumes with the Heresy. 

The Heresy uses the same tweeter and 
midrange driver as the legendary Klipschorn, 
plus a specially-engineered 12-inch woofer. 
The Heresy is two-thirds Klipschorn at less 
than half the price! 

Don’t miss your opportunity to own these 
incredible loudspeakers at a never-to-be- 
repeated price. We invite you to hear Klipsch 
Heresy loudspeakers at MSL this week. 


AEE 
VIS x 


MUSIC SYSTEMS LID 


At Thayer St. & Euclid Ave., Providence 
377 Temple St., New Haven 


65 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 
426 Main St., Worcester 





RAE RE CMR 8 


A streamlined compact from Panasonic 


Mid-fi 
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the one that does, you may have to 
make an effort to ignore the things the 
manufacturer means for you to pay at- 
tention to — such as packaging, 
cosmetics, and technical features (i.e., 


amplifier power and number of speaker 
elements) — and simply listen to the 
sound. Try to find a system that does 
not offend you, rather than one that 
grabs your attention by its spectacular 
sound; as is the case with more expen- 
sive components, the system that 
sounds spectacular in the store is often 
one that will drive you bananas after 


two weeks at home. And don’t forget 
one of the most important advantages 
of small speakers — they can be 
mounted in many different places in 
your listening room. By all means ex- 
periment, especially with locations near 
ear level. You may be surprised to hear 
how airy and natural an inexpensive 
system can be. e 








MASSACHUSETTS 


AUDIO SOUND 
BROOKLINE, MA. 


HYANNIS, MA. 


ACTON, MA. 
ELECTRONIC WORLD 
FRAMINGHAM, MA. 


SOUND II CAMPUS HI FI 


STEREO DISCOUNTERS 


STEREO WORLD 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NAGATRON PHONO CARTRIDGES ARE NOTED FOR: 
RELIABILITY — HIGH RESOLUTION — LOW DISTORTION 
— NON-AGING — EXCEPTIONAL SONIC QUALITY. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE A DRAMATIC IMPROVE- 
MENT IN YOUR HI FI SYSTEM. WE WILL GIVE YOU A SUB- 
STANTIAL ALLOWANCE FOR YOUR OLD CARTRIDGE* 
WHEN YOU TRADE IT IN FORA BRAND NEW HIGH PER- 


FORMANCE NAGATRON PHONO CARTRIDGE. 
*ANY BRAND, ANY MODEL, ANY CONDITION. 


TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE GUIDE 


Our Reg. 


NAGATRON 
Model No. 


You Pay 
ONLY 


Allowance For 
Price Your Cartridge 





165S 
185E 
1751S 


$ 35.00 


$ 8.75 $ 26.25 
45.00 11.25 33.75 
42.50 10.75 31.75 
55.00 13.75 41.25 
55.00 13.75 41.25 
70.00 17.50 52.50 
95.00 23.75 71.25 

135.00 33.75 101.25 





AVAILABLE FROM THESE FINE AUDIO SPECIALISTS 


CUOMO'S 
SALEM, N.H. 


INNER EAR 
LACONIA & CONCORD, N.H. 


SOUND ROOM 
HAMPTON, N.H. 


MAINE 
FRANK X. POMERLEAN 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


SOUND IDEAS 
PORTLAND, ME. 


NO. DARTMOUTH, MA. MANCHESTER, N.H. 
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New RKO Ultrachrome 
is a true chrome tape! 


@" 


ON 


When you're looking for chrome-cassette 
performance, don’t settle for a substitute. 


Did you know that most so-called “chrome” recording tapes 
aren't really chrome at all? They're made of ferric particles, 
treated with cobalt to make them perform at a chrome bias 
setting. Their proper name is “chrome-equivalent” tape. 

New RKO Ultrachrome is a brand-new, second- 
generation, true chrome tape, made of genuine chromium 
dioxide particles. It’s specifically formulated to give high 
output, low distortion, and low noise on quality home cassette 
decks. 

Why settle for a “chrome-equivalent” when you can 
have the real thing? 

Insist on RKO Ultrachrome. 

You owe it to yourself. And to your music. 


a pia RKO TAPE 3 Fairfield Crescent, West Caldwell, N.J. 07006 
~ Bw Telephones: 201-575-8484, 212-233-3520 








Tape 
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user from fouling the tape if he happens 
to give the transport the wrong com- 
mand. 

Stilt more money will get a machine 
that might be classified as “‘profes- 
sional.’’ These machines have the 
higher-fidelity 15 ips speed and half- 
track recording, which cuts the tape 
capacity in half but gives better 
dynamic range. Also in this category are 
four-channel decks, and machines that 
have self-synchronization, which tem- 
porarily make one side of the record 
head into a playback head,*allowing the 
user to record a new track in perfect 
sync with a previously recorded track. 
Generally, these latter two options are 
of interest only to those who record 
their own music. 

cm * * 

All of these features, except for reel- 
size and track options, can be found on 
cassette decks, although some of them 
are available only as specialty items. For 
example, cassette machines with self- 
synchronization are made only by Teac. 
Philips, which still owns the patents on 
the cassette, issues licenses to all 
manufacturers of cassette hardware, 
and early in the game it mandated cer- 
tain rules that would ensure that 
cassettes recorded on one machine could 
be played back on all others. One such 
rule prohibits the manufacture of any 
machine that can record either stereo 
channel individually. However, Teac 
seems to be working on the assumption 
that, since Philips’s patents are soon to 
run out, it can experiment a little. 

Similarly, variations from the stan- 
dard 1% ips speed are rare, but they are 
beginning to show up on more decks. 
Several manufacturers have been ex- 
perimenting with double speed (3% ips), 
in the interests of better fidelity, and at 
least one has introduced a deck that will 
operate, and produce respectable sound, 
at half-speed (15/16 ips). 


Control over bias and equalization is 
more important on cassette machines 
than on open-reel decks, as the differ- 
ences between types of cassettes are 
greater than are the differences between 
reel-to-reel tapes. Many cassette 
machines, in addition to the standard 
switches, have controls that allow the 
user to ‘fine-tune’ the bias — an impor- 
tant feature in that even within each of 
the four major categories various brands 
of tape have slightly differing opti- 
mum bias levels. Some models even 
have built-in microprocessors that do 
the biasing automatically. 

The capacity to mix microphone and 
line sources is a popular option. And 
although almost every high-fidelity 
machine now has Dolby noise-reduc- 
tion, variations are available within this 
feature. If a machine has three heads, 
then in order to monitor the tape 
properly while recording, the machine 
must have two Dolby circuits (“‘double- 
Dolby’) — one for record, one for 
playback — or else the encoded signal 
will sound oyerly bright on playback. 
Some decks allow the Dolhy circuitry to 
be used for other signal sources besides 
the tape, such as Dolby-encoded FM 
broadcasts. The ‘Dolby FM” feature on, 
a tape deck usually includes a tone 
generator and calibration controls for 
matching the tape deck’s Dolby circuits 
to the output of the FM tuner. 

Metering the level of the audio signal 
being recorded is important on a 
cassette deck, since careful record-level 
adjustments are necessary to ensure 
quiet, distortion-free recording. 
Although most machines still use stan- 
dard moving-needle ‘‘VU’’ meters (or 
peak-reading variations of same, 
sometimes with a bright light that 
flashes in response to overly strong 
signals of too short duration to be read 
from the moving needles), many now 
feature fluorescent bar-graphs or arrays 
of light-emitting diodes that light up or 
blink in relation to the strength of the 
incoming signal. These latter meters res- 
pond much faster than conventional 
meters and can be more accurate in 


determining signal peaks. Often their 
working mode can be varied — set to 
display either average signal level or 
peak levels, or to hold peak readings so 
the user can take a close look. Some 
machines even offer separate metering 
for different parts of the audio spec- 
trum, so that the user can see whether 
it’s the low frequencies (no real 
problem) or the highs (watch out for 
overloading) that are peaking. Other 
decks let the user look at the levels of 
the signal after it’s been equalized, 
which provides a much better picture of 
what's actually going onto the tape. 
Finally, the-transports themselves are 
being augmented with all sorts of fancy 
gadgetry. Some offer “variable speed,” 
which allows the user who likes to play 
an instrument along with his recordings 
to ‘‘retune’’ the cassette rather than the 
instrument. Memory rewind is a feature 
that automatically rewinds the tape to a 
pre-determined spot, where it stops or 
begins to play again. A ‘‘program 
search” feature will wind the tape until 
the playback head senses a break in the 
music, and then it stops it before the 
next recorded selection. Some models 
that have program search als ~ count the 
number of selections on a side and let 
the user cue the tape to any one of them. 
Probably the most complex transport 
package comes from Optonica. Besides 
including all of these features on its tape 
deck, the company sells a separate timer 
that, when connected to the deck, will 
turn the machine on or off at pre-set 
times. The Optonica timer can be 
programed to accommodate up to 40 


. events over a period of a week and can 


even be used to control other electrical 
appliances, such as a lamp or a coffee- 
maker. 

As microprocessing integrated cir- 
cuits are further developed, and as their 
cost and the cost of other technological 
developments in sound recording come 
down, you can be sure that there will be 
more and more complicated machines to 
play with — machines that will do more 
for the user and will make better re- 


cordings. e 





Components 


Continued from page 68 
add-on to a stereo system, but these 
days it seems that nearly everyone has 
one. Unless you are involved with 
music professionally, you will probably 
be happier with a cassette deck than 
with a reel-to-reel tape machine. 
Stereo cassette recorders, like re- 
ceivers, range from very simple to very 
complex in their front-panel control 
arrays; there is a lot of technical jargon 
associated with their design, but they 
are also very competitive in real per- 
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formance. 

Again, you should study the front 
panel: are the controls logically 
arranged and clearly labeled? Is it easy 
to insert and remove cassettes? Take out 
the cassette and ask your dealer to show 
you the recording head; will you be able 
to reach it easily with an alcohol- 
moistened cotton swab for periodic 
cleaning? Watch the meters while re- 
cording: do they respond quickly to the 
bursts of transient energy in music and 
settle down quickly when the music 
stops, or do they wander sluggishly? 

To test a recorder, record a few 
minutes of music from a record, then re- 
wind the tape and re-cue the record so 
that you can compare the sound of the 
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tape to that of the record, adjusting the 
recorder’s output level control so as to 
match the loudness of the two signals 
while switching back and forth be- 
tween them. Ideally, the recording will 
be a nearly exact duplicate of the signal 
fed to the tape. Listen for a wavering or 
gargling quality in sustained piano 


. tones; that would indicate a problem 


with flutter. And listen to the overall 
tonal balance of instruments and voices. 
If the recording is duller or brighter 
than the original, the. recorder’s bias 
probably is not optimally matched for 
the tape in use. (The recorder will have 
bias/EQ switching for each class of 
tape, and some higher-priced decks also 

Continued on page 118 








The world’s first 
Computer Controlled Loudspeakers 
are here! 


The all new KLH line, The KLH 1. KLH 2. Join us on the date below and the 
And KLH 3. KLH factory rep will give an audio-visual 
For the first time ever, you'll hear demonstration. You'll hear every con- 
impressive, full-range performance from ceivable kind of music— symphonic to 
speaker cabinets just one-fourth the size of rock — on state-of-the-art equipmert 
comparably priced conventional speakers. played through KLH Computer Controlled 
In fact we invite you to t Loudspeakers. 


So come on in. And be 
among the first to hear the 
new KLH line. The first 
great speakers that happen 
to be small. 


compare KLH’s new Com- 
puter Controlled Loud- 
speakers with any other 
speaker near the price— 
regardless of size. 


A special demonstration by the KLH factory rep. 





Boston: | May 20, 1980, noon to 6 PM 
at Copley Camera, 480 Boylston Street 


Worcester: May 21, 1980, noon to 7 PM 
at Natural Sound West, 319 Main Street 
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have a bias-trim control to compensate 
for the finer gradations in tape sensi- 
tivity within each class.) In recorders 
without a bias-trim knob, there is an in- 
ternal trimmer which a service shop can 
set to match a chosen brand of tape; ot 
you can experiment to find which tape 
works best with the factory settings of 
the machine. 


Installation 

Hooking up a stereo-component sys- 
tem at home is easier if you plan, but it 
usually isn’t difficult anyway. (And if 
you really find it a bother, your dealer 
probably can be persuaded to come out 
to your home’and install it for you, for A home cassette deck from Pioneer 
$30 or so.) 

The record player wants to be placed booklet to see which plug is for the right scale at its 
on a stable, level, vibration-free surface channel and which is for the left.) ceeding to set the tracking force itself. 
such as a sturdy shelf or heavy cabinet. The adjustment of vertical tracking When you're finished with that, set the 
Put the receiver someplace nearby, force on your tonearm is important. The ‘‘anti-skating’’ control to the same value 
where the cables from the record player __ instructions for the cartridge will ordi- as the tracking force. 
can reach it. Typically there are four narily specify a range of recommended There probably will be a piece of 
wires emerging from the back of the forces. Usually the best performance — ribbon wire packed with the receiver to 
turntable: an AC power cord, to be (and, believe it or not; the least record serve as a temporary FM antenna; con- 
plugged into any convenient wall out- wear) will occur at or near the maxi- nect it to the marked FM terminals on 
let or into an AC outlet on the back of mum recommended tracking force, so the back of the receiver and stretch out 
the receiver; a grounding wire, to be _ set it there — unless the maximum is its T arms. In most cases you will soon 
fastened under the “ground” thumb- over two-and-a-half grams, in which want to replace it with a better antenna 
screw on the receiver's back panel; and case use two-and-a-half. Note that with © — at a minimum, the cheapest and 
a pair of signal cables to be plugged into most turntables you must first balance simplest rabbit-ear type of TV antenna, 
the receiver's phono-input sockets the tonearm so that it floats level, so that you can easily rotate it to opti- 
(Check the turntable’s instruction order to calibrate the tracking-force Continued on page 120 
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This super sophisticated Supertuner’ car 
—e———E stereo remembers, searches and tunes into stations 
Tape hisses softly : is it travels over the heads. Dolby* all bv itself. 
a feature of this system, gets rid of that noise electronically. KE-5000 [))-dash all-electronic Supertuner’ AM 
900 This in-dash cassette deck has a Dolby ** noise FM stereo with cassette deck. Dolby ‘* on both FM 
reduction system for both tape and FM modes. Supertuner” , See Tigre cae bs gy reer 
AM/FM circuitry. A stereo/mono switch. Local/distance and cassette clec k. Digital readout fot station fre 
switch. Volume, tone and balance controls. Automatic muting quency and tine. 10 station pre-set tuning. Station 
on FM stereo. Locking fast forward and rewind. And auto- selection through scan and seek controls. Muting, 
Matic EjeCt. Dolby isa cegstered trademark uf Duby Laboratories, Inc stereo/mono and local/distance switches. Built-in 
fader control. One vear limited warranty parts and 


TS-695 6"x 9" three-way labor. 

speakers. High efficiency 

20 oz. magnet. Unob- 

structed bridgeless ® 
construction. 40 watts YPIONIEER ’ 


power handling. 
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Performance and reliability. That's why 73 of the top 100 ; e 

radio stations that use turntables use Technics direct { rsvolebeablos 
drive turntables. In fact, of those stations surveyed by 

Opinion Research Corporation, Technics was chosen 

6 to | over the nearest competitor. 

Why did station engineers choose Technics direct 
drive: “Latest state of the art.” “Reliability and past 
experience.” “Low rumble, fast start.” “Wow and flutter, 
direct drive and constant speed.” To quote just a few. 
And you'll choose Technics for the same reasons. 

The D-Series. Three turntables that start at $125. 
Each with 0.03% wow and flutter and —75 dB rumble. 
That’s unsurpassed performance for the price. 

The Q-Series. Two turntables with speed accuracy 
of 99.998%, wow and flutter of 0.025% and —78 dB 
rumble. No wonder so many radio stations choose 
Technics quartz-locked turntables. 

The MK2 Series. Three turntables with a startup time 
of 0.7 seconds, or 4 of a revolution. And the accuracy 
of Technics quartz-locked pitch control. That's perform- 
ance good enough for the most demanding professional. 

Then there’s the SL-10 ($600). The turntable of 
the 80's. Not much bigger than a record jacket, it has a 
quartz-locked direct-drive motor and a servo-controlled 
linear tracking arm. But what really makes it unique is 
what it can do: Play with all the accuracy Technics is so 
famous for, even on its side or upside down. 

Technics direct drive. The turntables that top radio 
stations use. lechnics recommended prices. but actual price will be set by deale 
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A cassette deck designed for use with the new metal tapes from Sharp 


Continued from page 118 
mize reception of each FM gtation in 
turn. 

Connecting the speaker wires to the 
terminals on the back of the receiver is 
usually a bit of a bother — pulling apart 
the two conductors in each wire 
stripping off a half-inch of insulation 
from each, and getting each wire 
attached to its terminal without any 
loose strands hanging free. One two- 
conductor wire goes to the left pair of 
terminals, another to the right. Then the 
wires are neatly strung along the wall to 


where the speakers will be, and the 
process is repeated — split the wires, 
strip the insulation, attach securely to 
the terminals on the back of the speaker 
without leaving loose strands. Make 
sure the right wire went to the right- 
hand speaker, of course, and similarly 
for the left. One important question re- 
mains: have you connected the two 
speakers identically, or will the left 
speaker be pushing while the right is 
pulling? This ‘phasing’ matter is easily 
settled: set the two speakers face-to- 
face (nearly touching), plug the re- 


ceiver’s power cord into a wall socket; 
switch it on, and play some music. After 
a few moments, swap the connection of 
the two wire conductors at the back of 
one of the speakers (either one), and 
listen some more. The connection that 
produces the louder, boomier sound is 
the correct one. After you get that right, 
put the speakers where you want to 
have them, preferably arranged so that 
the two speakers are equally distant 
from your favorite chair. 

Then sit back and enjoy. the music. 
You've earned it. e 





Marriage 


Continued from page 54 

cover, and go sit down; there, using the 
wireless remote control, you advance 
the playback head to the beginning of 
the Third Symphony and it. begins to 
play. 

You recall that you’ve been wonder- 
ing about the origin of the laser (and the 
derivation of that word), so you switch 
the TV to the Teletext information 
channel, telephone the Teletext dis- 
tribution center, and ask. Shortly an 
encyclopedia article on the laser starts 

_ Tolling across your screen. If you want- 
ed a pefmanent copy of the informa- 
tion for reference, you could videotape 
the presentation, or couple the signal 
into your home computer and store it in 
the computer’s memory, or use the com- 
puter’s word-processor interface mod- 
ule (which operates your electric type- 
writer) to print out the story on paper. 
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But in this case you don’t bother. 

Instead you decide to pay this 
month’s utility bills. First you punch 
the information from each bill into your 
computer, which adds it to previous 
data and produces a graph of your ener- 
gy-usage patterns for this year as com- 
pared with last year’s. Since you're pay- 
ing these bills, the computer subtracts 
the amounts from your checking-ac- 
count balance and shows you the new 
balance. Now, you have two payment 
options: either you can instruct the 
computer to print out the checks, which 
you will mail the next day; or you can 
have your computer call up the bank’s 
computer and, using its Tele-check 
service, automatically transfer the funds 
from your account directly into the 
utility companies’ accounts — saving 
the 25-cent stamp. and the uncertainty 
of postal delivery. 

It’s now nine o'clock, and you have a 
programing conflict: Channel 4 is 
showing basketball playoffs, and at the 
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same time your cable system’s FM 
channel is carrying a terrific all-Wag- 
ner concert by the Chicago Symphony, 
relayed live via satellite from WFMT. 
You decide to watch the NBA game and 
record the concert for later listening; 
but since you want a flawless record- 
ing, you decide to tape it digitally in- 
stead of using your regular audio-cas- 
sette recorder. You switch the FM tuner 
from its antenna to the cable input and 
connect the tuner’s output to your Digi- 
tal VCR Converter. This converter ac- 
cepts the stereo audio signals, converts 
them into digital form, and processes 
the digital signal to make it look like a 
video signal; its output is then con- 
nected to, and recorded on, your video- 
cassette recorder. When this recording 
is later played back through the Digital 
VCR Converter and decoded back into 
stereo audio, the original sound will be 
reproduced perfectly with no added dis- 
tortion, flutter, or noise. 

Continued on page 122 





The 61 Tech Hifi stores 
have Hitachi cassette decks 
at volume prices. 


If you’re thinking about 
buying a cassette deck, 
you'll find Hitachi is a 
leader in tape deck tech- 
nology. And chances are 
you'll find the best price at 
Tech Hifi. Here’s the 
reason why. 


We have 61 stores. 
which means we buy 
Hitachi in greater volume 
than most stores. 


Which means you buy 
Hitachi from us at lower 
prices than most stores. 
And Tech Hifi also gives 
you important extra guar- 
antees you can’t get at 
other stores. Like our 7- 
Day Moneyback Guaran- 
tee and 2-Month Defective 
Exchange. 


This week, we invite 
you to come play the 
Hitachi D22s cassette 
deck. It’s a new slimline 
design, so it will fit easily 
into your present stereo 
setup. And it has a 3- 
position tape selector for 
best performance with 
the most popular tapes. 


Best of all, the Hitachi 
D22s is priced under $160, 
and makes really great- 
sounding tapes. Since the 
D22s allows you to make 
your own recordings, it 
can actually pay for itself! 

Take advantage of 
Tech Hifi’s volume buying 
advantage. Listen to what 
your money can buy ina 
Tech Hifi soundroom this 
week. 
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tech hifi 


Quality components at the baci price. 
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By the end of the NBA game, which 
the Celtics win, you are feeling the need 
for a light snack. So you whip out your 
video disc of Julia Child’s Greatest Hits, 
switch the player’s output to the 
kitchen TV, and follow her step-by-step 
explication to produce a tasty omelet. 

To close the evening, you finger 
through your collection of video discs. 
Will you watch a favorite movie — 
Close Encounters, with the visual 
poetry of its dancing lights and its stu- 
pendous Dolby-processed stereo sound- 
track, or Nashville or Apocalypse Now, 
with their still more complex and rich 
stereo soundtracks? Or the Kirov Bal- 
let’s performance of Swan Lake, with 
Tchaikovsky's colorful music, or Pava- 
rotti and the Met in the last act of Bo- 
heme? Or a punk-rock group video- 
taped in concert complete with exotic 
costumes and bizarre on-stage act, or an 
intriguing recording of modern jazz ac- 
companied by abstract synthesized 
video art? 

Before going to bed, you pop a tape 
of Fresh Aire into your cassette ma- 
chine and punch the “auto” button on 
your stereo system’s master digital pro- 
gramer/timer. At 7 a.m. it will switch it- 
self on and wake you with a Ba- 
roque/rock fusion of musical styles, and 
activate a relay to start heating your 
morning coffee. Twenty minutes later it 


will automatically switch on the TV for 
the morning news, weather, and traffic 
report, and activate your computer to 
print out a reminder list of the things 
you are supposed to do today. As you 
leave, you tell the TV to shut itself off, 
and as you lock the front door, you tell 
the burglar alarm to turn on; it con- 
firms the command, announcing 
through its little speaker, “Alarm on. 
Have a nice day.” 
* * * 

As we said, this story is just a dream. 
But it is not a fantasy. Every bit of tech- 
nology mentioned actually exists today, 
awaiting only the decision to mass-pro- 
duce, sell, and ‘interface’ the various 
parts of the system (i.e., wire them to 
work together properly). 

Take TV with stereo sound, for 
example. It’s already on the air in Japan, 
and in the US the wiring is in place to 
permit the networks to distribute wide- 
band high-quality two-channel sound 
around the country with the picture. 
The only remaining obstacles are: 1) 
FCC approval of a system for relaying 
two-channel sound over the air from lo- 
cal TV stations to your house, 2) the 
manufacturing of TV.sets and TV- 
sound tuners with two-channel decod- 
ers (again, these are on sale in Japan), 
and 3) acommitment by the networks to 
produce programs with two-channel 
sound. At the producers’ option, the 


two channels of audio can be used either 
for stereo or for bilingual sound — Eng- 
lish on one channel and Spanish (or 
whatever) on the other. When the 
broadcasts start, manufacturers will be 
ready to supply video-cassette record- 
ers capable of recording stereo sound 
with Dolby noise reduction. And video 
discs — both the optical variety (Mag- 
navision and Pioneer) and the me- 
chanical type (RCA, Zenith, CBS) — are 
also capable of two-channel sound, al- 
though the first generation of RCA 
video-disc players has only mono- 
sound circuitry, since it was designed to 
play through your present TV rather 
than routing the sound through your 
stereo hi-fi system. 

The scenario described in the story is 
not the only one, of course; the tech- 
nology of the ‘80s will provide you with 
lots of choices. For example, instead of 
dialing up a Teletext information serv- 
ice to send an article about lasers to your 
TV screen, you could have just turned 
to your video-disc library; an entire en- 
cyclopedia can be put on just a few video 
discs. With this information-storage ca- 
pacity, will there be enough need for a 
Teletext service to make it a commer- 
cially viable enterprise? Time will tell. 
Our scenario described technical pos- 
siblities; whether they are used, and 
how, depends on what you and other 
people decide you want. ° 
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IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE TO BOSTON 
A BREAKTHROUGH IN SONIC 


EXCELLENCE... 








THE TRIAD LOUDSPEAKER 
IS HERE! _ 





A bold new 
approach in 
loudspeaker 
design — the 
Traid Loudspeaker 
will deliver 

tight, trans- : 
parent, room- 
filling sound, 
from a speaker 
that will not 
physically fill 
the room. Open, 
airy, and very 
real. 


a 








WEIGHT - 35 Ibs. 
DIMENSIONS: 18's” - Front 
14%" - Sides 
6%" - Height 
5 YFAR WARRANTY — PARTS & LABOR 


HI-Fl WILL NEVER BE THE SAME AGAIN! 


& Hi-Fi 





480 Boylston Street ¢ Boston © 266-2202 
9-5 Weekdays, 10-3 Saturday 
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The Triad Speaker 

— a small three-way 
system & impressive 
performance versus 
any loudspeaker 
regardless of 

size or price. 
Realistic reproduction 
in any room, of any size. 
Decor a problem.? 
Not with the 

Triad. Stop in 

today and audition 
one of the 

exciting 

new Triad 

Speakers. 

















Introducing infinity 


Reference 


the three big names = Studio Monitor 


The Reference Studio 
Monitor has a 12-inch three- 


speakers vy 
e polypropylene 12-inch 


woofer and 5-inch midrange 
designed to appeal to listeners 
who enjoy the characteristic 
‘San and tonal balance of a 
=m, Infinity RS genuine studio monitor. The 
ee oe. a Reference Studio Monitor is 
Our remarkably inexpensive RSa Infinity speaker very efficient, requiring as 
has a polypropylene woofer and EMIT tweeter. Atwo- little as 10 watts to play to a 
way speaker so incredibly advanced that the room-filling level. To attest to 
midrange gap has been eliminated. In fact, it its studio monitor capability, 
produces better midrange clarity better than most it can also handle up to 250 of 
three-way designs. RMS power. The Reference 
No full-range two-way speaker has ever come close Studio Monitor is housed in a 
to the RSa’s musical realism, richness, and three- hand-rubbed oak veneer 
dimensionality of sound at any price. Nor, for that cabinet with a removable 
matter, have many (much more expensive) three-way _ brown cloth grille. 
systems. 


Infinity’s RSb speaker fs a three-way, 10-inch system that uses lightweight 


and extremely rigid polypropylene drivers both for the woofer and the mid- 
range and the company’s acclaimed electromagnetic induction tweeter 
(EMIT) 

Housed in a hand-rubbed oak veneer cabinet with a removable brown cloth 
grille, the RSb has a frequency response of 42 to 32,000 Hz, crossover 
frequencies at 600 and 4,000 Hz, and can be used with amplifiers and receivers 
delivering up to 200 watts per channel (RMS) 


INTINIKY 


We get you back to what it’s all about. Music. 


Optional at extra cost: Electronic crossover and room equalization unit with RS 2.5 and metal mounting brackets with InfiniTesimal! 
©1979 by Infinity Systems, Inc., 7930 Deering Avenue, Canoga Park, CA 91304. (213) 883-4800. 
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SS oS Quality components at the right price. == 
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CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St SAUGUS RI. 1 Augustine Plaza Shes. Wadi. $60 So. Broaden (Pa 28) 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road PROVIDENCE, R.I. 165 Angell nel 
DANVERS 198 Endicott St STONEHAM 352 Main Street WARWICK, RI. 1989 Post Road 

DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy (Rt. 1) WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue a 


Our ‘HIF! BARGAIN CENTERS’: CAMBRIDGE 95 First St. Lechmere Square — WALTHAM 667 Main Street 
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(Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be avialable in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
TECH HIF! STORES are also in Vermont. New York. New Jersey. Connecticut. Michigan and Ohio 




















HIGHLIGHTS 


e Public and in-store demonstrations of e City-wide showings of a new film, 
the new video technologies; cassette “THE LINK BETWEEN US. .. Electronics,” 
recorders, videodisc players, personal featuring Stevie Wonder, Kenny Rogers, 
computers, TV games. Jim Henson and The Muppets® and other 
international celebrities. 


e Clinics and presentations on new audio 
products for home and auto: how to e@ Free newspaper supplement, pamphlets 
choose a sound system that’s right for you. and brochures with information on all 
consumer electronics products including 
@ Visits to local radio and TV stations. what’s available and where. 
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SEE NEXT WEEK’S PHOENIX FOR A COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 
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ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION (ea) CONSUMER ELECTRONICS GROUP 














E.|.A. JUBILEE 


Special From Ellis, Inc. 
Sparkomatic Sound Buys 





SK 6522T 6 x 9 Deck Mount Speaker Set 

e 6” x 9” air suspension woofers with 20 oz. 
Barium Ferrite magnets ¢ 3” midrange 
speakers ¢ Dome-horn loaded 1%” tweeters 
e 1%" voice coils ¢ Handles full 40 watts of 
steady audio power with up to 80 watt peaks 
e Heat resistant Thermo Test grilles 


Reg. $110.95 Our Reg. $66.95 
JUBILEE SPECIAL $59.95 


SR 3300 High Power Auto Reverse Cassette 
AM/FM Stereo 

¢ Separate Variable Controls for Bass and 
Treble ¢ Separate Balance and Fader Controls 
e Auto Reverse for Continuous Play 

¢ Electronic Controls for Loudness, Muting, 
High Filter and AM/FM e Tape Direction 
Control and Indicators e Audio Power: 45 
Watts at 10% (RMS) THD. 40 Watts at 1% 
(RMS) THD. 


Reg. $399.95 Our Reg. $299.95 
JUBILEE SPECIAL $259.95 


¢ FM-10/FM converter 
¢ 3 position mode switch AM/FM, 
AFC lock 


Special $1 6.95 








For those of us who can’t 


afford to take chances... 
The all new 
Fuzzbuster Il 
Multi-Band 
Radar 
Detector 


$89.95 


Fuzzbuster II receives all bands of traffic radar, 
including X, K, Y and the experimental bands. 
It alerts you up to three miles of radar’s 
random reach with a short initial beep. Its 
warning light stays on until you're all clear. 

If you're a high mileage driver who can't 
afford to take chances, Fuzzbuster |! Multi- 
Band is for you 

Fuzzbuster Il Multi-Band. . 
without it! 


Don't be caught 





Other AM/FM cassettes and 8 tracks 
from $99.95 





‘FOG LIGHTS & by 


HEADLIGHT KITS flesffic r 


Famous Hella H4 Quartz Halogen Headlamp Conversions to feplace 7” and 
5%,” sealed-beam headlamps. 

The simplest, most inexpensive way to obtain a tremendous-improvement in 
lighting. 

All Hella halogen H1 and H4 conversion units are approved to FMVSS 108 for 
street use of motorcycles. Headlamps are not approved for street use in motor 
vehicles, other than motorcycles, and must be restricted to off-road and motor 
sports applications when installed in these, vehicles. 





COMPUCRUISE 
MODEL 44 














An onboard navigational computer for 
automobiles, trucks, and recreational vehicles. 
Features cruise control, fuel management 
system, trip computer, multifunctioned quartz 
crystal time counter, plus many other 
functions 


$199.95 





COME uenuee MODEL 28 A.R.A. SPEED 
| CONTROL 


Pa paring pseeiy 
pet: pKext § 





PRP SOND | 


28 Up-To-The Instant Performance Readouts 

To Help Boost Driving Efficiency, Cut Costs. 

¢ Accurately monitors fuel usage (MPG) and 
speed (MPH) both current and average. 

¢ Displays distance traveled, fuel used since 
fill-up. 

* Shows fuel remaining, and time and 
distance-to-go until empty 

¢ Complete trip computing — shows time on 


trip, distance traveled, 
$129.95 


Your “Silent Chauffeur” 
from 


$119.95 
Tap Up Feature 
Resume Feature 
Coast Feature 











and fuel used on trip. 
Prices good thru 6/15/80 

















Please send me 
information on 
SPRINT LTD. 
the long 
distance phone 
service at short 
distance rates. 


Save up to 50% on 
long distance. 


If your calls total as little as 
$20 a month to major metro- 
politan areas in the U.S., we can 
save you money with our inno- 
pos SPRINT LTD telephone 


9 With SPRINT LTD, you 
cut aye lon | distance bill t we o 
much as ha 

SPCommunications is able to 
provide this service at such 
startling rates since our facilities 
are not fully utilized by our busi- 
ness customers on nights, week- 
ends, and holidays. 


P.O. Box 261 
Boston University Station 
Boston MA 02215 


(Please Print) 
Name 


We don’t replace your 
present system. There is no 
equipment to install. No addi- 
tional subscriber lines are 
needed. No long term commit- 
ments. 

You simply use our long dis- 
tance phone service rather than 
that of the telephone com- 
pany... at substantial savings! 

Put SPRINT LTD to work 
for you today. Just send in the 
coupon below for your free 
information package. 








Address 
City 





State 





Phone ( 














OUTSIDE UNDER 
OUR TENT 


Le) 
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Friday & Saturday, 


SAVE $$$ ON 
PORTABLE 
VIDEO 


May 23rd & May 24th 


9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


An OUTDOOR hands on seminar featuring the latest in portable 
Video Cassette Recorders and portable Color Video Cameras. 
Our. Video Experts will Show you the many features and advan- 


tages in portable video equipment 


at 
he 


New England’s most complete Video Center 


tk Sa a 


SS = Video Entertainment Centers, Inc 


i 





714 Washington St-Dedham-MA-02026 .(617)329-3570 


i 


RCA-VHS 
6 hour 
$14.95 

No Limit 
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Continued from page 52 

about this kind of symbolic video 
violence, in which the child actually 
participates? The salesmen who sell 
these games will agree that they produce 
a kind of frenzy in the players; the 
salesmen themselves feel it while play- 
ing the games during slack periods. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Richard Goldwater, a 
Boston-area psychiatrist, the important 
thing is not that tension is created but 
that it is left unresolved. ‘These games 
build tension without using it to create a 
structure, or some other way of satisfac- 
torily releasing it,’ he says. “An in- 
crease in tension aims toward some 
form of conception, whether mental or 
biological. If this ‘aim is frustrated, peo- 
ple don’t learn; the games may promote 
hand-eye coordination, which is good, 
but there is no character of cognitive de- 
velopment.” 

Whether video games actually 
promote character development will not 
be investigated in this essay, but there 
are video games that teach. Every 
system has a cartridge that plays the 
game of hangman, in which the com- 
puter or an opponent picks a word ‘and 
you try to guess the word one letter at a 
time. Systems can also pose arithmetic 
problems, or train visual memory by 
playing Concentration, or’ train 
auditory memory and pitch recognition 
with a game that requires the player to 
repeat a sequence of up to 32 musical 
notes. 

Still, the most significant thing that a 
video-game system can do is more im- 
portant than any of these things: it ex- 
poses young children to computers in a 
direct way. The Mattel and Atari 
systems have cartridges that teach 
BASIC, the language used by almost all 
home computers in the $500 to $3000 
price range. Bally’s Level 1 and the 
Magnavox Odyssey 2 have similar in- 
structional programs. The APF 
Imagination Machine and Mattel’s 
Intellivision video-game consoles can 
actually nest inside larger consoles, with 
full-sized keyboards and additional 
processors, that turn them into a junior- 
sized Radio Shack TRS-80 or Apple II. 

The original reason for this is simply 
commercial. When the child is ready for 
a larger computer, he or she has been 
trained to use it and can appreciate its 
expanded capabilities. But a vital social 
purpose is being served here, too. Our 
future culture will be generously pop- 
ulated with computers. Anyone who 
has not been familiar with them almost 
from childhood will be at a severe disad- 
vantage, almost as illiterates are today. 
This means, of course, that it is already 
too late for you and me. We might as 
well go ahead and rot our minds with 
endless games of Pong while our 
children prepare to meet the future. @ 





YOUR OWN 


RECORDING 
STUDIO? 


Next time you step into a recording 
studio, stop and take a look around. A lot 
of stuff, right? Pretty expensive? You bet!! 
Who's paying for all of that? When you 
write your check at the end of the session, 
you know who! At the end of a few 
months, add those checks up and... 
Wow! That's a lot of money for a tape of 
your tunes! Now — compare that money 
z. to the price of a complete TASCAM SERIES 
© recording studio. Close? You bet! But the 
TASCAM studio is yours 24 hours a day. 
Now you record when the time is right for 
_ your music instead of pushing it out on 
demand as the minutes roll by and the dollars leave your savings account. 
The longer you have that studio, the cheaper it becomes. (You’ve stopped writing 
those fat checks!) So instead of thinking about that next big bill, you'll be thinking 
about that next big song. 





Need we say more? 


E.U. Wurlitzer has the complete line of TASCAM SERIES recording equipment on 
display; Tascam 80-8 eight track with integral DBX noise reduction, 35-2 two track 
mastering deck, mixing consoles, microphones, monitors, the works. We even have 
books on recording, and the pros to show you how to set the stuff up and use it 
properly. We even have packaging to fit your budget. 


If you are a steady working musician, or want to set up a studio as a business, you can 
even finance it, like a car, and take it home next week. 


So what are you waiting for? E.U. Wurlitzer is located at 360 Newbury St. 
TASCAM SERIES recording equipment is located on the fourth floor .. . waiting for you! 


Your own recording studio? You bet! 


TASCAM SERIES » TEAC 


A new generation of recording instruments “musicians are our only business” 


for a new generation of recording artists. 
EY WURLITZER 


INC. 





In conjunction with the Boston fine musical instruments 


Consumer Electronics Jubilee, o¢ BOSTON 
Wurlitzer’s is sponsoring a 360 NEWBURY ST. (617) 261-8133 


§ TEAC/TASCAM Demonstration Clinic @ 
May 22nd thru the 24th from 10 a.m. - § ' FRAMINGHAM routes 
280 WORCESTER RD. (617) 878-3530 











5 p.m. at our Boston store! 








Portable video camera with optical viewfinder from Panasonic (left), one with electronic viewfinder (center), and one 
with built-in-optical finder from JVC (right) 


Cameras 


Continued from page 38 

species, optical and electronic; the 
former will allow you to see only what 
you would with your own eyes, but the 
latter lets you see exactly what the lens 
sees — if you're using, say, a zoom lens, 
the image in an optical viewfinder won't 
zoom with it, leaving you to guess what 
you're getting on tape. You can also 
play back recorded material through an 
electronic viewfinder, which may make 
one worth the $200 it usually adds to 
the price of the camera. 

The most important part of any 
video-tape camera is its imaging system. 
Imaging tubes capture brightness and 
color information, which is then com- 
bined with the synchronization pulses 
that keep the recorded picture stable on 
the playback screen. The least-expen- 
sive system currently available uses a 
single vidicon tube positioned behind a 
striped color filter. This system can 
record in both color and in black-and- 
white, but its overall sharpness is 
limited to that of the color filter. 

More expensive one-tube nuvicon 
and saticon color cameras are also 
becoming available. The nuvicon 
camera will be able to work below five 
foot-candles (i.e., under fairly normal 
indoor light conditions). Saticon units 
are noted for their accurate color capa- 
bility and the lack of lag, or image blur- 
ring, common to vidicons and nuvicons 
There are three-tube systems, but while 
they provide the highest resolution and 
color fidelity, they're quite expensive. It 
should also be noted that in most home 
video-tape systems, the recorder itself 
may be the limiting factor. The image 
you record, of course, is only as good as 
the weakest link in your system. 

Probably the most noticeable problem 
with video cameras ‘is that the image 
blurs (lags) when the camera is moved 
during shooting, especially in low-light 
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situations. Imaging systems that use 
saticons, plumbicons, or charge-couple- 
device (CCD) sensors show little lag, 
but generally they’re very expensive. 
Noise, which on a TV screen appears as 
snow, can be another problem, but any 
drawbacks of the signal-to-noise ratio 
common fo home video players can 
hardly be detected on a standard TV 
screen. In any case, before you buy a 
camera, you should make sure it’s com- 
patible with the recorder you want to 
use; often a VHS camera and a Beta- 
type recorder are not matched. Your 
dealer ought to be able to make the re- 
quired connections for you. 

And while you're thinking of seeing 
the dealer, you might also want to con- 
sider how much money you’ré going to 
have to give him. For example, 
Panasonic and Quasar have recently 
begun to produce ‘units with optical 
viewfinders for $670. The JVC GxX- 
33U, with a three-to-one zoom lens and 
an optical through-the-lens viewfinder, 
sells for $850. Panasonic will market a 
unit with a six-to-one zoom and an elec- 
tronic viewfinder for $1000, and Sony, 
Sharp, Toshiba, and Sanyo already 
produce similar units for about $1400. 

A most impressive camera in terms of 
features is the RCA CC004 (also sold as 
the Panasonic WV-3200). Not only does 
it mount on your shoulder for steadier 
pictures, but it has an electronic view- 
finder and a motorized macro-zoom 
lens. 

Operating a color-video-tape camera 
is fairly simple. The battery-powered 
portable recorder connects to the camera 
by a single cable that carries power to 
the camera and audio- and video-signal 
information back to the recorder; it 
even connects the remote-control switch 
featured on many cameras to allow you 
to turn your recorder on and off from 
where you're shooting. To record, you 
simply push the “record” and “‘play’’ 
buttons simultaneously, just as you 
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would with a conventional audio-tape 
recorder. 

Since video-imaging tubes can be 
damaged if they’re exposed to strong 
sunlight (especially when the camera's 
power is off), you have to let the camera 
warm up for about 10 seconds before 
removing the lens cap. If your camera 
has an electronic viewfinder, or if 
you're hooked up to an auxiliary live 
monitor, you'll know when you're 
ready because the monitor screen will 
fill with snow. If your camera has an 
optical viewfinder, you'll have to esti- 
mate warmup time. 

With the lens cap off, you next set the 
aperture, although many video cameras 
now have systems built in to do this 
automatically. Focusing is, of course, a 
manual operation. If your unit is 
equipped with a zoom lens (which will 
add about $100 to the camera’s price), 
you'll be able to shoot both closeups 
and wide-angle shots without refocus- 
ing or moving a step. If your lens has 
macro capability, you can fill the frame 
with tiny objects, like stamps or type- 
written titles. Without a macro lens, you 
can still get in very close, by using a 
closeup attachment screwed into the 
lens’s filter holder. 

Many of the better video cameras 
have a _ color-temperature-adjustment 
control, to let you set the unit for proper 
color in daylight, under quartz lights, or 
even under fluorescent light. Some 
cameras have two color-adjustment 
controls that you set — with the unit 
aimed at a pure white object (usually a 
standard cardboard target)-— by align- 
ing a built-in color meter. 

Now you're ready to shoot. The 
camera itself is turned off and on by a 
button on its pistol grip, and electronic 
viewfinders have pilot lights that come 
on to tell you your recording is under 
way. Now go tell the neighborhood kids 
that you'll put them on television if 
they'll wash your car. e 
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to Musi 
Excellence 


THE YAMAHA CR-640 RECEIVER — 
FINE AUDIO PERFORMANCE AND 
UNCOMMON CONTROL VERSATILITY 



































YAMAHA | O44 


Balanced Design for Total 
Performance — from Input to Output 











“Balanced Design” means we balance the buality of the tuner, preamp and 
power amp in every Yamaha receiver. Each section is matched from its very 
first design stage to the other two, so not only is each section comparable to 
a fine separate component, but all three work together for superb music 
fidelity 








Malco Electronics 

5 Wolcott Ave Chestnut Hill Mall Mall of New Han 

Lawrence, MA Route 9 1500 S. Willow St 

685-4383 Newton, MA Manchester, NH 
964-4411 603-627-4600 

Manchester Music Audio Center 

968 Elm St 102 Mount Auburn St 269 Thaver St 

Manchester, NH Harvard Sbuare Providence, RI 

603-623-3536 Cambridge, MA 401-274-8900 
492.4411 

Soundtrak Audio 520 Amherst St 

632 Belmont St 874 Commonwealth Ave Rte 1O1A 

Brockton, MA Boston, MA Nashua, NH 

586-8470 738-4411 603-880-7300 


Tweeter Etc. 82 Burlington Mall Rd 14 Front St 
86 Worcester Kd The Market Place Worcester, MA 
Framingham, MA , Burlington, MA 752.2400 
879-1500 273-2200 


SINCE 1887 € YAMAHA NIPPON GAKKI CO., LTD. HAMAMATSU, JAPAN 
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NIDEODISC 
SNEAK 
PREVIEW. 


On Wednesday, May 21, 
from 11 am until 8:30 pm, The 
Video Center presents a sneak 
preview of the new Pioneer VP- 
1000 Videodisc player. The VP- 
1000 uses a laser optical scan- 
ning system to reproduce pic- 
tures of superlative quality 
through any TV set. 


With the Pioneer VP-1000 
Videodisc player, you'll be able 
to watch great movies (like 
“Jaws”, “Smokey and the Ban- 
dit”, and “Psycho”) in your own 
home, at a cost of about $25 per 
feature film. You'll also enjoy 
performances by your favorite 
musicians (such as Blondi and 
Todd Rundgren) like you've 
never enjoyed them before. 

The videodiscs -them- 
selves are next-to-impossible to 
damage. So they “look” as good 
after 1000 plays as they did when 
new! And, unlike other videodisc 
systems, the Pioneer VP-1000 
is capable of high fidelity stereo 
sound . 

This amazing new home 
entertainment medium also gives 
you a variety of interesting view- 
ing options, such as freeze-frame, 
slow motion, fast scan, and more. 
And it comes with full wireless 
remote control. 


The Pioneer VP-1000 
won't be available for sale until 
September, 1980. But the enter- 
tainment possibilities it presents 
are so exciting, we’re sure you'll 
enjoy a demonstration. Get a 
glimpse of the future this 
Wednesday at The Video Center. 
NEW ENGLAND 


NIDE“ 
CENTER 


86 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MA 


227-7050 





Video 


Continued from page 14 

the aging and gradual burning out of 
tubes meant that sets were continually 
varying in performance, usually for the 
worse, and many people spent more on 
service calls than they had spent on 
buying their sets. The next change was 
the modern quasi-rectangular picture 
tube, replacing the old round tubes, per- 
mitting much more of the broadcast 
picture to be seen. (With round tubes, 
more than a third of the picture was lost 
beyond the edges of the screen.) 

With transistor or tube circuits, a 
set’s performance depends on the circuit 
designer’s skill and on the care taken on 
the production line. Until a few years 
ago, Consumer Reports’ color-TV tests 
invariably cited performance variations 
in picture sharpness. A major recent 
advance has been the development of 
high-performance ICs (integrated 
circuits), now used by most TV manu- 
facturers. ICs are more sophisticated 
than the transistor circuits they replace, 
and they are costly to develop, but once 
tooled they can be stamped out by the 
millions at low cost. Thanks to ICs and 
other parts (like solid-state ceramic 
filters), picture quality no longer varies 
dramatically from brand to brand. 

Today's picture tubes have higher 
brilliance and contrast, thanks to bright 
“‘rare-earth’’ phosphors, light-absorb- 
ing borders around the phosphors, and 
refined fabrication techniques. But the 
biggest advance in tubes was the wide- 
spread adoption of in-line design, first 
introduced in Sony’s Trinitron sets. In 
older sets, the colored phosphors were 
arranged in tiny triangular groups, and 
correct ‘‘convergence” of the triangular 
array of three electron beams was diffi- 


-cult to achieve. With in-line tubes, the 


phosphors are vertical stripes and the 
electron beams scan in a straight line, so 
sets can be properly aligned on the 
production line. 

Other major improvements have to 
do with ease of use. Critical adjust- 
ments (such as fine tuning) have been 
made automatic, and others have been 
made less fussy (for instance, the 
picture is so very stable in modern sets 
that in some TVs the horizontal-hold 
control has been eliminated and the 
vertical-hold - control is hardly ever 
touched). Push-button electronic tuning 
circuits are more convenient than the 
clunky rotary tuner, and may work 
better longer. Wireless remote control 
once an exotic rarity, is now offered 
with most full-size TVs, typically at an 
additional. 10 percent of a set's retail 
price. GE pioneered, and several other 
manufacturers have adopted, the use of 
VIR (a reference signal broadcast with 
the picture) to achieve more consistent 
color balance from program to program, 
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Only the basic technology 
remains the same. 


while toward the same goal other com- 
panies have found ways to make the 
color demodulating circuits more toler- 
ant of signal variations. Many sets have 
light-detecting sensors that auto- 
matically turn up the brightness and 
contrast to maintain a crisp, viewable 
picture in daylight, and then return to 
normal brightness when the room is 
darker. 

This year’s Magnavox and RCA sets 
employ a ‘‘comb filter,’’ called a 
“dynamic detail processor” by RCA, 
for exceptionally sharp and detailed 
color pictures. This filter is also in the 
Advent 1000A and Kloss Novabeam 
big-screen projection TVs. Many new 
sets employ electronic tuning stabilized 
by a “‘quartz-lock”’ circuit so accurate 
that no fine-tuning is ever required. 

The broadest trend in new sets, 
though, is better sound. After years of 
making sets with cheap speakers 
yielding distorted, boomy, or tinny 
sound, many manufacturers are now 
including decent speakers, low-distor- 
tion sound circuits, and more powerful 
sound amplifiers. This trend started last 
year, stimulated by a general improve- 
ment in the quality of the soundtracks 
of network broadcasts. (Network sound 
used to be relayed around the country 
by telephone lines, but two years ago a 
new system was installed for 
“‘diplexing”’ the sound with the picture. 
This system permits network sound 
with low background noise and the full 
frequency range from 40 Hz to 15,000 
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Unboxed Sound. 








Introducing the Avid 
Model 110 Minimum 
Diffraction Loudspeaker. 


The New Reference 
Standard Under $150. 


Utilizing the innovative design 
techniques which have made our 
revolutionary line of loudspeakers so 
popular, Avid introduces a compact 
Minimum Diffraction Loudspeaker ™ 
for less than $150. 

Its performance characteristics 
are so superior for the price, that the 
Model 110 establishes a reference 
standard that challenges comparison. 

Overall system response (48 Hz 
to 20 kHz +3 dB) is truly exceptional 
for a speaker in this price range, and 
few loudspeakers in its class offer 
88 dB efficiency along with 100-watt 
power handling capability. 

Avid builds its own drivers to 
meet the specific design objectives of 
each system, and the Model 110 is no 
exception. 

Power handling of the 1-inch 
soft dome tweeter is achieved with a 
design incorporating magnetic fluids 
and a high-temperature voice coil. 
Avid's proprietary cone treatment 
techniques enable the 8-inch woofer 
to roll off mechanically, eliminating 
the need for an electronic crossover. 

The Model 110 is a totally inte- 
grated design yielding a level of per- 
formance usually found only in the 
most expensive loudspeaker systems. 

Audition the Model 110 and 
other Avid Minimum Diffraction Loud- 
speakers™ at your Avid dealer. 


ao AVID 


The careful integration of special 
engineered Optimum Dispersion 
Couplers™ and solid front grill 


panels with rolled edge design 
ae significantly reduces unwanted 
cabinet diffraction effects 


Avid are available at 
all Lechmere & Ear- 
drum Stores. 





YOU WANT AS MU 
OR YOUR MONEY AS YOU | 





FROM YOUR MUSIC. 








There are a lot of turntables you can buy for 


less than $200. Many of them are fully-auto- 
matic. Some of them have Quartz Reference Sys- 


tems. Others feature sophisticated suspension 
systems. Or have specially-designed motors to 
make sure the sound of your turntable doesn't 
interfere with the sound of music. 


But at Pioneer, we believe, that if you're go- 


ing to pay $200 for a turntable, you shouldn't 
just get one of these features. You should get all 
of them. 

While other turntables 
with some of 
vancements may look the 

PIONEER’S SOPHISTICATED 
SUSPENSION SYSTEM 


ELIMINATES SHAKE, RATTLE 


per, they don't sound at all 
AND ROLL 


cause all these advancements act together to 
keep an imperfect environment, like 
your home, from getting in the way of 
perfect sound. 

In your home, simply slamming a 
door can be more jarring to your turn- 
table than it is to you. 

Pioneer's PL-400 has a sophisti 
cated suspension system that isolates 
the platter and tone arm from the rest of 


\ 


these ad- 
same as the PL-400 on pa- 


alike in your home. Be- 


” PIONEER S QUARTZ REFERENCE : A - 
SYSTEM FOR ACCURACY LIKE Pioneer PL-400. We bring it back alive. 
THAT FOUND IN THE FINEST 5 

SWISS WATCHES 


the turntable. Which means you can shake, rattle 
and roll a lot more with a lot less worry that your 
turntable is doing the same thing. 

The PL-400 also has the world’s thinnest 
direct drive motor. This ultra-thin motor does a 
lot more than give the PL-400 an ultra-sleek 
appearance. It keeps the turntable platter per- 
fectly steady at all times. Though platter wob- 
bling isn't a problem that can be easily seen on 
most turntables, it can be easily heard. It results 
in shifts of musical pitch. 

Something the PL-400 is 
never bothered with. 

What's more, the PL- — ET 
400 also has Quartz con-  - 
trol like that found In the ‘HE NOMEs Tunes 
finest Swiss watches. ELIMINATES PLATTER WOBBLE 
Which means you're guaranteed to get the maxi- 

mum in rotational accuracy. 
éa So if you want a turntable that 
mg SOUNS great, there’s any number you 
can buy. But if you also want the price to 
* sound great, there's only one. 


The fully- 
PIONGCER’ 


automatic 


©1980 U.S. Pioneer Electre 


/ 


nics Corp., 85 Oxtord Drive, Moonachie, N.J.070 


PIONEER'S PL-400. + suet, 


» THE ONLY FULLY 
AUTOMATIC QUARTZ-CONTROLLED TURNTABLE FOR ‘199, 


*Manutacturer este 
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